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Toward Freeing Trade 


In the prepared declaration read for him this week by Brooke 
Claxton at the National Foreign Trade Convention in New York, 
Prime Minister King has made a most important ‘statemient of 
some conditions which he believes are necessary for the develop- 
ment of world trade. His declaration follows identically the line of 
argument put before the Convention by Mr. Claxton himself earlier 
in the week. 

In brief Mr. King’s. points are as follows: 

: 4, Security for international relationships, achieved, perhaps, 
through the sort of machinery which exists between Canada and the 
U.S. A., and between the Commonwealth membership, so as to prevent 
nations cutting themselves off from trade as a defense in the event of 

ttack. 

ts 2. Commercial stability and the “progressive removal of barriers of 
trade” operative through (a) a ceiling on tariffs and trade restrictions, 
and (b) an agreement among nations for the en annual reduc- 

| tion of tariffs until agreed minimums were reached, 

3. Functional machinery to carry on multilateral arrangements 
| between nations including maintenance of international monetary sta- 

bility and provision of credit. 

4, Domestic policies to provide maximum employment and produc- 

| fon and prevent inflation. 

Since the day of the Atlantic Charter, there have been generali- 
zations aboyt the need for a commonsense postwar international 
trade policy. On several occasions Mr, King,and Mr. Ilsley have 
intimated that something must be done to clear away any undésir- 
able tariff and other trade impedimenta and there has been a little 
progress made toward creating international ‘monetary collabor- 
ation. But in their New York declarations this week Mr. King and 
Mr. Claxton have moved definitely forward. 

Even if the plan were to stir no responsive note at official! or 
political Washington, it should appeal to the man-in-the-stree? as 

sensible and constructive. Until common people (whether 

live in Spokane or Halifax) ‘believe that such points: of view are 
sound and sensible, there is little: hope’ for*translating the bold, 
brave words of the Atlantic Charter into workable international 
laws and regulations, 


MUST START aT HOME 


Like many other things, sound and constructive trade proposals 
must start at home, 

Mr. King and Mr, Claxton, if ‘they- will look around the East 
and West Blocks of their own capital, will find many important and 
urgent things they caft and must turn their hands to without delay, 
if Canada is to be prepared for postwar trade opportunities. 


There is theenatter of the Joint Economic Committee establish- - 


ed by Canada and the United States, set up originally to act as an 
international clearing house on’'matters of common interest between 
the two countries,After a brief and ineffective life, this committee 
has almost t passed out of existence. 

Ate time when studies and discussions of the utmost import- 
ance affecting the postwar economies of the two nations might: be 


‘indertaken and prosecuted, this piece of machinery stands. idle.. 
It is doubtful if it could point to any. re jwe 
up’ 


and impotent. 
jects or achievements in recent months, Either it: 


or be put to work, paving thée.away forthe sort of sd word wh 
Mr. King hag Mr. Claxton talk about at New York. 


REOPEN TARIFF OFFICE 


Other imiportant.and necessary trade-wise moges which “ety 
out for attention have been discussed in these columns in recent 
weeks, 

There .is the much-needed overhauling of the Trade Commis- 
sioner Service which Mr. King talked about rather vaguely in 
Parliament earlier this year, and which awaits expeditious and 
clear-sighted action. 

Another important move suggested is the transfer of Canada’s 
No. 1 tariff expert, Hector MacKinnon, back to his peacetime job 
as Canada’s Tariff Commissioner. 

Important.as may be his present duties as chairman of the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation, these are dwarfed 
alongside the job of reviving the studies and information which 
made ouy tariff office, some four or five years back, one of the most 
competent of its kind in the world. 

Since war broke out, the door has been locked in the Commis- 
sioner’s office and almost all the staff dispersed to war jobs. Mean- 
while, scores of businessmen are coming month by month to Ottawa, 
seeking counsel and advice on trade and tariff matters. They see 
the prospect of having to find long-term jobs for hundreds and 
thousands of men and women in the years that lie ahead, and they 
find no one at Ottawa to help them in their search for factual and 
other official information about tariff matters. 

e 


FACING BACON REALITIES 


Assuming that the British cohsumer will suffer no serious hard- 
ship, reduction of our next bacon quota to the United Kingdom and 
extending the contract from one to two years appears to be a prac- 
tical move. It brings our production objective much more in line 
with reality, and because it should check any tendency to danger- 
ous over-expansion and may improve the quality of the product 
exported, it should materially strengthen our postwar position on 
the vital British market. 

The move, however, comes as a distinct shock to the general 
public, totally unprepared for such a drastic reduction in an import- 
ant war food for Britain. More frequent and frank reports on the 
Progress of filling such contracts would have been advisable and 
assurance should be forthcoming promptly that -politics were not 
involved either with the timing or the full scope of the recent 
announcement. 

Contrary to a somewhat popular notion, our potential produc- 
tion of bacon or any other livestock product'is not unlimited and 
heither can it be stepped up or down over night. At present, all 
Tesources of feed and labor are being strained to come close to 
filling the export contract of 675 million pounds a year. Next year, 
With little expectation of any improvement in labor and with feed 
supplies not nearly as abundant, we would only have been fooling 
ourselves and disappointing our customers by promising to main- 
tain current volume. 

The bulk of the bacon produced’for this year’s expert comes 
from last season’s record grain harvest, The next quota must come 
largely out of the sharply reduced grain yields of this fall. 

To meet the present goal, and in the major interest of feeding ~ 
Britain during a crisis, practically everything in the shape of bacon 
had to be exported but a substantial proportion of this was not of 
® quality that will enhance Canada’s reputation on the British 
Market, As pointed out by J. S. McLean, president of Canada 
Packers, in the last annual report of that company: “Twenty years. 
have been spent in bringing home to the Canadian farmer. the 
hecessity for Jean hogs and sizeable weights. The present request 
for heavier bacon is bound to blur the farmer’s mental picture of 
the proper type of bacon hog. It-is much easier to break down 
standards than to restore them.” 

Now assuming that Britain’s critical period has passed we are 
Boing to have’a chance to rebuild quality. From the standpoint of 
Maintaining postwar trade it will be better to: export. less but 
better bacon and it is to be hoped that the authorities will keep 


is point in mind when shipments under the new reduced quota 
start forward next month, — 


»? 
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Tada Frozen to Ease 


Looming Crisisin Pulp| 


Supply 
By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA—Drastic, riatlonswide| 
conservation orders to reduce con-| 


sumption of paper “paper prod- 

Seauat ae here — the United 
are now in ‘the m The 

Post is informed, ees 


in Canslle tx bedad ns been te-| 


sued freezing all sales and orders 
for cardboard cartons until Nov. 30. 
This is to give WPTB an opportun- 
ity to set up a permit control system 
which will drastically limit the uses 
and available supply -for civilian 
use. 

Other orders expected very short- 
ly will place all users of commercial 
‘grades of paper under a permit sys- 
tem and will require reduction in 
usage by probably 25%, 

Restrict Calendars, Blotters 

Use of certain items such as mul- 
tiple-page calendars; blotters and 
possibly .certain other types of ad- 


\will-be restricted. Over and above 
these ‘several restrictions it. will be 
up to individual: users of ° ‘commer- 
cial grades of papers of all kinds to 
work out their own paper-saving 
programs. 

By way of example, WPTB has 
itself this week inaugurated a paper- 
saving campaign designed to reduce 
consumption of commercial grades 
of paper by about 50%. es 

Such a saving, officials-. state; 











in. most. of paper since 37% 
of the rd's paper consumption 
goes into ration books and forms 
on which only a relatively small 
saving is possible. 

The Board has already issued a 
directive to its offices and various 
“(Continued on page 3) - 














“ing to, pulpw 


cutting is said to 
fact that it would - 


tain stipulations requiring pulp 

users—such as newspapers—to . 
- eliminate certain “nonessentials” 
or frills, Comic ‘strips, The Fi- 
nancial Post was informed, might 
have been banned. , * 

WPTB officials are said to have 
held out very strongly against any 
attempt to dictate to publishers 
or other users the disposal of ton- 
nage which they procured, Such 
restrictions, it was argued, would 
border closely on. infringement of 
the freedom of the press. The 
WPTB averred that if cuts were 
to be made, they must be over- 
all. cuts applicable to all users 
irrespective. of what was nae 
published. 

The WPTB view is said to a 
prevailed and the “B” priority 
granted without any “usage” 
strings attached. 












By RONALD A. McEACHERN 
Editor, The Financial Post 


NEW YORK.—Significant of the 
intense concern of United States 
business to play a bigger than ever 
part in postwar world trade is the 
meeting of the National Foreign 
Trade Convention being held here 
this week. 

Attendance of over 1,500 top fig- 
ures in foreign business is the larg- 
est in the 30 years these meetings 
have been held. 

Transparent in most of the 
speeches and in corridor gossip, is 
an attitude that the U. S. must play 
as dominant a role in world busi- 
ness as she is in winning the war, 
and that she is going to speak her 
mind forcefully in determining the 
rules of postwar world trade. 


that there is considerable concern in 
~\Ahe minds of U.S. businessmen as to 
Britain’s postwar trade plans; a 
feeling that the wartime partners 
may be strenuous peacetime rivals, 
and that some modus vivendi must 
be worked out between two to 
keep tight the bonds of amity and 
avold disruptive. practices. 


British Delegates 


A small group of British business- 
men are attending on invitation of 


the Foreign Trade Council. They 
have no status, but it is clear 
the hope is these delegates will help 


foster a foreign trade point of view 
in Britain which will fit in with 


convention, 


af Cardboard 3 ee 










will mean more than a 50% cut | 


some: respect for the’ metal * 
the, guns belch into the sky. 


have-been hedged around by-cer- { F 


Conversation also makes it clear 






LEAD HIGHWAY CAMPAIGN ; 
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These men are busy with a move on the part of commercial bus ced truck 


-to line 


Highway Users, a. ney that 

; highway tte portation: in the cha 
Reymond G. Perry, Montreal {at microphone), newly elected 

or Coach Assoc.,.and. Morley J. Pape, Toronto, who. hea 
a pee Association for 1943-4, 







Bombs, 


wrong Aviation Discussed 


up automotive, oil, rubber and other industries in a Canadian Council of 
a aim at improving the competitive position of 


esident 
Cana- 





But Coal Still Big. Political. Issue ‘ 


Cabled from Londoa to ‘The Financial Post 


NDON—In- recent nights Lon- 


into action. and for a short spi 
have almost: achieved the ple 











seriously now’ tisk thete-ie 


Dickens’ fat boy, toy 
our flesh creep with stoi 
bombs of incredible: explosive 
power being guided by radio to 
their target. _He may have some 
such thing but Hitler forgets that, 
not only are British-scientists con+ 
stantly at work on new develop- 
ments of their‘own, but are equally 
assiduous in preparing an antidote 
to what may come from the Ger- 
man laboratories. Another thing 
that the Fuehrer would like to 
get is that he drove out his J 
scientists and placed them at our 
disposal. That was the first of his 
major blunders, 

* * * 


Beaverbrook Appears 


Lord Beaverbrook made his first 
appearance as Lord Privy Seal in 













“70 ‘Hoyse of Lords, “For the last twelve 
don has had“brief visitations from) menths he 
the Luftwaffe; The guns have gan’ 


‘spoken from the |. 
‘and had not hesi- 
rs of the crown 
ow he spoke from 
“government bench and one 
ed a determination on his part 
cautious Aga member of the 









of f inperat ‘Airways and The 
Beaver accused:his critic of having 
sold British aviation down the river, 
or wherever ‘an’ aviation industry 
could be sold. ‘ 

“You had not one Seeitnpebsinieri 
at. your conference,” said Rother- 
mere, counterattacking. 

“Not. one,” answered Beaver- 
brook proudly. 

The. peers were delighted. They 
were glad to see that ministerial 
responsibility had, not completely 


}| curbed the @xuberarice of their fav- 


orite fighting sok 
6 
seilatioss ‘foes 
Socialists have become restive 
since Churchill’s blunt, if blank, 
speech on continuation of the coali- 
tion government,. The Socialist 


the debate on civil aviation in the Party has always maintained the 





An “interhational busine eb: | 
nomic confefence to chart the. 
world roads of trade for the future” 


was proposed by F. C. Crawford, | 


president of ‘National Associa- 
tion of Manufac rs. ; 


“We should be joining with the 
business and economit groups of 
other nations to’ work out these 


problems of world relations before j. 


the days of the oa conférences,” 
he said. 


“If we are to traglatiaoit a last-. 


ing peace we, shall have to avoid 
both economic. nationalism and 
economic imperialism, Economic 
realism based on mutual honesty 
and fair dealing will have to un- 


derlie our future onal re- 
lations. 

“Every American speaker very 
evidently holds it as 1 tic that ' 


Britain and.the U. S. must remain 
welded together to maintain the 


peace, to make the pedce work |. 


well for the’rest of the world. 
“They ‘also hold with equal con- 
viction the point of view recently 


expressed so well by Sumner 
Welles; we have at long last learn-' 


ed the lesson that we cannot grow 
richer if the rest of the world be- 


comes poorer and that the surest. 


guarantee of our prosperity ds the 
prosperity of others.” 
Lessons of War Plans 
Speaker after speaker referred to 
the results which have been achiev- 


ed by co-ordination, planning and 
American ideas as expressed at this | joint action on the economic war 
front. 
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new | the present administratio 


tious ot co-ordination imposed by 
very evi- 


dently feels that satisfactory results 


‘end great. mutual advantage can 


come from using similar methods in 
peacetime. 


“We have a favorite sport in this 
country — British-baiting/” said 
Joseph C...Rovensky, vice-presi- 
dent; The- Chase National Bank. 
“But if the time should ever come 
—I can’t think that it ever will— 
but if it should come that Britain 
and the United States are not 
standing shoulder to shoulder, then 
I don’t want to‘be around.” 


The reception for that remark, 
plus-a dozen similar’ comments in: 
speeches and conversations, makes 
it plain that this is the very. strong 
sentiment of the group represented 
here. 

As one speaker observed, “We are 
practicing internationalists.” 

Know Canada’s Record 


Canada’s. wartime fiscal record is 
well known to. the groups here and 
the esteem, in which ‘Canada is held 
is almost embarrassingly high. 

Canadian ‘speakers, Brooke Clax- 
ton, Parliamentary Assistant to the 
cen igaeeiten Peak nen 
eign S t, ont- 
real; and Sidney Turk, Bank of 
Canada, were greeted with unmis- 
takeable warmth. — 

Mentioned | nly in conversations, 
however, is réal concern as to 
Canada’s postwar trade policies; and 
how we will work out our trade sal- 


= 


- vation within the British orbit and 
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attitude that-it was the portant: who 









Biche Becduse of / ite ‘gee 


eed 





an election on party lines. 


Here was a husband not dreading 
divorte as he should, but positively 


welcoming \it, and, if that was not 


bad enough, he then said that any- 
one who would break; up the miar- 
riage during the war would be a 
villain, This really hurt, For .a 
husband to inform his wife that 
she must be a dutiful spouse until 
such time as he would tell her to 
go would bring.a flush of resent- 
ment to any cheek, 

Frankly the Socialists don’t ‘hae 
what to do about it. The whole 
situation has been completely al- 
tered. Instead of their doing the 
threatening, it is the Prime Min- 
ister who does it. 

Perhaps it was “because of this 
that Mr. Ernest Bevin did a spot 
of socialist propaganda yesterday 
from the government front bench. 


(Continued on page 2, col. 3) 





U.S. Business Sees New Role 


‘Postwar Trade Conditions ° 


at the same time within the U. §. 
orbit. 

This is one vivid illustration of 
why people here are so eager to 
have ‘basic agreement “between 
Britain and the U. S. 

One of the longest and largest 
sessions was Gevoted to internation- 
al currency plans. A representative 
of the U. S. Treasury, in an address 
and in ‘a. long question period, 
strenuously tried to “sell” his audi- 
enceon the White Plan which is 
designed to prevent wide fluctua- 
tion in exchange rates to help main- 
tain economic health in the 
ber nations, and to provide machin- 
ery whereby nations ‘can pool re- 
sources to give temporary assistance 
to members in time ‘of need for mu- 
tual advantage. 

Vigorous opposition to any such 
plan has in the past been voiced by 
oe and financial groups espe- 

jally, in’ New York and Chicago. 

we S. Treasury resentative 

ania felt ‘he had come into a 
lions’ den. 

Some of the questions asked and 


objectors didn’t know what the plan 
is and didn’t understand the work- 
ings of stabilization funds, ena 
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local meat supplies; forced the Cab- 
inet: to capitulate. 

Other. reports, however, hail the 
move as a victory of the practical 
agriculturist over the planner, with 
the new export quota much more in 
line with feed and labor 
and placing Canada im a stronger 
postwar position. Thesé people point 
out that Canada’s grain crop. this 
season is less hak half the bumper 
harvest: of a year ago, and the labor 
situation is critical,-both on the farms 
and in the packing houses. 

Two-year British Quota 

The new. policy involves a. two- 
year British quota of a minimum of 
450 million Ib. a year, instead of the 
present. one-year. 675 million Ib. 
quota, a slightly higher price; and 
lifts. .the-.restrictions:limiting hog 
slaughterings for domestic use. to 


our last“contract with U. K. Actus | 


‘It had bent Sopea ne complete the 
present quota by December. In view 
of recent Cabinet action it is now 
doubted if this can be achieved be- 
fore January or February,. since 
removal of all. restrictions on local 
slaughterings will ‘almost certainly 
divert a very substantial amount of 
bacon into domestic channels and 
reduce export flow. 

It had been. generally expected 
that Canada would be unable to 
match in 1944 her 1943 commitment 
of 675 million-Ib. A much smaller 


‘plentiful the tendency wilt 
‘wse Coupons for that purpoge,. ree 
“store bacon to the family diet and 











Per Capita Consumption Down‘ 
On consumption side it is arguéd 
that per capita consumption of 
in Canada has fallen from pre~ 
average of about 50 ib. per i 
to around 32 Ib. for 1942. At the 
time beef consumption has steadily 
increased from a pre-war fig of 
54 Ib. per capita to a present figure 
of about 70 Ib. Since total meat cone 
sumption in Canada is limited to a 
ration of 104 Ib. per capita, it is 
therefore argued that any ‘increase 
in. bacon and pork consumption 
would release beef for U. K. export 
and .ease:.the pressure against the 
price ceiling of that meat 

On the other hand, it. is pointed 
out that many families: today are 
not using all their meat ration :cou- 
pons but that« if bacon ‘ 

te. 






forget the earlier injunction of the 
Government to save pork asa war 
sacrifice, 

Opposition to the restriction cn 
slaughterings for domestic use has 
been gathering momentum. .ever 
ea it was previes a short oe 









Strengthen Position 

From the standpoint of postwar 
trade the new quota should. put 
Canadian agriculture in a much 
more favorable .position. This sea- 
son it is‘ an. opem:secret.that mach 
of the bacon shipped to Britain was 
of only fair quality, if judged from 
the pre-war standards. In the last 
year market weights of hogs have 
been raised as much as 1@ pounds 
which has resulted in more vital 
fats getting to the hard-pressed 


(Continued on page 2, col. 6) 





Graded Family Aid Plan 
May Cost $135 Million 


By STAFF 

OTTAWA—The latest word that 
comes from sourees close to the 
Cabinet is that a new and modified 
version of “family allowances” for 
Canada is now a distinct prob- 
ability. 

The new version which replaces 
the old -$9-a-month-for-every-child 
plan and which was to have cost an 
estimated $180 millions is as follows: 

A graded plan costing $135 mil- 
lions and limiting payments to five 
children for each family. 

The “grading” varies according 
to age and starts at $9 a month for 


14-year-old children. The amount) 


that would be paid tapers down for 
younger children. No payments 
would be made for children above 
14 years of age. 
Cabinet Still Undecided 
At the moment the Cabinet has 
sidestepped: a decision on the Mc- 
Tague report by throwing the whole 
matter into the uncomfortable lap 
of Dominion-Provincial discussion. 
How long this delay will be coun- 


mem- | tenanced by Labor and other groups 


who have been pressing for publica- 
tion of the MeTague report remains 
to be seen. 

So far as the Federal Cabinet is 
concerned, it is now reported to be 
farther from a decision on the 
cougse it will take to implement the 
McTague report than at any time 
since the discussions first began 
some months ago. 

Even the proposal to lift wage- 
earners getting less than 50 cents an 
hour out of the ceiling, and which 
was definitely. pushed to one side by 
the Cabinet a week or so ago, is 
now ‘said to be under consideration 
again. ; 

‘Marsh Suggestion 

The plan to “grade” benefits un- 
der a family allowance scheme was 
suggested by Dr. Leonard Marsh in 
his report on Social Security for 
Canada. In this report . minimum 
of $ a month was suggested for 
children up to five years of age and 


eee 5 ame see page 12, 
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WRITER 

children 15 to 16. Average cost: of 
such a plan, according to Dr. Marsh, 
was placed at $7.50 a month. 

The, new proposals are said to re- 
volve around a $9 “top” for children 
12 to 14 years of age, and scale down 
to $2.50 for children up to five, No 
allowance would be paid for more 
than five children in a family. 

In some quarters it is now sug- 
gested that such a scheme may 
shortly be announced as part of a 
social security program and pos- 
sibly even in advance of any decie 
sion on the McTague report. 

The excuse for not issuing the 
McTague report would be that it is 
necessary to consult with the prov- 
inces before commitment can be 
made on one of the most important 
of the recommendations, namely, 
the proposed Labor Code. 
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+ Greater I power in Cans 
“a has mearft increased consump- 
tion of meat, among other things. 
This, in turn, has contributed to an 
overall shortage. Added to overseas 
demands, the result has been ration« 
ing of meat for. the Canadian cone 


sumer, 
For complete business statistica 
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grey, fawn, brown or green . 


; The ‘Hat To Wear ‘This Fall! 


BILTMORE “‘PRESIDENT’’ 


A cream of the crop product by Biltmore . . . impressive 
as its name. An elegant fur felt styled in popular snap brim 
models with raw or bound edges. Choice of pearl ‘grey, mid 


7% in the range. Each 8.50 
MAIN STORE — MAIN FLOOR 
















+» Sizes ranging from 6% to 
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‘Tell Your 
Sales Story 
to Rural 
Canada! 


Mr. Manufacturer the 
way to tell rural Can- 
ada about your product 
is with a hard-hitting 
campaign in the Family 
Herald. 



















The Family Herald and. 
Weekly Star is Can- 
ada’s ONLY national 
farm magazine. , . Let 
it tell. your sales story 
to more than 300,000 
prosperous farm homes 
from coast to coast. 
Use the Family Herald 
and Weskly Star NOW 
for present and post-war 
sales. F 








































































Weekly Star 


CANADAS NATIONAL PARM MAGAZING 


MC NTREAL CANADA 




















For STYLE 
and ‘SERVICE 


Gloves with the 
“style that appeals 
to discriminating 
men and the wear- 
: ing quality that as- 
F, | — sureslasting service. 
i It pays to say 
"ACME", 





ACME GLOVE WORKS. | 


LIMITED, MONTREAL 






U. S. Business 


Ready To Lead 


(Continued from page 1) 


White Plan is probably as good as 
can be worked out. 

As put to me by one middle- 
western bank head; 


“A lot of the boys haven't taken 
the trouble even to read the plan 
yet. When they do, most of them 
will agree something like it has| 
to come. The real trouble is not 
the plan, but where it comes from. 
It comes down to the fact that we 
don’t like the administration. We 
don’t want to have the stabilization 
fund kicked around for the sake of 
politics. Furthermore, you must re- 
member that such a fund would 
cut down on some aspects of the 
banking business and we don’t, | 
naturally, fancy that. 

“But I’m pretty. well cdnvinced | 
that some such plan will come into 
operation, that it-has to. Just give 
us time. We'll come around.” « 

Stress Gold’s Importance. 

There was as much talk about 
gold—as much ° insistence -on © its 
monetary importance--around these 
meetings as there is at a Toronto 
meeting of mining men. 


“Let's forget all about Bancor 
or unitas if that’s what worries 
you,” said the U. S. Treasury rep- 
resentative. “We don’t need to 
have a pew name to have a sys- 
tem,” . 


Pointing out that gold was tied 
tightly with the White Plan, the 
speaker pointed out that it would 
be almost as simple to define the 
value of all currencies in terms of 
grains of gold as in terms of bancor 
or unitas. 


Vivid expression of the very 
sceptical attitude toward the plan 
and of a widespread point of view 
as to future relations with Britain 
and the place the U. S. must in fu- 


ture take in world affairs came from | 


a Mississippi Valley - banker. 

He pointed out: that several 
decades ago he constantly had to do 
his foreign trading in sterling. 

“For a hundred years we had the 
so-called Pax Britannica. I. want, 
for the next hundred years, to have 
a Pax Americana.” Part-of his plan 
to achieve this was to define all 


can dollars, 





Unlisteds Show 
Light Trading 


Plaxton, McDonnell & Co. state that a 
mixed trend continued in the unlisted 
stocks during the’ past week, with light 
trading volume. 


tional lost 1 point, at 26 to 27%. B. C. 


73 to 76: the common was fractionally 
stronger at 12% to 1342. - 

Brown com, showed a fractional gain at 

} $1.75 to 8.8; the pref. advanced % at 
33% to 36. . 

Canadian Industries pref. continued -in 
demand at 171 bid, Canadian Westinghouse 
gained % at 46% to 47%. 

Federal Grain common’dropped 20c. at 
$3.55 to $3.90, 1 Products eased 
Yq at 1442 to 154%. M..& O. Paper common 

dropped % at 6% to 8%. . 
* Western Grain 642% pref. advanced 314 


| points, closing 33% to 37%. 
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. and to make of miners the 


world currencies in terms of Ameri- 


Acme Farmers Dairy pref. an inattive 
issue, was quoted 82 to 85. Andiah Na-; 


Pulp & Paper pref, gained 3 points, at 





“as 


kind of governmi stralla 
we could do it,” said Bevin, with an 
in Australia is of course Labor. 





sion point. of labor troubles. rsh 
conditions of a. miner's work: and 
lite all tend to rouse wide sympathy 
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themselves 
good material for the extremists, ‘Tt! 
was the prolonged mining strike 
which led to the general*strike of 
1926. 

Quite openly the last , Miners’ 
Federation is asking the Govern- 
ment to nationalize the industry. 
Now men do not want to risk the 
hazards of peace under private 
ownership. 

Churchill has refused it as a war- 





time measure. He probably remem- | itself into this: 


bers how in the last war the out- 
put per man under Government 
ownership fell so sharply that by 
1921 the Government gave back the 
whole thing to the owners with a 
deep sigh of relief. 
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and workers. Perhaps if it were not 
for. Sd ae ‘ Es ‘or, to use 












‘officials, They are almost 






all eloquent speakers and they 
that it is their sacred duty to fight 


ownership. a 
"Tories regard the 
‘supreme importance. 
that, if coal goes then 
after 
bog of nationalization. 


battle as. 
Th 







“Is the price of coal to be regu- 
lated by wages paid or is the rate 
of wages to be determined by the. 
demand and price obtainable for 
coal?” : 

Once more we are to see the 


Urges One Air Interest 
For U.S. Foreign Field 


Juan Trippe of Pan 


Have Advantage” Through Single Unit and 


Wants Similar U. S. 
By STAFF 

NEW YORK.—An implied de- 
mand that the United States enter 
only one company in the field of 
postwar international aviation was 
made by Juan Trippe, president, 
Pan -American Airways Corp., 
speaking to the National Foreign 
Trade Convention. 

He pointed out that Britain, Can- 
ada and most other countries had 
only one air transport firm operat- 
ing internationally, that, in’ his 
opinion, the U. S.; would have to 
do likewise to protect its own inter- 
ests, 

He asked: 

“Shall. we have 10 or 15 separate 
American air lines each competing 
with the other as well as with pow- 
erful foreign monopolies? Shall we 
have three or four air lines—each 
restricted to a separate zone? 
Britain, France, Germany and 
Japan tried this scheme for several 
years. and: then abandoned -it.in 
favor’ of the single company-sys- 
tem. ms 

““Or shall we-have-one strong 
American | international air line, 
mig endugh to compete on even 
‘terms with ‘the great*foreign flag 
“air” transport ‘monopolies—a com- 
munity compahy—owned and con- 
trolled, not by one aviation inter- 
ést,. but by all American trans- 
portation interests able’ to: con- 
tribute, under an organization plan 
approved by the government?” 


When the war is over, Mr. Trippe 
said, American business must plan 
to provide 10 million additional 
jobs; to reabsorb men in the armed 

services and to provide full employ- 
| ment. . 


“Increased foreign trade in the 
air age under our private enter- 
prise system is the best single op- 
| portunity to provide those jobs. We 
need to move and move quickly.” 


Second List 





The following list of large 


Fifth Victory Loan is furnished by the National War Finance 


Committee and includes only 


over announced up to press time.. 


Metropolitan Life ...... $22,500,000 Powell River Co. ....... 
Canadian Pacific ........ 17,500,000 | Woodward Stores Ltd. .. 750,000 
Prudentjal Insurance « ,.° 15,000,000 | Pacific Mills Ltd, ...... 750,000 
London Life Insurance 13,500,000| Winnipeg Sinking Fund 750,000 
Canada Life Assurance 12,000,000 | Bank of Com. Pens: Fund 750,000 
Consol, Min, & Smelting 8,000,000 | Procter & Gamble ...... * 750,000 
City of Montreal *..... 7,500,000 | Montreal Life Insurarice 750,000 
New York Life Insurance 6,000,000 | Quaker Oats Co. ........ 750,000 
T. Eaton Co. Ltd: /. 2.22 ‘6,000,000 | Burns & Co. Lid. ...... 700,000 
Ford Motor Co. ........ 6,000,000 | N. A. Timmins Corp; .... 700,000 
Aluminium Fiduciaries . 4,000,000 | Penmans Ltd.’..:........ 600,000 
Can, Intl. Paper .:...... 3,600,000 | Ontario Loan & Debent. 600,000 
Dominion Textile ...,... 3,500,000 | Caisse d’Economie ..... 600,000 
Hudson Bay Mining ..:.- _ 3,300,000 | Asbestos Corp: ....../.2. 600,000 
B.C, Electric Railway Co. 3,000,000 | National Life .......:;. ~ 600,000 
National Steel Car’.:.... 3,000,000 | Sovereign Life .......... 600,000 
Canada Packers .....%.. 000,000 | S. S. Kresge Co. ........ 500,000 
American Can .:........ 3,000,000 | Canada Starch ..... errs 500,000 
Can. Car & Foundry ... 2,500,000 | Johnson & Johnson ...., 500,000 
Montreal L. H. & Power. 2,500,000/ Union Twist Drill ..:... 500,000 
Imperial Tobacco ...... 2,500,000 | National Grain Co. :..... 500,000 
Northern Electric ...... 2'500,000 McNamara Construction 500,600 
Workmen’s,Comp. B. C. 2,206,000 | Building Products ...... 500,000 
| Dominion Oilcloth .....: 2,000,000 | Premier Trust Co. .,...., . 500,000 
| Page Hersey Tubes ..... 2,000,000 | W. R. Robinson & Son . 500,000 
Canadian Celanese .:. 1,750,000 | Gatineau Power ‘...., 500,000 
Singer Mfg, Co. ........ 1,000,009 | Western Savings «.:.... 500,000 
Canadian Cottons ...... 1,515, Can. Oj! Companies. .... 500,000 
Toronto Transpn. Com. _ 1,500,000 | Foundation Co......... 500,000 
Shell Oil Co. .......... 1,250,000 | Bank of N. S, Pens. Fund 500,000 
Canadian Kodak Co. .... — 1,250,000 | Dominion Woollens ..... 500,000 
Kerr-Addison ........., 1,150,000 | Inter, Business Machines 500,000 
F, W. Woolworth Co. . 1,000,000 | Cockshutt Plow Co. .... 500,000 
Spruce Fails Power .. 1,000,000 | Brompton Pulp & Paper 500,000 
Anaconda Amer. Brass 1,000,000 | St. Lawrence Paper .... 500,000 
Great Lakes Paper ..... 1,000,000 | La Societe des Artisans 500,000 
‘| Montreal FEU osc coe 1,000,000 | Compagnie d’Assurance 500,000 
Goodyear Tire ......... 1,000,000 | Electric Metallurgical ... 500,000 
Northern Life 2.001.511) 1,000,000 | Canada Malting ........ 500,000 
Moharch Life »....... 1,000,000 | Can... , Fairbanks - Morse 500,000 
Borden: Co. ..2......... 1,000,000 | Robert Mitchell ......., 500,000 
Shawinigan ..... gins dalek *1,000,000 | Continental Life. ..,... : 400,000 
| Can. Johns-Manville’,.... 850,000) * Additional subscription of the 
Investors Syndicate .... 850,000 | company and its subsidiaries, bring- 
ean Export 825,000 | ing total subscribed to $4,555,000. 
ny er of Foresters 800,000 Includes $3,000,000 
West Kootenay Power . , 750,000 pitinin und mess ‘ate 
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Buyers is Announced 
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Commenting on the century dur- 
ing which the U. S. had lost. inter- 
est in foreign trade, Mr, Trippe said 
that in 1938 exports represented 5% 
of the American national income; 
that foreign trade involved directly 


or indirectly only one worker. in | gditerial 


five. ' 

In the same year, Britain's foreign 
trade was over 20% of her national | 
income; inyolved three out of five 
of her workers. . 


“Britain is world-minded. We 
have been mainly American-minded. 
Britain thinks in terms of ships and 
cargoes, of: foreign trade and ‘com- 
merce, Young men are taught the 
economics of world trade. They are 
taught foreign languages and foreign 
customs. They look forward to 
careers in foreign trade. They go 
out to the far corners of the world 
to learn the techniques of com- 
merce. 

“A strong Britain will be a corner- 
stone of world peace,” Mr. Trippe 
said, “but. she has provided her 
pare traders with the tools they 
NOG. 800 O-:! . 

“They have . consolidated their 
































separate cable*and radio communi- |. 


cations companies in one great sys- 


‘tem, which,” he said, “stretches to 


every corner of the globe providing | 


swift, low-cost univ-rsal communi- 
eations. No such’ con ‘prehensive or 
direct system is available to traders 
of any other nation. 

. “By establishing this common 
front, Great Britain has made ‘it im- 
possible for foreign countries to 
play off one separate British com- 
munications ‘company ‘against an- 
other. One,single community com- 
pany negotiates all her foreign com- 
munication franchises. 

“In ‘thé same. way, the British 
Government’ has concentrated all 
overseas air transport in’ a. single 
strong community campany. 

“Our foreign traders will be great- 
ly handicapped unless. we have a 
unified communications system, pro- 
viding -an efficient world-wide 
service,” 


Big Loan 


individual subscriptions to the 


subscriptions of $500,000. and 
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say) 
industry 
another will follow into the | 


American Holds British Dist 


‘1943. The meeting is to be addressed 
‘by George W. Spinney, president 
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are all glad that he will have a wife 
by his side in these last and lonely 
years of his life. . 


Investor’s Index 


Oct. 30, 1948 - 


At our present export of 675 mil- 
lion Ib., or approximately 6 mil- 
lions long cwt., it will be seen that 
Canada~is actually exporting to 
Great Britain, almost as much as the 
1938 total of Canadian and Danish 
exports, plus the domestic produc- 
tion of the UK, 


4 
Suaminamec® : {Geo tween 12| Danish production in this war, it 
Candy Bakeries ¢ Me Fails Loan 4| 8 true, must have been hit hard by 
Ch Gn. «3. 5. 8 omdugn Aly. 13| German occupation and the cutting 
Canada Bud « 1 Bitews Car & A. 30/0ff of essential foreign feed sup- 
Seng. : Suavinions, nha, : ¥ plies. But it is believed that Danish 
vord od Air. 13° \ Winnipeg Elec. .. 4|faimers today still have 50 % of 


pre-war hog holdings and it is prob- 


MINES AND OILS ‘ oar er 
Inter-State Roy. 10 able that in this liquidation it is 


Aree etn ty Stee 1| the poorer animals that have been 


British-Dom. Oil 


Broulan Porc. . . Imp.-Viking . - 31 | sacrificed. This being the case it 
: <C. . 12, 31 “. 
pig oe Beer rdf 30 pnanoes Mines ; 31 would seem that the development 
samen ie Oe: «# Sees Ole * 31 | Would follow the first Great War 
Hollinger Cons. 13. Wright-Harg... 4| pattern, namely, Danish farmers 
Hard Rock . . . 31 will come out with much less, but}. 
tect: FEATURES ae better livestock. Only the very best 
B 4 OMB cc ccceereceeceeee eneeer : 
pase Wee te ec cho inns 12 | animals will be retained for breed. 
UME 5 vei onkorveses® sdctatoheccinss: © | ing stock. 
Leeann, Wueriee srcureccctn| Hil ‘The two-year feature of the new 
fnvestment Pages ...... eecsecevesee» 4&5 | bacon agreement with Britain will 
See eas EEE 14 | be welcomed by most farmers, Since 
ee: Lichy sees scvcsecess SO " the. beginning of heavy war ex- 
neal Offerings .......ccsescss.s.. 14 | DOFtS the shortness of the contract 
In Your Opinion ...,...... ++ 8| period of guaranteed prices has 


New Wartime Regulations . 
Wheat Prices 





been criticized, 

It takes at least a year to expand 
livestock. holdings and often much 
longer. Under the circumstances 
the farmer did not know whether 
that. expansion would be “profitable 
or not with prices only guaranteed 
a year ahead. He remembered well 
the losses incurred in the last war 
when. farm. markets collapsed : in 


weet eee eweneeee 





Investment Bankers Association 
of America is holding its 32nd An- 
nual -Meeting at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York City, Nov. 3 to 5, 


of the Bank of Montreal and former 
chairman of the National War Fin- 
ance Committee of Canada; and by 
Hon, Fred M. Vinson, Director of 
Economic Stabilization in . the 
United States, 


priced, and still unfinished, cattle 
and hogs on hand. 
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Everyday, electronics and manpower become 
closer allies. gS Bie of ad 
Today, Westinghouse Electronic Tubes are 
hard at work on hundreds. of industrial and 
military fronts, adding their own power to man- 
power. By helping to perform many tasks better, 
_ they are speeding up production, improving — 
quality ang extending man’s control into the | 
-¢ §° «. % realms of the impossible. : | 
fae For example, you will find Westinghouse tubes 
saving time and work on jobs such as>these: 
vibration detectors for rotors, heat treating, 
welding and dust precipitation. You'll also find. | 
them as part and parcel of amazing develop- 3 
ments which enable men to “see” in darkness, ° 
fand planes at “ceiling zero,” keep ships off | 
rocks in fog-bound harbors and detect planes 
at great distances. 2 
All of these are today’s developments, jobs in 
which Westinghouse tubes are building a repu- 
tation for perfection of design and construction. 
In your thinking and planning for today and 
tomorrow, include the use of’ electronic tubes. 


how”’ are at your service, 


Electronic tubes AT WORK - 























1920 and left him with a lot of high | 


Westinghouse . . . pioneers in electronic “know 
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“BANK OF MONTREAL 
4h Bank Where Small Accounts Are Welcome” , 
Modern, Experienced Banking Service ... the Outcome of 125 Years’ Successful Operation 
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“What sort of a world will your 
family live in?” | 

Who can say? It may be a world beset by 
endless troubles, Or perhaps the great struggle 
now in progress will lead us into an era of 
peace and prosperity. 
But come what may, there will be changes—in 
values, in securities, and in men’s estates. To 
meet tomorrow's problems, provide the experi- 
enced management of the Crown Trust Com- 
pany as one of the executors named in your 
will. We will gladly answer your enquiries 

. regarding our experience, facilities, service 
and moderate charges. ‘ 


Let us serve you and your family as Executor 
and Trustee. 


Crown Trust 


Company. 
TRUSTEES :: FINANCIAL AGENTS 
R. W. STEELE, President. 
IRVING P. REXFORD, Vice-Pres. and Man. Dir. 
W. RALPH ‘SALTER, K.C., Vice-President, 
HOWARD A. EATON, Manager, 2 
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' WASHINGTON—Are tr 
Dominions “free and : 


To Canadians the que: 
be academic, but it was r: 
ously in-the United Stat 
duting the debate on the 
resolution which puts 
congressional opinion 
United States, acting th 
constitutional. processes, | 
free and sovereign natio. 
establishment of internati: 
ority with power to preve! 
gion and to preserve the 

world.” 
Ske refelition itself is 
gtone in the United Stat 
ous progress from an hist: 
tionism to full collabo: 
world order. But the 
gaised on Dominion statu: 
that whoever represents ( 
the peace conference maj 
wage Sir Robert Borden's 
over again. 

Borden fought and wor 
Dominions full recognit 
dependent entities within 
pire and entitled to the 
sign the Treaty of Ver: 
their own name and to s 
Council of the League of 

Senator Gillette, an ex-i 
from Iowa, opposing eff 
minority group of intern: 
to put “fighting words” 
Senate’s resolution, raised 
about the Dominions. I 
nationatists wanted, to in 
name “United Nations” ir 
lution. 

Gillette argued that t 
monwealths of the Britis 
cannot be taken in und 
definition of ‘free and 
nations.” He also object 

inclusion of India, a sig 
the United Nations d 
whith, he said, was in ~ 
Commonwealth. 

Senator Burton challeng 
to whether the British « 
wealth countries could be 
under the wording of the 
resolution. Gillette repli 
that it could be so. const 
cause there isa specific 
in the. constituent situati: 
Commonwealths of the Bri 
pire. The difficulty could 
ated in formulating the | 
under which the postwar a 
might be created.” 

a « + 
@ Curiously enough, no m 
the Sena Foreign Relati 
mittee, of which Gillette i 
member, corrected the Sena 
Iowa. Next day Washingt 
umnist Drew Pearson rep 
his column that the words “! 
sovereign nations” had b 
cluded in the Mackinac Ch: 
Foreign Relations drawn 
Republican Party for the pu 


barring the Dominions. 
rr 





SAVES MILLIO! 
FOR ‘CAR OWN! 


Long before the “Au 
lage blacksmith kn 
Steel to make it toug 
rich Research engin: 
of toughening rubb: 
years ago, aged so 
Zouge out huge hunh 
fingernail «.«% Only 
tire was manufactu 
rich came through 
rubber . . . this tir 
RESISTOR” that « 
made it t-o-u-g-h . 
years to a tire’s life .. 
millions every year. 


Today B. F. Goodrich 
ing used.to solve th 
Goodrich developed 
Plane de-icers, dev: 
rubber track now us 
first automatic cont: 


But the lessons learn¢ 
when peace comes. \« 
ready when increase: 
available. 


And no-matter what | 
le—guayule, planta 
or any other—B. F. c: 
ie the finest tir: 
done since 1870. 
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ilians overseas. Much 
credit is due those 
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“Js Canada Free and Sovereign?” {Equal Rights | 
U.S. Congress Debates Point = —— ‘(For Farmers | 


WASHINGTON—Are the British, @ 30-point Program In- 
Dominions “free and sovereign” cludes C rdis tion of 








past, however, is old Hiram John- 
son of California—last of the “little 


Senator -Gillette .Pot- 
shots at Dominion 







































stated, it is: “Equality for agricul- 
; ture in the Canadian economic 
structure.” 

In detail it was outlined as a 30- 
point program, principal points of 
which were: 


A plan for co-ordinated produc-| | 
tion and marketing with a view to 
increasing exports of surplus.crops. 
Increased farm prices, brought 
about by increasing demand for} ' 
+ farm products, and establishment} ° 
of floor prices for major export 
products. 

Federal legislation to provide for 
orderly marketing. 

Better land utilization, and a na- 
tional soil conservation plan. 

Establishment of food reserves, 


constitutional processes, join with 
free and sovereign nations in the| Later Senator Vandenburg, mem- 
establishment of international auth-| ber of the sub-committee which 
ority with power to prevent aggres- | drafted the Connally resolution and 
sion and to preserve the peace of| chairman of the, commitee that 
the world.” drafted the Mackinac Charter for 

The resolution itself is a mile-| the Republican Party, denied to me 
gtone in the United States’ labori- | personally that the wording “free 
ous progress from an historic isola-| and sovereign nations? had been 
tionism to full collaboration in| chosen to bar the British Dominions. 
world order. But the question} Word juggling though these ex- 
raised on Dominion status suggests | changes may be, they do represent 
that whoever represents Canada at | a trend of thought in certain Am- 
the peace conference may have to/| erican quarters that has always re- 
wage Sir Robert Borden's fight all) quired persuasion and argument to 
over again. overcome, When Canada joined the 

Borden fought and won for the} Combined Production and Resources 
Dominions full recognition as in-| Board some uninformed people 
dependent entities within the Em-/ asked if Britain didn't thereby ob- 





tionist. 








» *¢ mH 
@ There are indications that the 
United States will quickly accede 
to any British request to talk about 
postwar air policy. London’ dis- 
patches indicate Beaverbrook and 
Lord Leathers, the British Minister 
of War Transport, have been assigr- 
ed to open talks-on this ticklish sub- 
ject. But so far as American offi- 
cials.are concerned, all they know 
is what they read in the news- 
papers. But new Under-Secretary 
of State Edward Stettinius, Jr., was} 
quick to add that if the British 
opened the subject, the United 
States will be glad to talk. 
There is good reason to believe 
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pire and entitled to the right to| tain two votes against the United 
sign the Treaty of Versailles in/ States’ one, 

their own name and to sit on ena Actually, of course, official prac- 
Council of the League of Nations. | tice is just the opposite of the atti- 


Senator Gillette, an ex-isolationist | tude expressed by Mr. Gillette and 

















sine from Iowa, opposing efforts of a! others like him, Canada not only 
will your minority group of internationalists| sits on two combined boards, but 
to put “fighting words” into the! also hofds chairmanship of the 
re Senate's resolution, raised the point | United Nations Interim Commission 
. about the Dominions. The inter-|.on Food and Agriculture, a key 
id beset by nationatists wanted to include the; role in the. first really important 
name “United Nations” in the reso-| international body to arise from 
eat struggle lution. the war. 
> an era of Gillette argued that the “Com-| While the Senate debated whether 
monwealths of the British Empire| the United Nations were to include 
S cannot be taken in under the full| the words “United Nations” in their 
schanges—in definition of ‘free and sovereign’| resolution favoring American col- 
estates. To nations.” He also objected to the} laboration to keep the peace, final 
s the experi- inclusion of India, a signatory to! details are being completed for a 
the United Nations declaration] second meeting of that international 
Trust Com- 
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which, he said, was in no sense a 
Commonwealth. 





body. This time it will be at Atlan- 
tic City and the subject—interna- 


Senator Burton challenged him as/ tional relief and rehabilitation. The 
to whether the British Common-| British Dominions against -whom 


wealth countries could be excluded 
under the wording of the Connally 
resolution. Gillette replied, “I sav 
that it could be so construed, be- 
cause there is a specifie limitation 
in the constituent situation of the 
Commonwealths of the British Em- 
pire. The difficulty could be obvi- 
ated in formulating the provisions 
under which the postwar authority 
might be created.” 
* * a 

@ Curiously enough, no member of 
the Sena‘p Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, of which Gillette is also a 
member, corrected the Senator from 
Iowa. Next day Washington Col- 
umnist Drew Pearson reported in 
his column that the words “free and 
sovereign nations” had been in- 
cluded in the Mackinac Charter on 


Mr, Gillette would place a question 
mark as “free and soverign nations,” 
will vote independently—and one of 
them, Canada, will be charged with 
organizing one of the key commit- 
tees. 

Most important admission of any 
former isolationist: during the Sen- 
ate debate on American foreign 
policy this week, however, was that 
of Vandenberg who said that the 
Senate was acting in response to 
American public opinion. The 
words of the resolution may be 
timid and cautious but at least they 
represent the start of a swing from 
the past and its costly mistakes. 

Said Senator Connally, who as a 
young member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives when, the Senate re- 
jectedqthe. League of Nations, “We 


Foreign Relations drawn by the! tried isolation and it failed—let us 


Republican Party for the purpose of 
barring the Dominions. 


' now try collective security.” 


Still stubbornly clinging to the 





the United States prefers to have 


Britain make the opening bid. 
Three alternatives have been under 
consideration here: 


(1) British-American talks; (2) 

A four-power cofiference, and 
finally a United Nations Transport 
conference, 

The latter undoubtedly will be 
held, but now it: appears likely to 
be preceded by a British-American 
discussion which will be confined 
to exploring: differences, 

Position of Canada in respect to 
the British-Ameérican talks is not 
yet clear. Ottawa dispatches to The 
Financial Post last week said Can- 
ada opposed an “all red” route and 
indicated the Dominion was playing 
a lone hand. 

In the coming discussions ‘Canada 
would be informed then, but would 
not participate. This may not be to 
the Dominion’s disadvantage, how- 
ever, since the final settlement of 
postwar air problems must await 
the broader political settlement to- 
ward which the Foreign Ministers 
are working at Moscow. In the long 
run the United Nations will all have 
to sit down and discuss postwar 
air policy if any real policy is to 
emerge. 

There were teports current here 
this week that lend-lease require- 
ments from the United States for 
steel to ship to Great Britain apd 
Russia will show a marked reduc- 
tion in ‘the first quarter 1944. Such 
a reduction would expand: amounts 
available for essential civilian uses 
in the United States. 

The real significance lies in the 
fact production programs are “top- 
ping off.” It means material ex- 
penditures, even on active fighting 
fronts, has been less than antici- 
pated. 








Long before the “Automobile Age” the vil- 
lage blacksmith knew the art of tempering 


Steel to make it tough. But 


rich Research engineers tackled the problem 
of toughening rubber, all tires back 30 or 40 


SAVES MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
FOR CAR OWNERS EVERY YEAR 





until B. F. Good- 


years ago, aged so quickly that you could 


gouge out huge hunks of rubber with your 
fingernail .... only a few months after the 
tire was manufactured. Again B. F. Good- 
rich came through with another. “first” in 
rubber . . . this time a marvellous “AGE- 
RESISTOR” that compounded with rubber 
made it t-o-u-g-h ... added months ,.. 
years to a tire’s life... was to save motorists 


millions every year. 


Today B. F. Goodrich research facilities are 
being used to solve the problems of war, B. F. 
Goodrich developed the first practical air- 
plane de-icers, developed the first endless 


tires . 


rubber track now used for war vehicles, the 


first automatic control valve for airships. 


But the lessons learned in war will be of use 
when peace comes. New developments will be 
ready when increased supplies of rubber are 


available. 


And no matter what kind of rubber is avail- 
able—guayule, plantation crude, reclaimed, 
or any other—B, F. Goodrich will continue to 
make the finest tires from it, as they have 


done since 1870, 








SAFETY FIRSTS... « 


» + » » that make your tires last longer 


Drive below 40 M.P.H. .. - 
Check tire inflation weekly ... 
Have your tires inspected regularly. 


These are firsts in safety for your present 
. - which very likely must last you 


for the duration. There is still no prospect 
of sufficient rubber for ordinary civilian 
needs. So don’t take chances with your 
present tires. 





ee 


- 4 distribute this shortage evenly over’ 


inevitably very drastic, 


Study of existing credit institu- 
tions and possible extension of 
them to meet farmers’ néeds. Also, 
adjustment of debts that cannot 
be met by competent farmers, 

An integrated transportation sys- 
tem dévised to supply the cheapest 
and best service, while maintain- 
ing the independent identities of 
the two major rail systems. 

Assistance to farmers in obtain- 

+ ing use of mechanized equipment, 

‘and consideration of State or mu- 
nicipal ownership of power equip- 
ment, 

Assistance in the development-of 
educational and health services, 
rural electrification, better roads 
and improved farm homes, 

Steps to remove fearof unjusti- 
fiably low prices which result from 
surpluses, 

Decentralization, This-would be 
sought in administrative functions 
and controls, with local govern- 
ments considering local problems. 


Seeks Co-operation 


To facilitate the carrying out of 
his 30-point program the Progres- 
sive Conservative leader said that 
co-operation of organized farmers 
and other representative men in the 
agricultural’ industry would be 
sought, that a trained man would be 
appointed as Dominion “Agriculture 
Minister, together with an under- 
secretary. As well, a board of live- 
stock commissioners would have 
power to regulate all aspects of live- 
stock marketing. 





| Doseo Reduces 
Plate Output” 


Slowdown'in Shipbuild- 


ing Limits Need for Steel 
Plate 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Operations of the 
110-inch plate mill of Dominion Steel 
& Coal Corp. at Sydney have been 
cut from two shifts to one daily, on 
instructions from the Steel Control- 
ler’s office. 

While no official explanation has 
been given, it is understood the slow- 
down parallels that in the shipbuild- 
ing program. The same quantity of 
plate is not now needed and the steel 
intended for plate will now be di- 
verted to other purposes. 

Other Divisions Unaffected 

The reduced operations do not ex- 
tend to other departments of Dosco’s 
big Sydney plant. ” 

The plate mill, constructed during 
the last war but first put into pro- 
duction in this war, turns out flat 
sheets that are used mainly in ship 
construction. Its yearly production 
on the two-shift basis was about 100,- 
000 tons. oo 


WPTB Making 








(Continued from page 1) 
departments suggesting avenues for 
saving, such as mailing lists, mime- 
ograph material, letterheads, cor- 
respondence. 

Crisis in Pulp 

Activity on the paper conserva- 
tion front stems in part from meet- 
ings held here last week between 
WPTB officials and Morris W. Wil- 
son and his U. S. and U. K. associ- 
ates on the Pulp and Paper Com- 
mittee set up some time ago by the 
Combined Production & Resources 
Board and the Combined Raw Ma- 
terials Board) to investigate the 
looming crisis in pylp and paper 
demand and supply. Though it will 
be possibly another two months be- 
fore this committee is ready to re- 
port—it has already issued a pre- 


‘the information available ‘so far 
points so clearly to a crisis in pulp 
and paper during 1944. 

Facts at present available indicate 
that Canada is being called on cur- 
rently for’'7% million tons of pulp- 
wood against which there is a cur- 
rent “deficit” of about 1.5 million 
tons. Heretofore, this deficit has 
been made up largely by drawing 
on inventory. 

This inventory has now almost 
entirely disappeared, and: for 1944 


Jit now. appears that the over-all 


shortage of pulpwood will approxi- 


| mate at least 1 millidh cords. 


Since it will not be possible to 
all ‘uses of wood products, the end 


result so far as the majority of uses 
for pulpwood are concerned will be 





Paper Use Cut) 


liminary but purely factual report}. 
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~ @ When you buy a Victory Bond you are insuring 
peace, freedom and security for your country and for 
yourself in the years tocome.. — 





To make victory sure, Canada needs every. available 
dollar. Make your full contribution by buying Victory 
Bonds in two ways... from savings and on the instal- 
ment plan from what you earn. 


SPEED THE VICTORY!... BUY; VICTORY «BONDS! 
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approved the plan of reorganization 
as modified and previously passed by 
the common and: preferred stock- 


holders. Under the plan maturity of the oe 
This was the third meeting. The | bonds will be extended from 1949 to| Changed par for par, with interest 
revious two had to be deferred’ be- :1957, with principal and interest' rate unchanged. 


— of lack ot . rec pid , payable in Canadian funds only ine 
meeting required only the bondhold- . : : 
ers’ present to constitute a quorum. — ae eet o ah te oe, 


Eastern Dairies Plan 
Passes Bondholders 


Holders. of: the 6%’ convertible 
bonds of “Eastern Dairies Ltd. have p 
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FOR THE EMPIRE'S FIGHTERS FROM 
CANADA'S SHOPS 


Up to 1939, not.a single gun barrel, let alone a complete gun and 
_mounting, had ever been produced in Canada. 
_ Starting literally from “scratch”, Canadian gun manufacturers now 
produce 8 different types of guns and 14 different types of carriages 
©r mountings . .. guns for the army, navy and air force . . . including 
the 25-pounder which Winston Churchill has called—“the best 
gun in the world”. 

50,000 people are now employed in Canada’s gun 
industry. in 1942, 13,000 complete guns were delivered, 
in addition to more than 100,000 machine guns, whilst, 
‘in small arms, production is. opproaching 3 every 
two.minutes, 24 hours a day, seven days o week ! 

A truly astounding feat, in which the machine 
tools and other equipment supplied by 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse have played 

* @ notable part, Bs 


ee Sa Me ae ae es 


Pearce gag a, So 
n 
battle of uction. Listed | below are @ 
some of the more essential ‘““Tools of 
Production” that we are supplying to 
Canada's Wartime Industry. $ - . 


MACHINE TOOLS 
‘TOOLS (Pneumatic and Electric) 
SHOP SUPPLIES 
R'L'Y & CONTR’S EQUIF'T 
SCALES 
ENGINES (Diesel and Gasoline) 
PUMPS 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
COAL STOKERS 
TRUCKS (Hand and Power) 
° REFRACTORIES 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS | 


Re 
eRe Rr eRe: er ‘ 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE HELPS THE WAR WHEELS TURN 


.canaApvian Fairbanks -MOrsS@ company Pinitel 
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lumbia Power 
ie! Scotia Light & Power Co. 

: Each of the four companies im- 
mediately involved is the largest 
public utility operator in the prov- 





















electricity, gas and tramways. They 
serve over 2.4 million people, or. al- 
most one in every five citizens in 
the Dominion. They meet the needs 
of 11 cities and several score. other 
communities. 
















lions h.p, of developed hydro-elec- 
tricity; hundreds of miles of tram- 
ways and complementary equip- 
ment; a huge fleet of busés and ges 
plant with an annual capacity run- 
ning into billions of cubic feet. 

Their securities are held by tens 
of thousands of investors in this 
country, the United States and 
Britain. The safety of the invest- 
ment in these companies concerns 
every Canadian holding an insur- 
ance policy, as public utility securi- 
ties constitute an important share 
of insurance company investments 

Case of B. C. Power 

On the West Coast, the Hart Gov- 
ernment is actively assisting a plan 
to have British Columbia Power 
Corp.’s utility empire taken over by 
the municipalities which it serves. 

Preliminary discussions have 
been undertaken by Premier Hart 
with a company committee, com- 
prising A, J. Nesbitt, J. H. Gundy 
and Severe Godin, as to a possible 
basis for transfer of control of the 
property. ; 
: The West Coast situation is a de- 
s velopment going back four or five 
‘ years when the provincial govern« 
ment appointed a public utility 
commission. This board investigat- 
ed B. C. Power’s holdings and oper-' 
ations of its various utility subsidi- 
aries. Every phase was covered by 
the enquiry; including the supply- 
ing of light, power, heat, water, gas 
and transportation services. 

Late in 1941 S. R. Weston, the 
commission’s chief engineer, com- 
pleted his study. It was concerned 
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Canadian Bakeries 


Years Ended Aug. 1 
1943 


; 1942 
Earn. per share (com.) $0.06 90.10 

Paid seb ad ceevesie nil nil 

Working capital ..... $85,049 $214,609 

ote: parenthesis refer to 


previous year’s operations). 


Reduction of net profits, due to 
increased payments of income taxes, 
to $57,572 ($64,967) is shown by the 
annual report of Canadian Baker- 
ies. This does not include 
refundable excess profits taxes of 
$46,846 ($2,251). Operating profit 
for the year showed a considerable 
increase to $478,712 ($304,637), from 

which $268,812 ($77,754) had to be 

ci paid out in taxes. 
a Principal balance sheet changes 
was a reduction in the company’s 
indebtednéss to the Imperial Bank 
to $66,300 ($293,667). Working capi- 
tal dropped to $85,049 ($214,609), 
in spite of an increase in current 
assets. This was due mainly to a 
large provision, $230,933, for in- 
come and excess profits taxes. 

Equipment of the company is 
wearing out, and a considerable 
sum of money will have to be spent 
in replacements, R. W. Ward, presi- 
dent, stated in this annual report. 
Additions to propery and purchase 
of new equipment necessitated ex- 

penditure of $35,153 during the year, 

while equipment sold or otherwise 
disposed of amounts to $31,955. 















Wright-Hargreaves 


Years Ended Aug. 81: 1943 1942 
Earned (pd.) a share $.35(.36) §.49(.45) 
Working capital ... $4,598,752 $4,817,074 












Ore reserves, tons .... 1,150,521 1,185,445 
alue per ton ...... $19.17 $19.34 
Tons milled .......... 245,130 316,210 
Recovery per ton .. 5 $19.80 
Shares ding .. 5,500,000 5,500,000 


Reflecting a decline in production 
value by $1.3 millions to $4,886,368, 
Wright-Hargreaves profits showed a 
further decline to $1,942,852 in. the 
1943 fiscal year ($2,691,177 in 1942). 
Despite concentration of work in 
known ore areas due to the short- 
age of labor, ore reserves showed a 
narrow decline as noted above. 

Detailed geological study and re- 
mapping of vein structures was con- 
" tinued throughout the year. This 
? work, aided by drilling, is continu- 
8 ing to prove valuable both from 
standpoint of finding ore and in 
helping correlate and solve geologi- 
cal structures, it is stated. 

Treatment of sulphide content of 
‘| mill tailings in the Lake Shore 

roasting plant was continued during 
the year. 


Toronto Elevators 































Di Years Ended July 81: 19430-1948 
Earn, per share (com.) $2.19 $4.25 
ppaskigenseceds guste cuenta 

(Note: ; in refer to 





cially in the last year. 


is that the operating units should 
be taken over by Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, New Westminster and other 
communities served. 


not go beyond a willingness to helr 
the municipalities arrange a deal, 
should they decide to go ahead. This 
might be in the form of financing. 


creation of two . public utility 
boards; one for the mainland, serv- 
ing Vancouver, New Westminster, 
ete., and one for Vancouver Island, 
serving Victoria, etc. 


with a program for rural electrifica- 
tion which the provinciel govern- 
ment itself is sponsoring to provide 
power for farmers. So far there 
have been only tentative approach- 
es by the government and the muni- 
cipalities. 


tsolidated balance sheet of B. C. 
Power showed assets having a book 


Although Montreal Light, Heat & Power is the larg- 
est and most recent public utility enterprise in Canada 
to have definite moves toward public ownership of ‘its 
electric producing and distributing properties taken, 
it is not alone in this respect. British Columbia Power 
Corp., Winnipeg Electric Co, and Nova Scotia Light & - 
Power Co. also face similar moves. Scope of the proper- 
~ ties involved and their importance to the investing 
public as well as to the municipalities in which they oper- 
ate is outlined in the accompanying story. ; 


flared up from time to time, espe-, Co. and the city hydro system, the 
provincial government also is di- 
It is not proposed that the B. C.| rectly interested for it operates a 
provincial hydro system. 


















Would Facilitate Plan 
The Government’s interest does 


The government is said to favor 


Such a policy also would conform 


At the end: of last year the con- 


value of $122.9 millions, with $113.6 
millions in fixed assets, after provi- 
sion for a: depreciation reserve of 
$33:6 millions. 

At. Winnipeg, the agitation for 
public ownership involves several 
other features. The company oper- 
ates two large hydro-electric plants. 
From these stations power is trans- 
mitted to Winnipeg where it is of- 


Company Reports - - |N.B.’s Bi 


ed in eastern Canada, and must come 
principally from the western pro- 
vinces. Most of this grain will move 
directly to country points through 
regular trade chanriels, while a sub- 
stantial reserve is being built up in 
eastern elevators. 

New High in “Master Feeds.” 

Highest point in’ the company’s 
history was reached in the sale of 
its products, “Master Feeds,” and 
this in spite of many difficulties 
encountered in obtaining supplies 
for manufacture of the company’s 
complete feeds and concentrates. 
Facilities Yor extracting oil from 
soya beans and linseed have been 
enlarged and further plans are un- 
der way to double capacity. 

Inventory holdings were reduced 
nearly 50% during the year, while 
accounts receivable on future sales 
increased, to $1.6 millions ($384,782), 
with grain held as collateral. Hold- 
ings of Dominion Government 
bonds are at $660,000 ($50,625) and 
City of Sarnia loans are shown at 
$276,729. ($324,689). 


Alta. Pacific Grain 
Years Ended June 36: 1943 7 


Earned on preferred . .16 
Working capital $2,768.744 $2,908 588 


Alberta Pactfic Grain Co. reports 
consolidated net profit of $4,798 in 
the year ended June 30, as against 
$210,509 the year before. While op- 
erating profit was off sharply, the 
poor showing in net profit was due 
to charging off $121,374 for loss on 
sale of investments and further in- 
crease in depreciation reserve. 

Consolidated balance sheet as at 
the end of last June showed inven- 
tories substantially higher, with cor- 
responding increase in bank loans. 
Cash and marketable securities also 
incteased, while. bonded debt and 
special loans were reduced. 

In his report to shareholders, H. 
E. Sellers, president, says the agree- 
ment to sell the company to Algoma 
Grain Securities has been approved 
and as soon as possible steps will 
be taken to distribute the net pro- 
ceeds among the shareholders, with 
a view to surrendering the com- 
pany’s charter. 


Guaranty Trust Makes 
Niagara Loan Offer 


New offer to purchase assets of 
Niagara Falls Loan & Savings has 
been made to its shareholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of Canada. 









competing firms, combined with) 
wider “use of electricity and growth 
_ Vin population, the company has 
established a successful operating 
and financial record. ae 
While Montreal Power hag main-} 
tained a high standard of service 
and made periodic reductions in 
| electricity rates, there has been dis- 
satisfaction with the company’s rate 
‘schedule for some time ‘past in cer- 












has been seriously considering a 
plan whereby it can broaden its 
rural distribution system to bring 
cheap power to a larger number of 
farmers. 


up a Rural Electrification Commis- 
sion to study the problem. While 
primarily concerned with distribu- 
tion in rural areas, the group was 
asked to look into possible savings 
if the two power systems in Win- 
nipeg .were merged. 


savings would result from consoli- 
dation of power producers, but that 
it “was not empowered to conduct 
negotiations in an effort to bring 
the said utilities together in order 
to work out a plan of reorganization 
and is of the opinion that in any 
event the present time is not oppor- 
tune:for the conclusion of such ne- 
gotiations.” 


some for Manitoba would be to have 
the provincial government take 
over Winnipeg Electric’s generating 
plants, thus acquiring power for rural 
































































Electricity for Farmers 
For some time the government 














To. that end the government set 








The Commission reported that 


















Grounds for Action 
A solution long recommended by 











electrification, and sell the surplus 
to Winnipeg, where the competitive 
systems would be merged into a 
single ownership under the City of 
Winnipeg. ‘ 

Winnipeg Electric Co.’s balance 










tain quarters. 


Board Revalues Assets” 
“To determine the reasonableness 


of the company’s rate structure, the 
Quebec Public Service Board under- 
took an inventory of the company }* 
assets employed in electrical service. 


This was completed.a short time 


ago. The Board concluded that the 
value of assets employed in the elec- 
trical service was $70 millions. The 
company claimed $112 millions. The 
Board served notice on the com- 
pany to appear in court Nov. 12 to 
show reason why the value of these 
assets should not be written down 
and electricity rates established to 
provide the company with earnings 
af $13.3 millions on its investment 
on the basis of 1939 operations. 


Godbout, Wants Property — 
Within a few hours of the deliv- 


ery of this notice Premier Godbout 
proposed to introduce a bill at the 
next session of the provincial legisla- 
ture to have the province expropri- 
ate the “electrical distribution” sys- 
tem. 


Widely held opinion is that the 


government’s political strength has 
weakened and with a provincial 
election in the offing, the move to 
expropriate is designed to streng- 
then political fences. 


Nova Scotia Light 
Discussion points to the possibility 


of Nova Scotia Light & Power Co. 
being taken over by the City of 
Halifax. 


Toward the close of the last ses- 
sion of the provincial Rgislature, 
an amendment to the Public Utili- 
ties Act was introduced to establish 
a “reasonable and just return” on 
capital invested in’ electrical utili- 
ties. This was to replace the old 





dig Potato Crop 
Is Valuable. 


This Year 


Record-breaking Crop Harvested Will Ease 
Shortages in Other Provinces and Brings 
Prosperity to Growers , 


From Our Own Correspondent 


SAINT JOHN.—New Brunswick is 
Canada’s best hope of averting an- 
other potato shortage such as that 
which developed last winter. 

While poor potato crops are re- 
ported by most provinces, including 
Quebec and Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick has the greatest crop in his- 
tory. It will amount to eight million 
barrels and the value, estimated on 
the basis of ceiling prices, will reach 
$20 millions. 

Growers here increased their po- 
tato acreage around 25% last spring. 
Nature took a hand and increased the 
yield per acre by an estimated 50 to 
60%. Average yield in New Bruns- 


wick is placed at 150 barrels to the 


acre, and-the quality of stock has 
never been so good, 

Anticipating a short supply in the 
central provinces, buyers for the big 
food firms have been travelling 
through the N, B. potato belt, placing 
orders for all they can get. One man, 
representing a national chain store, 
has been trying to contract for de- 


livery of 25 to 50 carloads of potatoes | 


a week, 

Latest figures showed 2,000 car- 
loads of potatoes shipped west from 
this province so far, at a time when 
less than half this quantity is nor- 
mally shipped. In coming months 
shipments will likely reach 10,000 
carloads. 

‘ Nova Scotia Buying 

Meanwhile Nova Scotia is buying 
heavily in New Brunswick, having 
had a crop failure in many sections. 
Buyers from N. S, seek hundreds of 
carloads for plants which are de- 
hydrating potatoes for the armed 
forces overseas, They are competing 
in the market with buyers from New 
Brunswick's two dehydration plants, 
and only the rigid application of ceil- 
ings holds prices down to the present 
level of $2.46 a barrel. 

N, B.’s commercial potato industry 
—this has for years been the biggest 
surplus producing province—follows 
the upper reaches of the St. John 
River, paralleling the famous potato 
belt in the State of Maine. The big- 
gest growers cultivate several hun- 
dreds of acres each. Hon. Fred W. 
Pirie, N. B. Minister of Lands and 
Mines, grows 1,500 acres of potatoes 


at Grand Falls—around 225,000 bar- | Less: © 


rels this season. 
The potatoes are dug by machines, 
tractor-drawn machines on extensive 


operations, but they have to be pick- write-off 


ed off the ground by hand. An ex- 
perienced picker can pick 100 bar- 
rels a day, to earn $12 at the present 
pay of 12 cents a barrel. One family, 
father, mother and nine children 
from 19 down, earned $936 in 16 


were few and far between—and it is 
going into dental treatment, new 
eye glasses, repairs to buildings, im- 
provement of livestock herds and 
things like that. A lot of it is also 
going-into vietory bonds. 

As one farmer told The Financial 
Post: “We have learned our lesson 
in this part of the country. We had 
to pull our belts in awful tight during 
the 30’s and we remember it. We 
aren’t spending the way we did in 
the potato boom of the last war.” 

Storage space for potatoes is at a 
premium. Every potato house is 
crammed full and 100 new. potato 
houses have been built recently in 
two counties alone, Carleton and Vic- 
toria. These structures, banked with 
earth at the sides, hold around 5,000 
barnels each, although there are large 
ones like that of H. H. Hatfield, M.P., 
6 ee which hold 15,000 bar- 
rels. 

Farmers have potatoes stored in 
their attics and cellars and even in 
their living rooms in some villages. 

They also have barn floors piled 
high with potatoes that will have to 
be shipped before heavy frost sets 
in. There is danger that a sudden cold 
snap will cause losses running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Across the border, in Maine, state 
road machinery is busy digging deep 
pits in which potatoes for which 
there is no other storage will be 
buried for the winter. Nothing o7 
this kind has developed yet in New 
Brunswick. 





Preston Shows 
Higher Recovery 


Third quarter production of Pres- 
ton East Dome Mines showed a de- 
crease in gross. bullion productidn 
and cperating profit when compar- 
ed with the same period last year, 
but the recovery per ton was some- 
at higher. Figures are given be- 
ow: . 

Oper. Results—Quarters —* Sept. 30 





1942 

Tons! MEL eset: 2 ee 
Net recovery . ...... 489,665 660,038 
: Oper. & admin. 328,305 428,039 
SE: Bete ieee: ER Mage 
Tons milled .......... 817 80,915 


dividend of 25 cents both actin 
Dec. 1 to shareholders of record 
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Me 


None of us will be completely happy until the day’ of 
Victory. The day our boys are back; our sons, brothers and 
husbands, We want our way of life to. go on, and we're 
fighting to maké sure it does. We want Jim or Bill (you 
know his name) to be sitting right there in his easy chair 
with his pipe or studying in his own room. We want to have 


friends in for dinner 
4 















"SA VICTORY Bons 


them. We want to be able to take a long drive in the 
country, buy a new car, have fun, be happy. We want to 
live again on that sunny side of things of which Coca-Cola, 
itself, is such a symbol. There are so many things we want 
back. Yes, so many. None of them will comie unless we 
win. All, and more, will come when we win: The Victory 


again i 3 and a/big rosie beef for © Bonds you buy will speed the day : : ; the day of Victory: 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY .OF CANADA; ‘LIMITED 
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section calling for a return of 8%. | pany, told the House Committee, the 
The amendment was not clear as 

to whether the return was to be | take over the utility as the consum- 

determined before or after taxes. | ers would save’a million dollars in 

Arguing that the return might be| taxation. 

determined after taxes, ' 

Stewart, K.C., counsel for the com-| meeting of the Halifax city council 


REACH THIS VITAL WAGE-EARNING MARKET 
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- ADVERTISERS 


buy the Popular Group 
as a Single Unit. 


Each month your advertise- 
ment Gppears in the following 















Adventure 
All Story Love 
Argosy 
Black Mask 
Detective Tales 
Dime Detective 
Dime Western 
Flynn's Detective 
Love Book ; 
Love Short Stories 
New Western 
Rangeland Romances 
Ten Story Western 
Strange Detective 
Mysteries 

and six of the following bi- 

monthly magazines: 
Ace G-Man 
Big-Book Western 
Big-Book Detective 
Dare-Devil Aces 
Fighting Aces 
New Detective 
New Love 
Romance — 
Star Western 




























J. McG. 


group of monthly magazines: 


that the legislature was about to 
adjourn and, there would not be 
enough time to give sufficient con- 
sideration to the proposed measure, 

Halifax’s request was deferred, 
That it will come up at the next 
session is expected. 


was called and the decision reached 
to seek authority from the legisla- 
ture to take over the utility prop- 
erty. 

Application was made to the gov- 
ernment for enabling legislation. 
However, Premier MacMillan said 


Government should-go ahead and 


Following this incident, a special 
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“POPULAR PUBLICATIONS” 


_ CAMPAIGN cannot effectively. Market trends have chan 
78.8% of our total readers are ‘wage-eamers. Thiet is now Canada’s top Sener 


m 
Today, more Canadians buy Popular Publi 
When pate they =» ony 3 ABC. every pent. 
2. oneyed Market 5. Extremely Long Life 
3. A National Market 6, A Preferred Audience 
vibe con ch ony ote Comte Hagens 
4 = Only 9c. per page‘ per 1000 readers 
ess Ask Your Advertising Agency. 
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excess of what was shipped 
or 16% over shipments in th 
gays Paul Kellogg, Acting P 
of the Newsprint Associa 
Canada, in an open letter 
wood Noyes, President 
american Newspaper Pu 
These shipme: 
qwill be 231,000 tons, or 10 
the average amount shippec 
war years, he a 
Te etiiciens | by 
American publishers to th: 
that Canadian newsprint m 
turers have failed in their 
tions to their customers on t! 
side of the line 

In his letter to the Presi 
the ANPA, Mr. Kellogg sa 
he is concerned not only be 
apparent lack of appreciatior 
efforts being made by the 
dian industry to keep up ne 
shipments, but chiefly becau 
criticisms show such a comp! 
regard, or lack of knowledg: 
actual facts of the case. 

Do Better Than Others 

In pointing out that this 
fs being accomplished in C 
fourth year of the war, th: 
ciation head draws attentior 
fact that United States mills 
will ship 146,000 tons, or 1° 
than in 1939, and 97,000 tons, 
less than the average in t! 
year pre-war period. 

Newfoundland, on the othe 
he} says, again will ship a c 
able excess over 1939 and | 
but tonnage 1s comparative!) 
because of limited capacity. 

Letter to Noyes 

In his letter to Mr. Noy 
Kellogg said in part: 

“Tt am taking advantage « 
expressed friendly attitude 
Canada to set forth very cl 
this open letter what are 1) 
of the United States newspri 
ply to date. 

“At tha,close of this lett 
are three statistical tables 

. from data published in t 
and released jointly by the 
and by the Newsprint Ass 
of Canada. I have used fig 
the nearest thousand of tons t 
trate what I have in mind. 
first table, I have shown shi; 
by country of origin into the 
States market in the year: 
1942, 1939 and the average « 
through 1939. It should be r 
bered that 1943 is Canada’s 
year of the war although o: 
second year of the war f 
United States. The year | 
taken as the last year of oper 
ment; 1935-to 1939 is taken as 
year pre-war average,during 
time: mormal deliveries wer 
hampered. For 1943 I have 
the actual shipments for 
months and extended these 
same rate to twelve months. | 
this is logical for Canada b« 
the’ Newsprint. Administrat 
committed the industry to c 
shipments at current rates th 
the rest of the year and I pr 
the method may be used equ: 
curately for the other sour 


supply. 
Doing Big Job 
“Consider now the second 
labelled, ‘United States Sup; 
1942,” and note the following 


ling figures: 

“Shipments: from Canada 
third year: of the war, wh¢ 
drain. om manpower was re 
as great as it will presimabl; 
the United States in 1944, stil 
617,000 tons over its shipm 
1939 and 500,000 tons over: it 
ments in the average of t 
pre-war years. In percentages 
are 134% and 122%. respecti 
pre-war shipments. 

“Newfoundland shows ar 

percentage increase | 
cause ‘of ‘the limited capacit: 
Newfoundland mills the actu 


The 
Sharehold« 


Standard profits can now 
first time, be estimated w 
sonable accuracy from the 
sheets of companies whose 
ends on or after June 30, 194: 
statements are the first in \ 
full year’s operations und 
100% excess profits tax wit 
refundable are reported 0: 

In most cases, calculat 
Standard profits can now 
fected on the basis that n 
pany can show net profits of 
than 70% of ‘standard und 
Present levy, There are, h 
€xceptions to this that ma 
Calculation less simple. 

© -companies charge : 
depreciation and other 
than the limit permitted by 
authorities, with the result 
Ported net is below 70 
standard profit, In other 
dividends from other con 
= iaebie in the hands 
Pient company, since the 
already taxed in the payin 
Pany) are included in net s 
the net is larger than 70% « 








. ard earned profits. 


a 20% refundable act: 
eck against these possib! 
and in the table 


| Curacies, 
; ve those statements whic 
this check, or on which s 


Planation is available have b 
cluded, Narlaimo-Duncan U 


» for *ample, states its standard 


fits in the annual report. 
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Canada Fulfil Promise] 
To Supply U.S. Paper 


Paul Kellogg, Acting 






President of Newsprint 


Assoc., Says Current Shipments 16% Over 


' 1939 in Answer to Criticisms of Publishers | 


From Our Own 

MONTREAL.—Canada will -ship 
this year nearly 350,000 tons of 
newsprint to the United States in 
excess of what was shipped in 1939, 
or 16% over shipments in that year, 
gays Paul Kellogg, Acting President 
of the Newsprint Association of 
Canada, in an open letter to Lin- 
wood Noyes, President of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. These shipments also 
will be 231,000 tons, or 10% over 
the average amount shipped in the 
five pre-war years, he added, ,in 
answering criticisms by some 
American publishers to the effect 
that Canadian newsprint manufac- 
turers have failed in their obliga- 
tions to their customers on the other 
gide of the line. 

In his letter to the President of 
the ANPA, Mr. Kellogg says that 
he is concerned not only because of 
apparent lack of appreciation of the 
efforts being made by the Cana- 
dian industry to keep up newsprint 
shipments, but chiefly because these 
criticisms show such a complete dis- 
regard, or lack of knowledge of the 
actual facts of the case. 

Do Better Than Others. 

In pointing out that this record 
is being accomplished in Canada’s 
fourth year of the war, the Asso- 
ciation head draws attention to the 
fact that United States mills in 1943 
will ship 146,000 tons, or 15% less 
than in 1939, and 97,000 tons, or 11% 
jess than the average in the five- 
year pre-war period. 

Newfoundland, on the other hand, 
he says, again will ship a consider- 
able excess over 1939 and pre-war, 
put tonnage is comparatively small 
pecause of limited capacity. 

Letter to Noyes 

In his letter to Mr. Noyes, Mr. 
Kellogg said in part: 

“| am taking advantage of your 
expressed friendly attitude toward 
Canada to set forth very clearly in 
this open letter what are the facts 
of the United States newsprint sup- 
ply to date. % 

“At tha,close of this letter there 
are three statistical tables taken 
.from data published in the press 
and released jointly by the ANPA 
and by the Newsprint Association 
of Canada. I have used ‘figures to 
the nearest thousand of tons to illus- 
trate what I have in mind. In the 
first table, I have shown shipments 
by country of origin into the United 
States market in the years :1943, 

1942, 1939 and the average of 1935 
through 1939. It should be remem- 
bered that 1943 is Canada’s fourth 
year of the war although only the 
second year of the war for the 
United States. The year 1939 is 
taken as the last year of open ship- 
ment; 1935 to 1939 is taken as a five- 
year pre-war average,during which 
time normal deliveries were un- 
hampered. For 1943 I have taken 
the actual shipments for nine 
months and extended these at the 
same rate to twelve months. I know 
this is logical for Canada because 
the Newsprint, Administrator has 
committed the industry to continue 
shipments at current rates through 
the rest of the year and I presume 
the method may be used equally ac- 
curately for the other sources of 


supply. 
Doing Big Job | 

“Consider now the second table 
labelled, ‘United States Supply in 
1942,” and note the following start- 
ling figures: 

“Shipments from Canada in its 
third year of the war, when the 
drain on manpower. was relatively 
as great as it will presumably be in 
the United States in 1944, still were 
617,000 tons over its shipthents in 
1939 and 500,000 tons over: its ship- 
ments in the average of the five 
pre-war years. In percentages, these 
are 134% and 122%, respectively of 
pre-war shipments. 

“Newfoundland shows an even 
larger percentage increase but be- 
cause of the limited capacity ‘of the 
Newfoundland mills the actual addi- 


The 
Shareholder 


Standard profits can now, for the 
first time, be estimated with rea- 
sonable accuracy from the balance 
sheets of companies whose year 
ends on or after June 30, 1943, These 
Statements are the first in which 4 
full year’s operations under the 
100% excess profits tax with 20% 
refundable are reported on. 

In most cases, calculation of 
standard profits can now be ef- 
fected on the basis that no com- 
pany can show net profits of more 
than 70% of standard under the 
Present levy. There are, however, 
€xceptions to this that make the 
calculation less simple. 

Some companies charge more to 
depreciation and other reserves 
than the limit permitted by the tax 
authorities, with the result that re- 
ported net is below 70% of the 
slandard profit. In other cases, 
dividends from other companies 
(not taxable in the hands of the 
Tecipient company. since they were 
already taxed in the paying com- 
Pany) are included in net so that 
the net is larger than 70% of stand- 
ard earned profits. i 

The 20% refundable acts as a 
check against these possible inac- 
Curacies, and in the table below, 
only those statements which satis- 
fy this check, or on which-some ex- 
Planation is available have been in- 
cluded. Nanaimo-Duncan Utilities, 
for example, states its standard pro- 

in the annual report. — 

: Net ‘aiteatnd 

Profits ndard 
Canadian, Bakeries .., 357.672 F§02-200 
B Greenienyicc’tts 230,878 350,000 
National Steel Car °""" sinors 1.170.000 
Nanaimo-Duncan. °.., 87468. "101,862 
patario Steel Prods, .. °87.793 108,000 

Thende ee en» 184,560 263,600 

investment income. 





Correspondent 2 
tional tonnage shipped to the United 
the neighborhood 


up. . 

7 United States mills failed to 
ship the tonnage delivered in 1939 
by 9,000 tons but were 40,000 tons 
over pre-war 
In other words, Canada alone was 
able to more than double the loss 
of shipments which was sustained 
by United “States publishers who 
had previously chosen to buy from 
overseas markéts, 

“Now look at the . gures 

w look at the same fi, for 
1943,.shown in the third table, This 
is a year when Canada has been, 
according to some critics, restrict- 
ing, limiting, cutting down, deliber- 
ately holding back, and otherwise 
penalizing the United States pub- 
lishers. Canada will ship this year 
nearly 350,000 tons to the United 
States in excess of what she ship- 
ped in 1939 or 16% over shipments 
in that year. These Se will 
also be 231,000 tons, or 10% over the 
average amount shipped in the five 
pre-war years. Recollect that this is 
Canada’s fourth year of the war. 
United States mills in 1943 will ship 
146,000 tons, or 15% less than in 
1939, and 97,000 tons or 11% less 
than the average in the five-year 
pre-war period. Newfoundland 
again will ship a considerable ex- 
cess wee? 1939, and pre-war, but 
again tonnage is comparativel 
small because of limited capacity. : 

“This: evidence of the reliability 
of Canada as a source of supply is 
so plain that I wonder anyone look- 
ing at it can fail to realize the true 
situation. 

: Help in Other Ways 

‘In addition to this volume of 
newsprint, Canada has been sup- 
porting the pulp and paper industry 
of the United States. I understand 
that Canadian shipments of pulp to 
United States mills in the year 1943 
will be close to 13 million tons or 
more than double the tonnage de- 
livered pre-war. Exports of pulp- 
wood for manufacture into pulp | 
and paper in the United States -in 
both 1942 and 1943 will also sub- 
stantially exceed exports in 1939 
and in the period 1935-1939. 

“You may be assured,” said Mr. 
Kellogg in conclusion, “that the In- 
dustry will continue to do its ut- 
most to hold this position of relia- 
bility which it deserves as illus- 


‘trated by these figures. It is true 
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that during the last year we have 
been able to continue deliveries at 
the current rate only by sacrifice of 
our pulpwood reserve inventory. 
We now have no pulpwood re- 
serves to use for our customers, but 
no matter what may be the degree 
of curtailment in 1944 I think you 
will find when the year ers that 
Canada will be found to be its usual 
reliable source of supply for United 
States publishers. It is gratifying to 
Canada that so many United States 
publishers, through the medium of 
their long term contracts, have ex- 
pressed their confidence in the re- 
liabibity of our industry as a source 
of their newsprint supply.” 


SHIPMENTS INTO UNITED STATES MARKET 


(in thousands of tons) 


Average 


*1948 19423 19389, 1935-1949 
From Canada ......... soccccccesoee 2,542 2,811 2,194 “2,311 
From Newfoundland ...... beans . 144 196 87 100 
From United States .........6 soves 990 933. > 942 3 
Brom Overseas 2.2... ..cccccccccces 0 0 294 7 


*Shipments for first nine months-extended to twelve months. 
U. 8. SUPPLY IN 1942 


Tons Received in 1942 


, 1942 Receipts 


Over or Under Over or Under as a percentage of; 
1939 5S years pre-war 1939 «=°«S years pre-war 
From Canada ...... 617,000 over 500,000 over 134% 122% 
From Newfoundland 109,000 over 96,000 over Se 224% 195% 
From U.S. ....... e 9,000 under 40,000 over ‘ 99% 104% 
From Overseas ..... 294,000 under 257,000 under 0% 0% 


U. 8. SUPPLY IN 1043 


Tons Received in 1942 


1943 Receipts 


Over or Under Over or Under as a percentage of: 
1939 5S years pre-war 1989 «= years pre-war 
From Canada ...... 348,000 over 231,000 over 116% 110% 
From Newfoundland 57,000 over 44,000 over 165% 144% 
BIC Wate cc vcones 146,000 under 97,000 under 85°% 89% 
From Overseas ..... 294,000 under 257,000 under 0%" 0% | 
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CIL Reports Sales. Up 
But Net Turns Down 


Fiom Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Sales of Canadian 
Industries Ltd., for the first nine 
months of 1943 -were slightly higher 
than in the like period of 1942, 
though operations of the company 
have been more affected this year 
by direct military demands than at 
any time since the outbreak of the 
war. 


Net profits this year, says the 
company, have continued the down- 
ward trend in evidence since 1939 
and are not expected to exceed 
those of 1942, Production costs have 
increased materially and the added 
expense resulting from intensive 
utilization of equipment and from 
postponed maintenance’ is now re- 
flected, to @gnarked extent inycosts. 

In contrast with the years prior 
to 1940, the company reports, it is 
no longer possible to install the 
most up to date and efficient equip- 
ment for civilian goods production. 
Furthermore, the larger, volume of 
business has been the only factor 


which has helped. to offset’ the ef- 
fect of price ceilings and higher 
costs of manufacturing. 


Completion of the necessary plant 
facilities has enabled C.LL. to un- 
dertake large scale production of 
certain synthetic materials required 
to replace some raw materials 
whose supply has been curtailed by 
war. An example of this is nylon, 
replacing silk, which is being pro- 
duced in considerable volume from 
the company’s new plant. 


In addition, not only has experi- 
mental and development work re- 
sulted in entirely new uses being 
found for many of the company’s 
peacetime. chemiéals, but other 
products have been made to per- 
form new functions. Sales for di- 
rect war purposes have, as a result, 
increased this year. 


There has, on the other hand, 
been a reduction in demand from 
consumer. goods industries for a 
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wide range of chemicals. Moreover, 

certain sections of the company’s 

business have been unfavorably af- 

fected by curtailed supplies of raw 

materials and imported. chemicals. 
D. I. L. Near Peak 


In Defence Industries Ltd: the 
huge construction program under- 
taken on behalf of the government. 
has been virtually completed and 
the critical stage in supplying many 
military chemicals and explosives 
has been overcome. 

Although total output of D.LL. 
has been expanded substantially 
over 1942, extensive changes in 
military requirements make fluctu- 
ation inevitable in the output of 
individual units. A certain amount 
of flexibility has been achieved, 
making it possible to concentrate. 
the available productive. resources 
on those products which are most 
urgenty needed. 

Although the value of output of 
military explosives, chemicals and 
small arms ammunition from plants 
owned by the government and oper- 
ated by DIL. is. several times 
greater than the value of the sales 
of the parent company, net income 
of D.IL. continues to represent only 
a small percentage of total earnings 
of Canadian Industries Ltd. 
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Scagrams Buys|C NR Extends 
U. S. Interest 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Distillers Corp.- 
Seagram’s Ltd. is reported to have 
completed arrangements for .pur- 
chase of- Frankfort Distilleries Inc., 
of Louisville, Ky., fifth largest liquor 
enterprise in North America, for a 
consideration of $42. millions.: Offi- 
cials of the company. neither con- 
firm nor deny the deal. 

National Distillers’ Products.Corp. 
and Schenley Distillers Corp., two of 
the “Big Five” distillers, were re- 
ported to have been’ actively inter- 
ested' in‘ the. purchase of Frankfort 
Distilleries; but’ were outbid by Dis- 
tillers Seagram. 

Frankfort, :makers..of Fo 
and Paul. Jones’. whiskys, as well as 
other. brands, is. reported to have 
inventories of 350,000 to 450,000 bbls. 
of bonded whiskey which will bulk 
large from a distributing standpoint 
now that all distilleries in the 
United. States and Canada have 
been converted to the production of 
industrial alcohol-for war purposes. 

Annual ‘sales volume of: Frank- 
fort is believed in trade circles to 
be: in :excess: of $100 millions, but 
no reports are:available as to the 


Revenue Gain 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Operating -rev- 
enues and net income of Canadian 
National Railways all-inclusive 
system continue to rise, September 
returns indicating an advance in 
gross of $3.1 millions and an ine 
crease in net revenue of nearly 
$600,000 over the like months a year 
ago. 

For the first nine months of the 
current year operating revenues 
reached the record figures of $326.9 
millions, a gain of $56.1 millions 
over the same period a year ago. 
While operating expenses increased 
$46.7 millions, net revenue at $72.1 
millions, shows an increase of $9.3 
millions. 

September 


Oper. revenues $36 noo eun.00e 


946,000 $33 
«oe 27,521,000 25,028,000 
000 8,832,000 


Net revenue ..... + 72,118,000 61,761,000 
tigi ioeinnatnenamnteseasislitinintenntatesnstibtlichdivtntinnipinminy 


earnings and assets since the prop- 
erty has been closely held and has 
no securities outstanding with the 
public, : 
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Government War Plants . 

Each day brings us nearer to the end of the 
war and the stupendous problem Canada and 
every other coufitry faces, in getting our economy 
geared again to peace. Yet in regard to one of the 
first and most serious problems that must be 
solved, the disposal of government war plants, 
there has been practically no official explanation. 
Until that is forthcoming the industrialist, the 
worker and almost every businessman is utterly 
unable to make definite postwar plans. 

An official statement is due and as the Mont- 
real Gazette points out “it should come as defi- 
nitely and unequivocally from a responsible 
spokesman at Ottawa as did tha.recent U. S. 
declaration by Jesse H. Jonies, U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce.” 

Three main points were stressed by Mr. Jones. 
First, that the government should “get out of ac- 
tive industry as soon as it can.” Second, that “local 
people should have first call on such plants,” but 
that a good deal of plant equipment could be 
sent to aid in reconstruction of foreign countries. 
Third, that business must. “recognize the taxpay- 
ers’ investments” when seeking to purchase plants 
and “not expect too many bargains.” 

It will not do to plead that we must first win 
the war before facing the problems of reconstruc- 
tion. To follow such a course we are simply court- 
ing grave trouble in tke period immediately fol- 
lowing the victory, Plans must be made now for 
providing a million new jobs. Through private 
initiative those jobs can be provided but only if 
we know what sort of an official economic-policy 
Ottawa is prepared to follow. 


Unions, Teachers and Policemen 

Two pieces of strange news have come out 
of British Columbia recently. The first is a recom- 
mendation at the Vancouver city council to sign 
a collective bargaining agreement for a closed 
‘union shop with a Civic Employees’ Association. 
The second is a report that the British Columbia 
Teachers’ Federation will link itself with the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. Few peo- 
ple, we predict, even from within the ranks of 
union labor itself, would agree with either of 
these steps. 

Problems, scope and functions of teachers and 
other civic employees are so utterly different 
-from those of members of the average labor 
,union that there is no natural reason why either 
tshould affiliate. It is not a case of the former 
‘being orphans, they have their own strong or- 


{ganizations and an abundance of spokesmen, and. 


‘while there may be something: of the old craft 
or guild idea about teaching, there is practically 
‘none so far as other civic employment is concerned. 
But the most preposterous part of the whole 
thing is the assumption that a yardstick can be 
\devised to measure a type of service that in ac- 
tual practice cannot be measured. The develop- 
ment of the child’s intellect is not a standard pro- 
cess like laying so many bricks or welding so 
many ship plates. The job of a policeman or fire- 
man is not one to be measured in hours or the 
number of criminals caught or fires subdued. 


Shaw Unmasks Socialism 


One of Britain's outstanding socialists has just 
said things about socialism which every Canadian 
ought to know..The Financial Post and others 

- have been saying the same things. We get scolded 
for stating truths clearly brought out by Mr. 
Shaw. 

Bernard: Shaw’s current article in the New 
Statesman and Nation is deadly serious. Presum- 
ably, it is designed to help the socialist cause 
everywhere. 

Mr. Shaw wants to abolish the British Parlia- 
ment or at least reduce it to a debating society. 
The country would be run by “qualified people.” 
Universal suffrage, Mr. Shaw finds, makeg de- 
mocracy unworkable. 

“The world is round,” Mr. Shaw says, “and the 
extreme left is the old right with its nonsense and 
corruption cleaned off.” 

To which Canada’s Bruce Hutchison replies: 


“I can imagine no clearer description of sogialiam 
in action. It is the extreme right, a few people domi- 
nating everybody else—in plain terms, a dictatorship. 
This is not the statement of a bloated capitalist. It is 
the statement of the most distinguished socialist 
writing in the English language today. And, of 
course, it is beyond question true. 

“But Mr. Shaw defends his dictatorship of the 
extreme left by saying that it would get rid of all 
the ‘nonsense and corruption’ of the extreme right. 

e are asked to accept Mr, Shaw’s kind of dictator- 
ship because jt would be sensible and incorruptible 
dictatorship. We would surrender our freedom, but 
only for our own good, 

“Surely Mr. Shaw does not suggest that this is a 
new idea. Every dictator in history, from Pharoah 
to Hitler, has said the same thing.” 


The supreme and unquestionable fact about 


| Ssbinkersey gaat its 
_ whereby the governed can, 


‘son, And again to-quote. Mr; Hutchison; © 
“We a (the the democratic eystem) some. 
thing else and. at eet s which doesn't 

interest Mr. wand te real socialists in the 
We claim for it that we 


can live thé lives we choose and not the lives chosen 
by our betters. Whereas Mr, Shaw proposes to make 
us live better even if.we don’t want to. He proposes, 
in fact, a world dominated, directed and pushed 
around (always for its own good) by superior men 
like Mr. Shaw. * 
“It happens that most of us would not e€ a 
_world run by men like Mr, Shaw. The extreme 
when it finally, emerged, might turn out to be 


half as decent‘as Mr. Shaw. It might even en liquidate 


Mr. Shaw and ‘the superior men,” 


their freedoms and the freedoms of their children 
to Mr. Coldwell. But are they willing to put su- 
preme trust inthe men around Mr. Coldwell and 
his successors, 

The Canadian socialists currently talk of milk 
and water versions of socialist gospel. They try 
to make it sound as if their coming to power 


means nothing buf a change of government—of : 


course, for the better. 

What their leaders know and their adherents 
should know is that, by the very nature of social- 
ism, the very nature of the system it would re- 
place, a sdcialist government would find itself ir- 
revocably forced.on and on. Every single socialis- 
tic move requires one, two or a dozen more. 


Municipalities Handicapped 

The main battle ground of Canada’s constitu- 
tional question is between the Provincial and Do- 
minion Governments. But for business, for our 
ability to take advantage of our full economic po- 
tentialities, the main reform ‘area. lies in neither 
of these governments but, with the. municipalities, 
now under provincial control. 

In aviation, for example, scarcely a municipality 
on the continent has been able :to provide its 
citizens with adequate’ airports: lecated where 
they are needed. It is - tule rather ‘than the: '@x- 


The Postwar World! . : : cs 


In this d rimens The. P 
"i ene Tote a 


Recently before the Ecoriomic’ Chav: oft Detroit, 
Alfred P. Sloan, \Jr., ¢haitman: of the board of: Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation ‘outlined hig nS on. an 
economic postwar policy for the United States? > Be- 
cause of the close connection. between that country. 
and the Dominion it will be of intérest to Canadians 
also. Below is a digest report of the spay with some 
direct quotations as indicated, 


United States can ‘ever deain afford to risk ‘the 
stability of its: institutions: by permitting a 50% use 
of her eoonomic resourtes with millions of: people: un. 
employed and more millions working paft time. 

The problem can be solved permanently only witk- 
in the structure of sound economic policy. ‘Dynamic 
and imaginative leadership will be required, but if the 
enterprise system fails to meet its responsibility, poli- 


tical action, which can never solve the problem, will ~ 


be demanded. ° 

The government’s duty is to lay/ down national 
economic and fiscal policies which will permit getting 
the job done. To handle the employment problem new 
products must be developed and- existing products 
must be produced at lower prices. 

Commenting on current postwar planning, Mr. 
Sloan referred to “Stratosphere Planning which 
attacks the problem from the top ‘and is the planning 
of the spenders, and Sea-Level Planning which 
attacks the problem from the bottom and is the 
realistic approgch.” Mr. Sloan said there is too much 
of the former and too little of the latter. 

“We should, therefore, start to segregate and dis- 
cuss our postwar problems, and now; not in gener- 
alities, but in concrete terms.” . 

“The most vital question that faces our economy 


because of its long-pull implications is whether we_ 


can continue to meintain a® rising national income 
with expanding job opportunities after the deferred 
accumulated demands for goods have been satisfied,” 
Mr, Sloan said, 


“The answer intalven five major points. 
1—The policies of government toward enterprise. 
2.—The intelligence with which enterprise con- 
ducts its affairs, mot only as to itself, but in relation 
to _ economy as a whole, 
3.—Relations of business with labo 
4.—The success'with which inflation is controlled 
during the wer and particularly during the period of 


5.—~ oreign relations as — international 
commerce.’ 


Declaring that there is eidietenell confusion as to 
the employment’ problem, Mr. Sloan said: that the 


number of — cannot be determined by abstract, 


~ Other. People’ S Views 


The Canadian 


Editorial ef the Week 
. Greatest Test of Fortitude 


Edmonton Journal 


The Mail-ebex .°. 


Control of Education 
I regret that I could not send you 


least. 
can be more free as indi- 
viduals under. it than under — ‘other system. We 


investing the money of all the people 
on the eduegation of the people, That 
conviction, backed up by taxes and dol- 
lars, is no accident, for it is the logical 
Application of our faith in democracy. 
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_ . Unless helicopter eabs are aid as a near- 


u 


term possibility, the obvious solution lies in clear- 
“ing ground for an airport at or near the centres 
See ee on Only by so doing will 


s city gain full advantage from the 
in travel and business tempo that avi- 
possible. 
ma Wk der ead le matey such 
a project? The land for the ideal airport would 
have to be taken not from the region with lowest | 


assessment, but from what is currently the most 


highly valued business property. 
. Provision of airports is only one facet. 


; _ ‘What municipality can afford a truly adequat® 
Canada’s socialists may be-willing to entrust 


program of slum clearance and rebuilding? How 
many cities can afford highways within their 
boundaries a fraction as good or efficient as those 
which span the open country? 

Most of the major improvements, most of the 
major spending to be done after the war will lie 
within the jurisdiction of municipat“governments, 
Under present conditions, the municipalities could 
not begin to cope with the task that lies ahead 
of ‘them.* | 


No Wholesale Honors Wanted 


The greatest care will have-to be taken in 
awarding the new Canadian decoration or the 
authorities will find that they have only added 
to their troubles through this innovation on the 
road to nationhood. Some months ago The Post 
asked a wide range of informed Canadians 
whether they thought Canada fear 1g an 
award of its own. 


The answers were significant. Fifty te cent 
favored such a course, 45% were opposed and 5% 
were undecided. On one point, however, all were - 
agreed and that was that if such action wag taken 
then the decoration should he awarded gparingly 
and only after the most serious investigation by 
an impartial body, Like ° the best things in life 
praise ceases‘to be valued, if ladled out indis-° 
criminately. 


current comment, opinion and research on the ‘world 
after the war has been won. 


‘Fundamentals. ot in ‘Economic Postwar Policy 


arbitrary methods. “They are a result of the combini- 
ation of capital, management and opportunity, there- 
fore the future trend of job opportunities is deter- 
mined by the relationships of the component parts.” 
Relative to the maintenance of a free economy in 
the light of the country’s large wartime plant ex- 
pansion, Mr. Sloan said: “What could be more help- 
ful than declaration of poliey that, aside from such 
plants as‘might ‘be needed as.a stand-b “by for - the future, 


- the ‘balance would be made available tp eS toate en- 


terprise? Industry could then, where” possible, in- 
tegrate ‘such plants into its postwar planning, thus 
placing them in productive use in the shortest space 


-of time and expanding. the number of job oppor- 


tunities,” 


- What is the responsibility of government in main- 
taining a field of maximum opportunity? Mr. Sloan 
answered: 

“We can well start from the highly important 
question of taxation. It can hardly be denied that our 
revenue policy, as judged by its pre-war structure, 
was a hodge-podge of inconsistencies resulting from 
emergency demands, compromises and political 


~ expediency. 


“We should find a satisfactory substitute for the 
existing syste. The profits of business corporations 
should be taxed but once. That means that business 
taxes should be reduced sharply to nominal rates, to 
encourage expansion of enterprise. there must 
be sharp reductions in the taxes on individual income 
when the war is over and rates established which are 
not confiscatory from the point of view of prejudicing 
the incentive profit.” 

On the question of labor, Mr, Sloan said that “Both 
sides should be treated as equals in relation to their 
responsibilities and privileges. Every right-thinking 
businessman should support the principle of collective 
bargaining. But, recognizing the great gains in 
privileges labor is now enjoying, there must come a 
corresponding degree‘of responsibility for its acts. No 
man should be required by law or as a matter of na- 
tional policy ‘to pay for the privilege of having a job.” 
Mr. Sloan said that the belief that increasing wage 
rates increased purchasing power was not correct, if 
the result was to increase costs, es 

On the importance of incentives Mr. ‘Sloan said 

“that men are not created equal in their willingness 
to work or-their ability to produce effectively, Those 
willing and able to produce more should be given 
the opportunity to earn more. Speaking in. general- 
ities, the economic result would be to lower costs and 
prices hence . en job opportunities.” 


Research Council. But our Federal Gov- 
ernment has not extended its assistance, 
or even its attention, to many matters 


It cannot be denied that, as the chair- 
man of the national war finance com- 
mittee, Mr. Towers, emphasized the 
Fifth Victory Loan’s test of Canadian 
fortitude is greater than that made by 
any of its predecessors. This is not 
wholly. or even principally, begatise the 
minimum objective is the largest yet 
set. What has to be guarded against 
chiefly is the all too widéspread feeling 
that the war is as good as won and that, 
as a consequence, there is less need than 
there was to lend the government our 
savings to the extent it asks. 

Those who take that attitude ought to 
realize how dangerous it is, for victory 
is still far from assured. Any slacken- 
ing of effort on the part of the Allied 
armed forces might easily be fatal. But 
of this there is not the slightest likeli- 
hood, unless the people of their home 
countries fail to provide them with the 
means of carrying on the war to the 
extent that they require. Canadians are 
under the deepest obligation to their 
fighting men to buy the bonds now be- 
ing offered, each to the limit of his or 
her ability. 


an earlier answer to your question: 
“Should control of education continue 
to be vested in the provinces?” You are 
very much to be commended for bring- 
ing this most important subject to the 
fore. 

There is much collective wigdom in 


the replies you obtained and published 
in. your issue of Oct. 16. As some of your , 


correspondents spe, there can be provin- 
cial’ control, as at present,. but there 
should be in addition a bureau, or office, 
of education in Ottawa. The elearest and 
most forceful statement about the. dual 


aspect of things comes from Professor _ 
E. A. Corbett. He sees that the federal - 


institution need not interfere with pro- 
vincial rights, and wisely points- to. the 
experience of the United States in that 
respect for the last sixty years. 

In a great speech by President Roose- 
velt (to the National Education Associa- 
tien, June 30, 1938), which I have been 
given permission to quote, occur these 
sentences: 

“The teachers of America are the 


ultimate guardians of the . human 
capital of America . 


“We have believed wholeheartedly in 


Te es oe 


“No one wants the: Federal Govern- 
ment to subsidize education any more 
than is absolutely necéssary. It has 
been and will be the traditional policy 
of the United States to leave the actual 
management of schools and their curri- 
cula to_state and local control. 


“But we know that. in many places 
local government unfortunately cannot 
: tély finance either the freedom 
or the’facilities to learn. And there the 
Federal Government can properly sup- 

_ plement local resources, 


soeae is probably a wider divergence 
ee the standard of education be- 
.tichest communities and the 

fst communities than there was 
one hundred years ago; and it is, 


therefore, our immediate task to seek . 


to close that gap—not in any way b 

decreasing the facilities of the Ther 
communities but by extending aid to 
those less fortunate.” 


Several of the replids you publish do, 
in fairness, point out .that much has 
already been done in education. by the 
present Federal Goverument and former 
governments. None of them, I ‘think, 
mention the ‘great work of the ‘National 


posses IE OIC Mesa ag 


covered by the Washington bureau, and, 


as Sir Robert Falconer says, the situa- 
tion brooks no delay. 

May I express my cordial approve- 
ment of @ point raised by my friend, M. 
Abbé Arthur Maheux? ‘No government, 
federal or provincial, can do everything. 
In a famous educational report, many 
years ago, it was said of one of our prov- 
inces: “The apathy toward education 
strikes one like the east wind.” We do 
need provincial control, 
through inspectors and so on, and we 
do need, and need very ey ae 
attention of ‘our federal author: 


POOR SORT OF ADVERTISING FOR CANADA 


cripts . 


$50 Millions Ch 
A few weeks ago, a young Canadian 
businessman telephoned a high official in 
Washington. He said: “I have a cheque 
for you for $50 millions. May 1 come 
over”? 
Since $50 milli- 
ons cheques don’t 


Washtngtonian 
bigwig’s office, 
there were top- 
“flight : officials on 
hand for the big 
event. Someone 
suggested a photo- 
graph but it. was 
decided (just why 
we do not know) 
not to have any 

* ; publicity, 
MB. PEERS Had there. been 
~Harris and Ewing. 
this epoch-making event, the world 
would have known that the Government 
of Canada through its Washington agent, 
Roy G. Peers, general manager. of War 
Supplies, Ltd, was keeping part of a 
long-standing contract With the United 


States, not to.make any profit on Ameri-’ 


can war contracts handled directly by 
government-owned plants. 
After Hyde Park when the U.S. Gov- 


“ernment started placing orders in Canada 


Yor war materials and supplies, Canada 
made it clear that any margin of profit 


which might eventually accrue to ee 


caheacts woul be eumned wth Unite 


eer big cheque mentioned is the ‘first 
of these returned profits. 


If there are more however to be handed - 


back in Washington it will not be Roy 
Peers who will do the job. A few days 


“ago it was announced that he had resigned _ 


his job as general manager of War Sup- 
plies Ltd. to become liaison officer be- 
tween the Chinese War Supplies Agency 
and the Canadian Government, This 
means that Peers will become a sort of 
personal “alter ego” in Canada for 


China's brilliant Foreign Minister—T. V. 


Soong. 

This agency, a purely Canadian affair, 
headed for China by a Chinese ord- 
‘nance officer, Major General Piao 
Kiang. It will be responsible to Foreign 
Affairs Minister Soong but operated 
quite separately from the parallel or- 
ganization (China Defense Supplies, Inc.) 
which has its headquarters in Washing- 
ton, It has plans for a closer liaison be- 


tween China and Canada not only to 


meet the imperious needs of thé war 
emergency but to bridge the gap during 
reconstruction and pave the way for 
greatly extended trade between the two 
countries in the future. 

Roy Peers (like his father before him) 
is a salesman, His father and Pat B 
were one of the first men to be inte 
in exporting cattle from Canada to Bri- 
tain. Roy himself was born in England 
during one of his father’s business trips. 
Subsequently his father died and the 
family moved to Canada and settled at 
Toronto, 

Peers’ ‘first jok was selling stationery. 
Then he got interested in textiles. In the 
early 30's he went with Dominion Wool- 


® ui’ 
Stop Mell . . . 


“Honest” Hank Jones was returning 
answers based upon family history as 
the medical examiner went through the 
long list of questions furnished by the 
insurance company, 


He gave his mother’s death at 43 of | 


tuberculosis, At what age did his father 
die? A little past 39. OF- what: OF 
cancer. . 


‘ “Bad family record,” said the doctor. 


“No use going any further,” and he tore 


up the blank. ‘ 
Im by the tesson that one 
shouldn’t make the same mistake twice, 


Hank applied for a $10,000 policy with 


another company. 


“What was your father's age at death?” : 


. he was asked. % 
“He was 96,” Hank said,’ Rds 


“And of what did he die?” : 


“Father was thrown from a pony at a 


_ polo game.” 


“How old was your mother at death?” 


“She ‘was 04.” 


Cause of death?” 


publicity given to: 


lens & Worsteds in charge of sales for the 
knitwear division. When that department 


‘closed down in 1938, he old life inrurance 


for the Manufacturers Life and bron: at 
once into the top-flight production club. 
That lasted till January, 1940, when he 
got a call from his friend David Dick 
to come to Ottawa and trouble-shoot for 
the rapidly-growing Department of 
Munitions and Supply, then trying to 
clothe am army in double quick time. 

That lasted until the Hyde Park de- 
claration, April 21, 1941, The same morn- 
ing Roy Peers got a telephone call from 
E. P. Taylor to come with him to Wash- 
ington and help implement this famous 


agreement. They got to work to form , 


War Supplies, Ltd.—a company which has 
since sold something close to a $1% bil- 


lions of supplies and equipment to. the 


U. S. Government and to. which Roy 
Peers was named general manager when 
Taylor subsequently joined the British 
Supply Council, 

Roy Peers’ enthusiasm ‘for Canada and 


Canadian industry has been matched: 


only by his ingenuity for finding ways 
of convincing U. S, authorities that Can- 
ada could and would deliver the goods. 
Latterly he has also beén executive 
director of the Canadian section of the 
Joint War Production Committee. That's 


- why he earried the right to deliver a $30 


millions cheque'in Washington. 


Pioneered Bus Transport 
Heavy-set, keen, affable Raymond 
George “Bill” Perry brings to his new 


‘ ‘post as president of Dominion Motor - 
‘Coach Association, a quarter of a cen- - 


tury experience in the motor bus field. 
In fact, this 46-year-old operator can be 
rated as an old-timer in a field’ which 
over the past 15 years has developed 
into a highly important branch of sur- 
‘face transport. 

Perry has grown up with the business. 
Born in Montreal, he attended Montreal 
High School. From there he went to 
Stanstead College, ending up with the 
Milwaukee Engineering Institute. 

His first job was with the J. L Case 
Company at Racine, Wis. Then he 
switched to Mitchell Automobile, also 
at Racine. It is possible that we would 
have continued to livé in the States and 
to carve out a career for himself in the 
American automobile field had not the 
war come along. In 1915 he decided that 
he had better “get into jt.” Losing no 
time he went to London where he en- 
listed with the 33rd Battalion, a rein- 
Pats unit for the famous Princess 

ts. 

* Following his return from overseas, 
Perry went back to the automotive 
business, first linking up with the White 
Motor Truck Co., and then with Got- 
fredson Motor Truck. 

_ By this time highway bus traffic was 
starting to go places. «Passenger cars 
were being converted into buses. Routes 
were being opened up on regular 
schedules. Competition was keen, bank- 
ruptcies frequent, Brt with the exten- 
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t, etc., Perry saw an opportun- 

in the new field of surface transport. 

In 927 he n made the jump, joining up 

ith Colonial Coach Lines in Toronto 

traffic manager. He did 

job there that in 1933 the 

en Provincial Transport 

» brought him to Montreal as passen- 

traffic manager for the whole 
system. 


Since his association with Colonial, 


into the largest inter-city bus 
in =the Dominion, operating 
route miles than any other line 
the war started playing a 

in providing transport service 

to war industries within a radius of 50 
miles of Montreal, Perry's contribution 


Heads Ontario Mayors 

W. Garfield Case, Mayor of Oweg 
Sound, and re-elected last week presi-« 
dent of the Ontario Mayors’ Association, 
ee been in the public eye for several 
ears. He is intensely interested in mu- 
icipal affairs, and has dabbled into proe. 
vincial and do 
minion affairs to 
some extent. He ig 
of United Empire 
Loyalist stock, 
with his ancestry 
going back to 
Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. 
Case was born 
on the 120-year- 
old family farm 
in ‘York County, 
He was educated 
at the: public and 
high sehools at 
Aurora and the 
Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. at 
Guelph. In-the first Great War he went 
overseas with the First University Con 
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tingent, which unit later provided re ; 
inforcements for the famed PPCLI. Later >= 


he switched to the old Royal Flying 
Corps, predecessor of the RAF, and wa 
discharged in 1919, with 50% disability, 


Preverited from serving the armed 
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forces this time he has associated him- : 


self with war loans and similar activity, 
being at present Victory Loan chairman 
for the City of: Qwen Sound, and vice- 
chairman for the, County of Grey. 


his. discharge from. the 
army in 1919 he joined the Seskatche- 
wan Grain Growers’ Association. Some 
time later he returned east and was for 


a time employed: with Dominion Stores | 


’ Phen he switched’ to life insurance and 


since coming to Owen Sound 12 years 


ago has been branch manager for the ‘— 


North American Life, 


“For the past nine years Case has beet 


intimately. identified with the publie 
life of Owen Sound, first on the execu- 
tive of the Board of Trade, then as vices 
president and served three years a 


president. In 1940 he was elected to the | 


city council, and has been: mayor sinc. 
1942.. He serves on many boards, all of # 
public character; is first vige-president 


of the Blue Water Highway Associ«. 


ation; a vice-president of the Huronia 


Historic Sites Association; director of | 


the Georgian . Bay Electric 
Association, and chairman of the De 
partment of Industries of Owen Sound. 


Under Mayor Case’s leadership, Owen 
Sound has set up an important Re 
habjlitation Committee, having as its 
object the welfare of the army. person: 
nel on discharge;.also a postwar plan- 
ning committee which will plan a pro- 
gram of public works for the City of 
Owen Sound proper. 


Garfield Case expounds the theory 
that municipal government is the “bed 
rock of democracy,” and he believes 
that in the world of tomorrow the mu- 
nicipalities will be called upon to play 
their full part. 
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This moving tribute is 


by « | youthful author 


é 


| in memory of her older 


brother, Lt.-Col. Howard 


; McTavish of London, 


_ Ont.,. killed on active 


service with the Royal 
Canadian Engineers, 


August, 1942. 


> > > 
We print if now on 


behalf of the Fifth 


7 


Victory Loan. 


Oa 


fall of us in our work 


at home pause and 


reflect on the heroism 


7 


and sacrifices of our 
forces on every fighting 
front we surely cannot 


-do less than make our 


own humble sacrifices, 


enabling us to buy 


more Bonds for Victory. 
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Unusually heavy response to 
the question asked and restrict- 
ed space have made it_impos- 
sible for The Financial Post to 
. publish more than approximate- 
es , ly half of the replies received 
this week. Due to the impor- 
tance of the subject»the remain- 
i ing replies will appear in next 
week’s issue. 


W. D. Albright 
Superintendent, Dominion Experi- 
mental Station, Beaverlodge, Alta. 
Expansion of mixed farming in 
the Wést hinges mainly upon the 
assurance of dependable returns 
commensurate with production costs 
and with relative grain prices. 
Much depends upon access to neigh- 
boring cattle and sheep markets. 
It would be highly desirable to 
stabilize all values on a basis of 
world competition rather than by|..ua) supply sources of important 
artificial control in some districts. | ¢oodstuffs. This has proved to be 
Much depends upon provision of | the most important factor in the un- 
farm water supply, in others on 
development of community grazing. 
We need more local veterinary ser- 
- vices, also pathological and nutri- 
= tional investigation. Considerable 
* -extension is possible through study 
of field problems of the northern 
wooded and muskeg soils. Education 
would help, but would be ineffec- 


i i tual against economic factors. 
. » * 


now to foster continued expansion of mixed 


a» 





, ada. Close control and supervision 
should be maintained by the Do- 
minion Government over exports of 
agricultural products, thereby pro- 
tecting farmers from exploitation. - 

* ak o 


James Duncan 

President, Massey-Harris Co., Te- 

ronto. 

Nazi conquest of continental 
Europe and Japan’s partial control 
of the Pacific resulted in the United 
Kingdom and other united nations 
being cut off from many of their | * 




































Since the war there has been an unparalleled expan- 
sion of mixed farming in western Canada to meet an 
almost unlimited war demand for meat, dairy and poul- 

, try products. Hog production has increased four times 
and heavy gains made in beef cattle, sheep and dairy 
cattle. At the same time wheat acreage has been reduced 


R: S. Law 
President and general manager, 
United Grain Growers, Winnipeg. 
It is dangerous to assume at this 
time that it will be either practic- 
able or desirable for mixed farm- 
ing in Western Canada to expand 


J. A. Caulder a almost a third but, due to a big carryover at the beginning Casta stniihin War: tx even: Oak 
Toronto. of the war, a record crop last year, and the loss of con- | it can be maintained at present 


levels. Western agricultural pro- 
duction is primarily for export and 
its future form must depend upon 
what postwar export markets exist, 
which will depend upon conditions 
yet to be determined. Western 


Development of mixed farming in 
the prairie provinces is possible and 
very necessary. Markets outside 
eh Canada must be found and if pos- 

: sible in the United States. Also re- 
duced rates on maximum loaded 
cars are very necessary as the rates 
east on butter in particular have 
always been too high and I think 
the same is true of eggs and poul- 


tinental Europeap markets, we still have huge supplies 
of unsold wheat on hand. 
Chief advantage of the expansion of mixed, or diver- 
sified, farming is that it adds stability to farm revenue. 
Chief dangers seen are over-expansion, with lack of - 
markets after the war, and encroachment on that portion 
of western Canada which produces the finest wheat in the 
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the needs of such markets as are 
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try. ° 
: 7 Oca 6 world but, because of its normally dry climate, may be 
: R. J. Dinning unsuited to livestock. 
: Executive vice-president, Burns & 
as Co., Calgary. a 
t Adequate floor prices must be| precedented expansion in mixed, sion of mixed farming in the west- 


ern provinces will depend upon the 
initiative,.adaptability and resource- 
fulness of individual. farmers—as I 
know them, they will not be found 
wanting. ; 


5 established on all agricultural pro- | farming so eagerly entered into by 
ducts to ensure a reasonable stand- | our western farmers. It is altogether 
ard of living for western farmers} probable that a demand for di- 
who must be freed from excessive versified .arm products will con- 
operating costs due to tariff, high | tinue active throughout the war and 
interest charges and long rail haul | the relief and rehabilitation period 
costs. which will follow. 

If Canada is to continue as one} What will happen after that will 


* s 

H. H. Hannam . 

President, Canadign Federation of 

Agriculture, Ottawa. Se 

We should not take for granted 
the desirability of continued expan- 
sion of mixed farming in western 
Canada. Such decision depends 
upon international trade policies 
and on a national production pro- 
gram adopted in the best interests 
of the nation as a whole and ac- 
cording to the most’ economic and 
wise use of our farm lands.: 

Perhaps it would be better to en- 
courage.expansion of the produc- 
tion of livestock and dairy products 
in eastern Canada using more feed 
grains produced. most economically 
in‘ the Prairie Provinces. Similarly 
Canadian prairies are peculiarly 
adapted to production of the world’s 
best hard wheat. 

If world trade policies permit ex- 
change products to other countries, 


SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED |then it is in’ the. bestinterests of 


| consumers for many countries to 
A leading Canadian Company in an essential industry have’ Canadian salva ri abi 


e) requires a man with practical sales experience and exécu- | maintain relatively large ‘wheat 


~ hk 


unit, federal authorities must recog- | depend pon economic world con- 
nize the cost of long rail haul east | ditions and policies which cannot 
of Winnipeg as a national obliga- | 
tion and not one to be met solely by 
primary producers in Western Can- 


be foreseen at present but in which 
international stabilization of cur- 
rencies, multilateral trade agree- 














GENERAL MANAGER AVAILABLE 


General Manager, presently employed, with good general 
and financial experience which has been gained in large 
industrials, wishes to maké a new connection with an in- 
dustry which has real peace time prospects in Canadian 
and Bxport trade. This advertiser has the ability to re- 
organize a business and place it in a sound operating 
position. Apply nearest Employment & Selective Service 
Office, Refer to H.O. 596. 





tive. qualifications for a senior position with its office in acreage. 
\ 
; Toronto area. Experience in engineering or construction ae hn 
products will be an advantage bul aggressiveness, tact M, A. C. Higdon 


President, Western Stock Grow- 
ers’ Ass’n, Manybetries, Alberta. 
Mixed farming requires an assur- 
ance of expanded markets, cheaper 
| farm machinery and a reduction of 
| differential between prices of goods 
| purchased and returns from pro- 
duce. If permanent prosperity is to]: 
be secured, the government should 
co-operate with agriculture regard- 
ding thé above, to encourage in- 
creased settlement on sinall mixed 
farming holdings so necessary to 
Western prosperity. 

Dry farming in South Alberta is 
too hazardous through uncertain 
rainfall. Irrigation is a vital neces- 
sity. Many excellent irrigation pro- 
jects have already been submitted 
to the government.‘ An‘ engingering 
plan should be immediately se- 

“| cured and work begun after the 
war to employ labor and achieve 
early settlement for discharged 
members of the armed forces. 

” 


Chris Jensen 


and initiative with a clean sales record are essential. The 
position will be a permanent one on a straight salary 
basis with excellent opportunities both now and after the 
war. Alj applications will be treated in confidence, and 
must first be made in writing giving full details of ege, 
education, experience and* references. 





Apply at your 
nearest Empleyment and Selective Service Oifice. Refer 
to H.0. 592. 









| Future Security 


REMEMBER... 


every Victory Bond you buy today 
helps to speed victory, curb infla- 
tion and protect the purchasing 
power of your dollars after the war. 





I believe the soundest method of 
ensuring the maintenance and éx- 
pansion of mixed farming in jwest-| 
ern Canada after the war lies in thé 
development of irrigation projects 
in southern Alberta and southern 
Saskatchewan. : 

Irrigation results in the most in- 
tensified kind of farming ‘with such 
specialized crops as, sugar beets, 
honey, seed production, growing of 
small fruits and vegetables, wool 

. production, fofagescrops as well. as 
cattle, sheep and hog production 
and feeding.’ This in turn. brings 
about a degree of industrial devel- 
opment such as sugar factories, can- 
ning and packing’ plants, etc, and 
denser population both rural and |* ~ 


* 
















j FOR FUTURE SECURITY 
PUT EVERY DOLLAR YOU CAN SPARE 
INTO 


VICTORY LOAN BONDS 


sreed (visor 

























Dr. L. E. Kirk : : 
THE ROYAL TRUST Sabon Gee 


The desirability. of continued ex- | 
pansion of mixed farming after the 
war is primarily a question of fu- 
ture markets. Ip mechanized whedt | 
growing areas and also where wheat 


f 


COMPANY 


The Question: What should, or could, bedone —{“>, 


farming in Western Canada after the war? oe 


















farmers will continue to respond to 


available, just as they have re- 
sponded to wartime needs for in- 





KEEP YOUR BUSINESS 4 ON BRITISH COLUMBIA | 


WHEN wer overtook Ceneda, British Columbia hed 
already achieved’ an impressive record among Canc- 
dian industrial provinces, She had become: 


; By 1939, British Columbio industries were pouring out 
- exports at the rate of J50 million dollers annually! 


This growth will be accelerated after the wor. Before | 
rehabilitation plans can take another step, they must 
first find the source of abundant lumber, mineral 
ores and concentrated, nourishing foods such as 
‘canned selmon, fruit ond vegetables. Their search 
- leads direct to British Columbia. 
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Is your office | | 
Primed for 1944? 


usually finds all hands up to their necks in work with little 










H. S. Littleproud HE year-end 





















a, int anid pulp. 
to spend in properly preparing for next year’s f needs, This — 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton, Ltd., situation will be further vated by the corecs harh* and help shortage Biggest pre-war com; 
Winnipeg. conditions of the times. It is thus more ever advisable to begin now to Canada in this‘ trade we: 
Mixed farming is a broad term have your 1944 filing arrangements and material in shape to switch over with thern Scandinavian cou 
and is a subject for experts. Ob- the minimum of disruption of ‘regular routine. way, Sweden and Finla: 





servation and contacts indicate the 
desirability of: ees 
.1. A physical survey breaking 
down areas inta specific classifica- 
tions based on soil type and content, 
precipitation, natural shelter and 
‘water supply with wide dissemina- 
tion findings. 

2. Small demonstration farms in 
respective areas also forming the 
basis of the establishment of com- 
munity agricultural societies is de- 
sirable, 

3. Extended use of agricultural 
representatives, adequate support 
of country fairs, calf and swine 
clubs, seed test plots and avail- 
ability of good sires. 

Excellent work by agricultural 


It becomes increasingly difficult to fill orders on short notice and we strongly 
advise that- you place your order for Transfer Cases, Filing Cabinets and Sup- 

lies NOW . . . for acceptance wher available. It may forestall a big headache 
or you and for us later on. 


Our help in expediting your 1944 filing and office work is yours for the asking. 
Makers Since 1888 


FILING SYSTEMS and OFFICE. EQUIPMENT 


ter but growing extent, | 
our neighbor, Newfound 
Scandinavian group were 
in almost every pliase of 
ness, sawn lumber, timb« 
props, newsprint and | 

foundland concentrated 
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HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORIES : , NEWMARKET, | ONTARIO - 
Branch Stores In Canadian Cities From Coast to Coast 
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Of all forestry products 
to. Great Britain in th 
before the war, raw | 
planks, boards, logs, ¢ 
made up more than 50 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 





total, e@ remainder, 
light portion of pillars, w 
‘ Rewsprint, wrapping pap 
card, etc. 
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FIRST in Forest Products 
FIRST in Fisheries 
_THIRD in Pulp ond Paper 
THIRD in Minerals 


Before the war, new products in the fields of chemis- 
try, metallurgy, plastics and dehydration hed already 
increased the scope and output of B.C. industry. This 
development, too, will be resumed—aided by a great 
new. fund of technical skills built up and released by 
B.C. wer plants. 


One of the chief functions of newspaper advertising 
is to build good-will for the future. Nowhere can it 
be applied to greoter advantage than in British 
Columbia today. 


- PLACE YOUR ADVERTISING WHERE 
~ IT WILL BE MOST PRODUCTIVE . : 


With 102,000 circulation, The Vencouver Daily Province offers advertisers 
47% coverage of the ‘entire British Columbia market. In Greeter Vancouver, ‘ 


where y two-thirds of B.C. purchée is concentrated i 
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Sawn Lumber, Timber, Displace Net ews print 


This is the third of a group 
of articles dealing with the 
problems confronting the re- 
storation of Canada’s peace- 
time export trade after the 
war. Below the British market 
for Canadian forest ‘products 
is discussed. 


By GORDON L. SMITH 
One of the very first exports of 
Canada to the mother country was 
ship masts and, in one form or an- 
other, wood has been shipped to the 
same destination in substantial vol- 
ume ever since, 


were almost entirely lumber 
squared timber and pit props. 
Trade Agreements Vital | 

In appraising development after 
the peace, much will depend upon 
the trade agreements between 
Great Britain and, the countries 
mentioned. 

Nothing definite, of course, has 
been disclosed as to what. such 
policy wilk be except that Britain 
and the Soviet Union have signed a 
20-year military treaty and it is 
quite ..possible that. commercial 
clauses are included. Moreover, in 

The trade, however, has fluctu- | the field of forest. products exports, 
ated considerably between differ- Russia must have almost ‘unlimited 
ent branches of the forest industry, |7@W material and faces no great 
with the trend in the decade be- 
fore the war strongly toward saw+ 
mill products and away from news- 
print and pulp. 


Biggest pre-war competitors of 
Canada in this trade were the nor- 
thern Scandinavian countries, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Finland; to a les- 
ser but growing extent, Russia, and 
our neighbor, Newfoundland. . The 
Scandinavian group were interested 
in almost every pHase of the busi- 
ness, sawn lumber, timber, logs, pit 
props, newsprint and pulp. New- 
foundland concentrated fairly well 


Lumber, logs, shingles, timber 

Manufactured. wood products. 

Newsprint and other paper 
products 


Total* wood products ........ 
Total exports to U. K. ........ 
Total wood, all countries 


difficulty in. getting these sap 
quickly for export. 
Lumbering, after all, is a ciel 
simpler matter, so far as equipment 
V/A\All Forest is concerned, ‘than say; mining and 
Products smelting of metals or the develop- 
i {ment of agriculture. Moreover, be- 
fore Finland should be discounted 
as an enemy country with which no 
special trade agreements need be 
expected, it ‘may so happen that 
Russia may again be a factor, cur- 
rent reports from the Moscow Con- 
ference suggesting an extension of 
Soviet control over that aggres- 
sive pre-war exporter of lumber, 
timber and newspsgint. 
War Damage 
With all these Canadian com- 
petitors, of course, another postwar 
factor enters, the speed of recovery 
from war damage. .Undoubtedly 
Germany has exploited forests in 
Finland, Norway and Russia and 
there has been and will likely be 
more, actual war damage in al. 
Moreover pressure of war or de- 
fense demands must have resulted 
in excessive cutting in all Euro- 
pean countries, including Sweden. 
It is not likely that many of them, 
unless desperately pressed, _ will 
want to enter into cutthroat and 
wasteful competition for some time 
after the war. 


Of all forestry products exported 
to Great Britain in the douse 
before the war, raw lumber — 
planks, boards, logs, timber og 
made u + more than 50%, of the | 
total, The remainder, shown in 
light portion of pillars, was largely 
newsprint, wrapping paper, paper- 
board, etc. 


on newsprint and Russian exports cae exports originate ; cerned Canada was largely called 


largely in “Columbia, some | upon to make up the difference, but 
40% of the total cut of that province gevere paper fationing in Britain 
being allocated to the United King-| handled the ‘ether situation. “Most 
dom at the present time, Nova British papers have now been cut 
Scotia and New Brunswick. On-/| to a fraction | of their peacetime 


19.1 
508.3 
278.7 288.6 
*Includes some items not specified. 


tario and Quebec are. interested 
in the newsprint end of the busi- 
ness and slightly ‘in’ some of the 
other lines. °° + 

From B. C. is exported, usually , 
via the Panama Canal, sawn lumbér, 
squared .timber, and finished doors; 
from the eastern provinces lumber, 
pit props and some squared timber. 
Both areas and the central prov- 
inces shared in expofts of match 
and spool woods, pickets, shingles, 


shooks, paperboard, pulp, newsprint,’ 
i 8 


Main Forest Exports to U. K. 


(In millions of dollars) 


1926 1929 
16 85 47 
41 24 22 79 59 44 


1932 1937 


27.3 


1938 
22.7 ° 


1939 , 
29.7 


109-67 89 97 92 
22.3. 137 443 385 439 
429.7 174 402 340 © 328 
1758 263 211.7 242.5 


etc. To several communities and 
large eompanies.on the western and 
eastern coasts this export to Britain 
bulks very large: ~~ 
Newsprint Less Important 

In all the period between thé two 
great wars lumber shipments 
formed a cOnsiderable volume of 
our total U. K. export in forest pro- 
ducts, but for @ brief period around 
1929 nema and other paper 
dominated. . 


In the year before the Great De- 
pression, for instance, newsprint 
alone amounted to almost half the 
total and in addition we exported a 
lot of wrapping paper and some 
allied products. Later on, however, 
as the Scandinavian paper industry 
developed, Canada faced greater 
competition in-the British market 
and néwsprint shipments declined. 


This trend did not greatly worry. 


Canadian newsprint producers so 
Jong as the much greater American 
market remained, The trend is 
well illustrated by the accompany- 
ing | table. 

Actual outbreak of War, of course, 
seriously interfered with Scandin- 
avian exports of newsprint and lum- 
ber to Great Britain, especially after 


size. 
Big Lumber Outlet 

. In the long run,-and especially ‘in 
the 15-year period immediately be- 
fore the present war, Canadian for- 
est industries have mainly looked to 
the British market as an outlet for 
lumber and allied products: In re- 
cent years the business was greatly 
stimulated by two developments: 
first the residential housing boom in 
Great Britain from 1925 to 1938 and, 
from then on until 1939, by prepar- 
‘ations for the war now being waged. 

Literally millions of new houses 
‘were erected in England and Scot- 
land in the first period and much 
Canadian lumber in various forms 
‘went into that construction. Then, 
just before outbreak of present war, 
‘undoubtedly British importers were 
stocking up on Canadian lumber in 
anticipation of wide-scale construc- 
tion of military barracks, hangars, 
temporary warehouses and tempor- 
ary country housing for large sec- 
tions of the population to be evacu- 


| ated from bomb-menaced cities. Be- 


cause the latter movement did. not 
develop as quickly as expected, 
there was some falling off in total 
dumber exports after the war started 
but these are known to have ex- 
panded again, materially in 1940, 
1941 and 1942. 
Postwar Market 

In attempting to appraise the 
trade in forest products after the 
war, aside from the competitive 
factors mentioned earlier, some 
other points must be considered. 
These include competition from 
non-forest products and the ability 


lof Canada to maintain or expand 


lumber and allied exports after the 
war. 

Undoubtedly there must be a er 
program of rebuilding in Britain 
and other- war damaged countries 
after the war. Thousands of build- 
ings have been damaged and a 
large percentage completely de- 
stroyed. In replacing these, wood 
would normally play a very con- 
siderable part, even if the main 
construction material was masonry, 
Door frames, roof support, lath, 
floors and interior trim are usually 
of wood. 


Competitors With Wood 
- But in.recent years and especially 
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. and launched 230 frigates, 


‘Yor mous then’ tw taillioa geisilly eatployed Cide- 
=aev pst AMG ag Ps vcr gs a 


to the other three million of so 
And you will buy again-and again. 


T Seg asi ins haae eeiak 2s tae: 


Sechaciyels eliekd vb ede paistill bev tauch sees 
$100 will buy? 
‘Have you seen the latest figutes on whgt Canada suse 
spend if we are to shoulder our full share as a free and 
prosperous nation in the cost of the war? 


° Do you know that upto June ofthis yor Canad has 
spent 4% billions on war munitions? ; 


Do you know that since thé War 
corvettes 


100 pacrol ships, and 178 freighters? 


carried General Montgomery’ 
Africa were made in Canada? 


Do you know that the Air 


Canada has buik 


minesweepers, over 


ee 


Plan for the next 


two years will cost $1,500,000,000, of which Canada will 
pay half? 


Do you know thet 20 far we have spént on industtlal 
expansion and defence construction—in Canada itself—more 
than a billion dollars? 


’ These billions add up to Caniada’s share in victory. 
Do you think $100 is your share of the tocal? 


prominently. But many of the new , products but rather a rearrange- 
materials, while substitutes per- | ment of the parts played by the 
haps for ordinary lumber, are still | various industries that make up the 
basically wood products, This ‘is | forest group. 

especially true of plywood and | Perhaps some gradual rearrange- 
many of the plastics. If these ma- | | ment might be just as well. One is 
terials are used in large quantities, | disclosing no national secret in re- 
it will not necessa y mean any | porting that in some lumber lines, 
lessening, of total volume of forest ' the raw material supply is getting 


‘ 


during the war, other materials, [> 


notably , plastics, 


plywoods 
| Building-Mboards of gypsijm 


Norway and Finland became in: | | come forward rapidly. Pr pric ‘| Ve. 
tion of houses, too, is mentioned 


Rye HBL F 
* | 


volved. So far as lumber was con- 


Let’s All — 
top Boasting 


ABOUT OUR 


WAR EFFORT | 


FOR ONE MONTH ANYWAY 


VICTOR 
BONDS 


We 


Can 


“Hle says be dreams about me anid mama 
all the time. 7 

“He wishes be was Home will na anid we 
do too. 

eDigdeiy says blo bode willl Raed cad met 
clean and he doesn’t get much to eat and 
they .are cruel to him and make him work 
too hard. 

“Mama says when the war is over, Daddy 
will come home again if he is still alive. — 


eee 


You are paying taxes, yes. 


And perhaps you have some bonds already. 


But have you bought your shate? 


Only you, yourself, after you have thought everything over 
and determined to save every dollar you can—only you can 
answer that. 


Speed the Uetory 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 


This message is s 


ponsored by 


Life Insurence Companies in Canada 


limited, Some time ago it was es- 
timated that only a few years of 
present cutting would see the last 
of the commercial stands of some 
timber in British Columbia almost 
exhaus Big fir and cedar in ac- 
cessible areas is getting searce, On 
the other hand there is plenty of 
cheaper wood in sight and almost 


unlimited quantities for making 


plastic, and plywood, Recognizing 


these facts, there is already a trend 
in the forest industries of British 
Columbia and the east to the 
cheaper woods, and plywood and 
plastics, so that changes in British 
postwar demands should not catch 
us unprepared. 


' 


‘Bveryone wanth Gils Iidis git so Rave: Ker 
daddy back soon as possible, And the daddies 
of so many thousands of other youngsters. 

We at home can’t go to their rescue in per- 
son; but we can send our armed forces after 
them with the weapons in their hands and the 
equipment that will bust open every jail and 
concentration camp in enemy countries. | 

Let’s do it by buying Victory Bonds — 

purchite, 


not just a token 


but all we can 


manage for cash and then some more bought 


ape 
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ToA lign S upply With Demand 


Canada, U.'S, Expected to Complete Policy Soon 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL, — Canada and the 
United States will move ‘during the 
next week or 10 day: to bring con- 
sumption of newsprint paper within 
supply limits, and place it on a basis 
in line with prospective supply. 

At present production of newsprint 
paper in Canada is steadily contract- 
ing due to labor shortage and lack 
of pulpwood. The latter grows more 
serious and further curtailment of 
mill operations is to be expected. 

Placing of pulpwood cutting in a 
higher labor category is understood 
to have been agreed upon by the 
Canadian Government. It is believed 
“B” rating will be given. Even so, 
how to get additional manpower re- 
mains a problem. 

With labor supply the same as a 
year ago, the prospective cut of 
pulpwood will still be far below 
present rate of consumption. 

American orders placed with Cana- 
dian newsprint mills continue weil 
above tonnage available. 

WPB tells American publishers 
that further exhaustion of inventory 
reserves will be “dangerous” and 
recommends a cut of 16% in con- 
sumption, effective Nov. 1. 

Advisory committee of the United 
States newspaper industry opposes.a 
further cut and suggests an inventory 
adjustment. 


Give Higher Rating 


“und 


to have received approval 
of the Cabinet. Though a “B” rating 
has been agreed upon, official an- 
nouncemeht*has been held up. It :s 
understood there is a demand for 
control over the use to which the 
pulpwood will be put, but this is 
opposed on the grounds that the ul- 
timate user should not be told how 
he will use the product, whether 
pulp or paper. 

Meanwhile Department of Labor is 
trying to get farmers to work in the 
woods. Company canvassing has been 
authorized by Selective-Service rot 
only in Quebec, but also in certain 
areas of New Brunswick and in 
northern and northwestern Ontario. 

Member companies of the Central 
Pulpwood Association have been 
authorized to canvass farm help in 
Manitoba. 

Practically all demands of the in- 
dustry have been met, with the ex- 
ception of the matter of rating 
pulpwood an essential industry, 

A late harvest this year has hamp- 
ered movement of workers from the 
farm into the woods. Normally, large 
numbers of men should be moving 
into‘ the woods now. By the end of 
next month the industry will be 
able to determine fairly closely just 
what the pulpwood cut will be this 
winter, 

Orders Out Of Line 
Allied to the problem is the plac- 


Representations made by the Cana- | ing of orders by American publishers 
dian industry to have the cutting of 
pulpwood Seoinnsd ee 


are 































Leth Canadian mills for tonnage 
greater than the supply. 


LEND FOR VICTORY 










| Abitibi Power & Paper 
_ Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or — subsidiary companies, 


Beaupre, Que. 
. Pine Falls, Man. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


at 

Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. 


Port Arthur, Ont. 
- ‘Newsprint 


Groundwood Pulp 


News Sulphite Pulp 


wat Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


Paper is scarcé enough now, 
but you can get quick delivery on™ 
any quantity of this kind. 
—— in the form of Victory 

ds, to do one of Canada’s most 


vital jobs. 


YOUR Victory Bonds do double 
duty for you.. They insure every- 
you own or hope to own, and 
return you a good rate of interest. 
They help shorten ‘the war and 
give a better chance of early Vic- 
tory to our fighting men... 
speed the day when you ¢an spend 
your Victory Bond money 
comforts and luxuries you will 


want after the war. 





It is 


they 


on the 


“PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED | 


HEAD OFFICE: 388 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO. 


BRANCH OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills ati Mille Roches, Ont.; Georgetown, Ont. (2); Thorold, ‘Ont.; Port Arthur, Ont. 


| for several. months. 


WO SHORTAGE 


ts Sie 


According to Paul Kellege: siete | 
to the Canadian Newsprint Adminis- 
trator'and Acting President of thé 
Newsprint Association of Canada, 
orders from U.\S. publishers for 
November delivery were again 10% 
higher than the tonnage Canada was 
pledged to deliver, and have: been 
brought into line. 

This condition has been going on 


Excessive ordering has been com- 
plicated in part by WPB granting 
special appeals to publishers for 
additional tonnage, Last month WPB 
took steps sharply to curtail special 
allotments of paper. 

So far United: States publishers 
have balanced supply with demand 
by drawing upon reserves. 

The prospective fourth quarter 
consumption figure for the U. S, was 
placed at 964,000 tons, largest for the 
year. In addition, were recommenda- 
tions for additional tonnagé on ap- 
peals totalling 27,616 tons for 306 
publishers who had asked for. 109,728 
tons over their base quotas. 

Director Wants Cut 

Director H. M. Bitner, of the WPB 
Printing and Publishing Division, 
proposed an additional 16% cut to 
balance supply and demand, rather 
than dip further into inventori S 

The Newspapef Advisory Commit- 
tee prefers a reduction in inventory 
supplies from present 40-day and 65- 
day Hmits on a current monthly use 
base rather than calculating the 
present inventory limit on the aver- 
age daily use for the first six months 
of 1943. This is estimated to make 
20,000 tons available which would 
offset the estimated 16% .“defici- 
ency.” The deficiency, however, is 
set at 40,000 tons. 

Has Plan Ready 
Anticipating that this pool might 
not be filled, WPB has ready for in- 
vocation a sliding scale of further 
curtailment approved by the advis- 
ory Committee. ‘ 

From Director Bitner down, it is 
agreed that while the proposed plan 
might save the situation for the re- 
maining months of the. year, the 
newspaper business is faced with 
“very substantial” further curtail- 
ments in 1944, 

The sliding scale of cuirtallmediis 
is graduated from no reduction on 
the first 25 tons, to 12% on the larg: 
est users. The scale recommended ‘s; 
first 25 tons, no cut; next 100 tons, 































































6%; next 500 tons, 10%; 500 tons or 
above; 12%. 

It was also recommended that 1944 i 
allowable’ use be based upon 1943 
use or quota, whichever is th¢ larger, 
provided the base period is adjusted 
to the new standards, with a view to 
substantial reduction of all papers 
of more than 100 tons a quarter, 

So far the basic problem has not 
been attacked; namely, bringing con- 
sumption down into line with the 
steadily declining scale of produc- 
tion. While much still depends upon 
the pulpwood cut in Canadian forests 
this winter, it appears almost in- 
evitable that consumption of paper 
by U.S. publishers will haye to be 
greatly curtailed to bring it into line 
with prospective supply. The situa- 
tion is so serious tha. the WPB is 
expected to make an announcement 
of a further cut in use by the end of 
the month. 


Canada Bud Breweries has an- 
nounced that the brand name “Can- 
ada Bud” has been withdrawn -and 
under supplementary letters patent 
dated Oct.-1, 1943, the company 
name Canada Bud Breweries Ltd. 
has been changed to O'’Keefe’s Ale 
Brewery Limited. Additional 
O'Keefe products will be made at 
the brewery. 
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is preg 
print ‘consumption compared. with’ 
the United States 106%. 


present 1inimum, British News- 
print Supply Co., which . provides |. 
newsprint .to United Kingdom 
papers, 
000 tons of newsprint for shipment— 
half in 1944 and half in 1945. That, 
with British local supplies, would 
merely maintain present status. 


Ford of Canada has produced. its 
20,000th Universal Carrier, it was 
announced recently in connection 
with Fifth Victory Loan ceremonies. | 


2%; next 125 tons, 4%; next 250 tons, | 














To safeguard the future ‘atthe 


from Canada 248,- 


But, said World Press News, hav- 








GOVERNOR 


G. D. Scott, advertising manager 
of the E. B. Eddy Co., who has 
becn elected Canadian vice- 
president and representative on 


the .Board of Governors of the’ 


Direct Mail Advertising. Assoc. 
at a recent New York conference. 


It is stated that the carriers have 
Seen action on every ‘fighting front, 
including ‘the ‘Russia ‘front. 





of the assembly: 


to eight pages on alternate week- 
ends. 


after the war depends on what hap- 
pens to Canadian pulpwood cut this} 
winter, the publication says. 


Shawinigan Net 


| months ended Sept. 30, 1943. This 





Position of British newspapers 













Lower In 1942 


Subject to Taxés, Profit 





















to End of September) 


Down $641,376 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Subject to mcome 
and profits taxes, Shawinigan Water 
& Power Co. reports net income of 
just over $5 millions for the nine 

















contrasts with slightly under. $5.7 
millions’ for the like period a year 
ago. ¥ 

Gross revenue at $17.9~ millions 
was $157,280 lower ‘than last year. 
On top of this an increase in oper- 
ating expenses, power purchased, 
water rentals and depreciation re- 
serve offset a drop in fixed charges. 






















For Nine Months Ended Sept. 30 
1943 1942 
$17,938,473 $18,095,752 


seers 


Gross revenue 

















Expenses: 
General. oper. and 
maintenance ... 3,668,455 3,262,602 
Power purch. ... 3,147,758 3,074,107 
Water rentals .... 418,220 380,022 
TAROE? 6c ncddsesses 626,063  ° 716,330 
10,077,976 10,662,691 
Fixed charges ...... 2,662,569 2,681,119 
Exchange .......+.- 196,405 196,195 
7,219,602 7,785,377 
Prov. for deprec. ./. 2,175,000 2,100,000 
Net profit subject to 
inc. & profits tax. 5,685,377 


* 5,044,002 


In fact, Canada’s 


“Feeder” plants are the start 
lines. And motor transport — 


Trucks arid: Trailers—are the conveyors. Operating 
on time-table schedules, reaching “many communities 

z otherwise inaccessible, they unite a network of widely- 
spread manufacturers into a single production unit. 
Thanks to our great network of roads, it makes little 
difference whether these co-operating companies are 
‘across town or across the country . . . Trucks and 
Trailers link them up with speedy service. 


FROM THE WASTE OF CANADA'S FORESTS A CANADIAN 
INDUSTRY PRODUCES ALCOMOL FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBER, 


EXPLOSIVES AND OTHER VITAL WAR MATERIALS 


ie che Sie taki Canadian industrial the Chemical. Controller of Canada, 
and is being used entirely for war 
—to make synthetic rubber, 
explosives and other war materials, 
This pioneer plant, initiated and financed 
entirely by private enterprise, points the 
way to post-war planning in utilizing the 
resources of Canada for the benefit of the 


history waste’ sulphite 


hitherto usually wasted. 


The alcohol (known 
ethanol) is being supplied 


a pulp and paper mill is being utilized to , purposes 
. make industrial alcohol. In the only plant _ 
of its kind in this hemisphere, The Ontario 
Paper Company at Thorold now makes - 
industrial alcohol! from’ this by-product 


liquor from a 


































people. Canada’s Fifth Victory Loan is 


chemically ‘as 
to the order of 


now offered. That is an investment in the 
future of Canaday-your future. 


Speed the Victory 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
THE ONTARIO PAPER COMPANY LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: THOROLD, ONTARIO. 


: Québec Subsidiary: Quebec North Shore Paper Company, Montréal. \ 
; Mills at Thorold, Ontario and Baie Comeau, Quebec. 
Pulpwood Stations at Shelter Bay ond Franquelin, Quebec, and Heron Bay, Ontorlo: 





Paper Demand in U.S. 
Tops Current Supply 


' Paper demand in the United 
States as indicated by orders re- 
ceived by mills reporting to the 
American Paper & Pulp Ass’n., has 
exceeded production by 5% to 10% 
since Sept., 1942, after lagging be- 
hind for most of last year, For the 


first eight months of this year, or- | 


ders exceeded those of the compar- 
able period of 1942 by 6%. 

Paper production for the year to 
date-is up 3%, with a gap between 
supply and demand gradually being 


TO BUILD THIS PLANE b 


Trucks, Trailers are the Conveyors on the National Assembly Line 


A SINGLE AIRCRAFT may contain parts from 500 

companies, according to the Dept. of Munitions 

. and Supply; 350 contribute to the production of the 

25 pounder field gun. At least 600 firms participate 

in the motor vehicle program. 

emerias. wee, production io largely due to the wee of 
“feeder” plants all over the country. 


Abed Wis, tn worst, has ‘bein: possible: latgely: hachuks 
of motor transport. 


To keep this essential service going, the Industry 


married men are being “drafted, it 


40%. of this skeleton force is subject to-call-up... Me oy. 
they are taken it will cripple highway transportation - 
because it takes years to train good drivers, : : 
The industry should be spared: its remaining per 
sonnel, Or, at the very least, deferment should be. 
made until spring, as skilled, experienced drivers. are 
aujpenishiaetaine te cas re: 


FRUEHAUF Teale Co. OF 


“closed as output’ is maintained at 
the relatively. high-level of recent 


smonths, 





Inter-State Royalty Corp. reports 
that at Aug. 31 investments-in oil 
royalties had a book value of $1.6 
- millions. 


Gross revenue from royalty in- 
come ‘to July 31 amounted to $545,- 
019 and reserve for depletion $149,- 
} 073 to the same date. In July the 
company had a gross income of $1,- 
586, while accumulated income for 
1943 amounted to $15,826... 











is estimated that” 


‘CANADA, LTD, 


an ar 





TO CANADA'S WAR EFFORT 


A recent analysis of truck traffic 
disclosed that 73.6% was for plants 
~engaged~ in vital war work; 22.7% 
for essential civilian wpplies, 

* 


; * 

Truck-Trailers also contribute ‘te 
Canada’s war. effort by doubling the 
payload capacity of motor trucks, by 
Moving more tons with less gasoline 
and oil, by reducing the number of 
trucks required for civilian needs, and 

y by freeing rail freight facilities for 
work which 


U.S. Advertising Linage 


Records Sharp Gain 


Newspaper advertising in 52 key 
cities of the United States, as ree 
corded by Media Records, registered 
a gain of 21.3% in September com- 
pared with the same month last 
year.‘ Volume for nine months wag 
138% ahead of the like period in 
1942, 

Compared with a yedr. ago Sep. 
tember returns show retail advertis- 
ing ahead 8.2%; department store, 
42%; general, 52.8%; automotive, 
5.6%; financial, 44.1%. 
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Staff Change: 


The Bank ef Nova Scotia an 
following staff changes: 


G. F ee to. be manag 
& McCaul, Toron 


w. F. NOEL to be ‘acting 
Lewisporte, N: 
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Insurance Company 
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Admitted Assets .. $3,819,972.11 
surplus eeeeesenee 2,014,637.07 
= Write for Financial Statement —. 
Head Office, WAWANESA, Man, 
Eastern Office: TORONTO, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Seskatoon. Winnipeg and Montreal. 


2,000 Agents Across Canada. 
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Fear that final drafting of the peace treaty to be 
framed ‘on conelusion of present hostilities (in reference: 





















































what it attempted. nen io pe (i | ; 
ee eo mi al te life insurance) might be dictated by the questions of 
trary to international law op- * 3 
37 Welingten St West EAE a eee anit ed ae Mother lives from day te day! 
TORONTO _ Elgin 5928 by R.-D. Taylor, . | | at 
MONTREAL surance companies betate the tresty Seite wena aebremeer cart ts. . 


Life Assurance Co. of Canada. In his address before the 
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a Americal Life Convention in Chicago recently he appealed 
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spécial interest than principles. to insurance men to take action now to prevent a recur- eee F are ‘eumlly anxious 4 No news from Ottawa means her boy is still all right. 
Provisions of Treat rence of the errors regarding life insurance with hen all values have been used 
a ceil. aisiaben a the Versailles Treaty ts ° — io aatty She. policy Ser the baneet We keep his risk at a minimum if we provide enough . 
of the Versailles Treaty in part as} ty is studded. of the assured, there is no for- * a an 
FIDELITY fT {| follows: feiture because there is no value to i war material. ‘ : 
‘ 18. Contracts of life insurance en-’ t 







































“ s 
their American life insurance poli- 
cies reinstated, But the company 
could not collect premiums from the 
physically fit Jap policyholders to 
provide the funds necessary to pay 
Japanese death claims. 

The situation is not changed in 
principle because the company has 
a great body of American policy 
holders. It will not go bankrupt but 
its American policyhdlders will 
suffer loss due to reinstatement of 
the poor Japanese risks, As the 
British companies said in 1917, the 


assets attributable to the policies so 
tered into between an insurer and | celled and will be relieved from 


to all liabiity in respect‘of such poli- 


cies. The assets to be handed over 
of Canada | eee ee ae eee shall be determined by an actuary 
TORONTO eee person | appointed by the Mixed Arbitral 
bs Pa Any sum which during the war oe ane sory Relestas t 
became due upon a contract deemed oe en 
not to have @issolved under| British representatives objected, 
the preceding provisions shall be| among other -things, to giving a 
recoverable after the war with the | policyholder ‘the arbitrary right to 
addition of interest at 5% per an- | reinstate a policy lapsed because of 
num from the date of {its becoming non-payment of premiums, unpaid 
ene ee because of war restrictions. 





Lend our dollars to bring him home soon— 


gon Speed the Victory 
with Nictory BONDS 


The Canada Life Assurance Company 






















After the war the world will be| 
faced with either a system of plan- 
ned national: economy with each 
nefion . operating as an economic 
unit in competition with the other 
nations of the world, or, alternative- 
ly, a free wofld thrown open to the 
free exercise of individual enter- 
prise by all citizens of all countries, 
large or small, says Mr. Taylor. 

Mr, Taylor concluded: 

“Where does this affect life insur- 


































































CARRY MONEY SAFELY 
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Canadian Pacific Express 

















insurance fundamentals, 


Suggested Principles 
Rules to guide treaty makers after 
this war, Mr, Taylor suggests, might 
be: . 
1, “There should be no confisca- 








conflict of interest. Belgians, 
French, Rumanians and Serbians 
were insured in German companies 
but Germans were not insured in 
the companies of .these nations. 
Germans, were insured in British 
companies, but British nationals 
were not insured with German com- 
panies. 

The British companies maintained 
that policies of enemies should not 
automatically be cancelled with a 
subsequent forfeiture of -value in 
favor of ‘the companies, . They 
argued that to treat a life insurance 
contract. as automatically dissolved 
would be inequitable to the policy- 
holder while merely. to suspend the 
contract would be equally inequit- 
able to the insurance companies. 

Wanted Sound Principles — 

While the total amount of insur- 
ance in force between Britain and 
Germany small, British repre- 
sentatives’ Were more concerned 
with the maintenance of sound in- 
surance principles and hence were 
opposed to obligatory revival of 
lapsed policies because it would be 
a complete reversal of the principle 
of selection of risks. 

The other nations, with many 
policies on their nationals with 
German companies, held that Allied 
policyholders of German companies 
should be protected no matter how 
life insurance principles. were 
violated, : 

British companies were concerned 
with policies that contained no auto- 
matic non-forfeiture clauses and 
might lapse even if they still had 
some cash value. Those that had 
any non-forfeiture feature probably 
allowed a paid-up policy to be 
-| taken or the policy surrendered for 
cash within a limited time subject 


of the contract, fhe assured or his 
representatives or the persons en- 
titled shall hawe the righi at any 
time within 12 months of the com- 
ing into force.of the present Treaty 
to claim from the insurer the sur- 
render vale of the policy at the 
date of its lapse or avoidance. 
Where the contract has lapsed 
during the war owing to non-pay- 
ment of premiums the payment of 
which has been prevented by the 
enforcement of measures of war, the 
assured or his representative or the 
persons entitled shall have the right 
‘to restore the contract on payment 
of the premiums with interest at 


MORDEN, HELWIG &-FERRIE LIMITED 


“Insurance ‘Adjusters. , 

. , Automobile, Casualty,.Fire: and Allied-Lines, =. 
d Marine = veg 
HAMILTON, LONDON, WINDSOR, KITCHENER, 


ST. CATHARINES, SARNIA, CHA 
' OWEN SOUND 


Barking hil Seoice 


1817-1943 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


Head Office: Sydney, Australis 
Generel Manager: SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, 4.8.8. 


Assets of £164 millions. Londen Offices st 
throughout Australia, | 29 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
New Zealand & Pacific Islands. | and 47 Berkeley Square, W.2. 


Agency arrangements with Banks throughow the World. 


cidal, suicidal lunatic with a 2,000| ing with life insurance in time of | just actuarially, there can be but| ward step will thus be takert 



















TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
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bility of wer cannot be left out of ' actuarially, and the rules of the | driven inward go that each company j trying desperately to escape.” 
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| forced that may well apply harshly 
in individual cases. Lip service at 
least is to be rendered to the prin- 
ciple adopted by the International 
Law Association in 1924: 

That the revived practice of war- | 
ring states by which they confis-} 
cate the available private property |' 
of alien citizens is a relic of har- 
barianism worthy of the most 
severe condemnation, ey 

Otherwise we would have ;no 

problem either d the war of in. 
the peace’ treaty regard, to}: 


my. policyholders of oup } 

pares: THE only logical ¢ sept ; 
action w®uld be to seize th re) 
render values and liquidate t& 


Staff Changes 
The Bank of Nova Scotia announces the 
following staff changes: 
G. F, GARDNER to be manager, Queen 
& McCaul, Toronto. 
W. F. NOEL to be aCting ménéger, 
Lewisporte, Nfld. 
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2. “An executed contract, that is] © 
a contract wholly performed on gne] »... 
side, is not dissolved and war o ee ge 
suspends the remedy. This shopld| 
inelude waiver of the common Jaw}: 
prohibition against payment if the?’ 
policyholder died as a result of tek-f” 
ing up arms against the sovereign,} ~~ 3 
While we. are actually engaged: in; >. 
war it may seem: repugnant to ac-j- 
knowledge liability for the claim of 
a Japanese killed in action against}.. 
us while his policy is still in force. |. . 
In these days of total war, however, | 
we should be prepared to admit 
that there is little difference be- 
tween the civilian making the wea- |" 
pons and the soldier handling them. 


Uphold Contract Terms ; 

3. “The terms of contracts must)” 

be upheld. This includes the prin-| © 
ciple that war does not alter the 
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Bank of Canada| 
Desiocits ‘Dow: 





ts Down 


Further Rise Seen in 
Note Issue — “Total 
Assets Lower 


Total deposits with the Bank of 
Canada show a decline of about $23 






The heat of the United 
Nations’ all-out offen- 
sive is on the enemy. 








millions in the statement for th 
Hotup the fireand keep wae wetes Ort, 20 “The ectine 
it hot by buying Fifth Teenk aivvunis ‘Samiecting war tex 
Victory Loan Bonds. * penditures and also in chartered 


bank accounts, pessibly reflecting 
withdrawals of cash to augment 
their supply of till money to meet} 
the autumn. requirements for ecur- 
rency, 

On the credit side, declines in 
miscellaneous assets and in holdings 
of sterling exceeded a rise in in- 
vestments with the result that total 
assets were down about $13 mil- 






SPEED 
THE 
VICTORY. 


Buy VICTORY BONDS ah a ee 
»»and keep them — | 












227, 
Cievees 15,638,226 iM, 


ii bccsdhagidapgeuaies whdoaueeniletiial 
Total deposits .. 388,111,008 411,938,208 
All other liabs... , 22,633,145 
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Se ee ne A ls 
inhabit the world can still be de- | actuarial calculations, Therefore, if| Versailles Treaty or of the Intere( will confine its dealings within its 
scribed as being those of a ‘homi- | the basis of international law deal-| national Law Association are not} own national boundaries. A back- 


lb, bomb in each hand’, the possi-| war is to be one that is not just| one result, Life insurance will be} those world conditions we ere now 
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DECEMBER next, to Shareholders of record 
at close of business on 30th October, 1943. 
The Annual General Meeting of the 
Shareholders will be held at the Banking 
House of the Institution on MONDAY, the 


Montreal, 19th October, 1943. 
a 


eee nnanemmaranmmrmemenenn 
ALUMINIUM LIMITED 





COMMON 
DIVIDEND 


On October 20th, 1943, a quarterly 
dividend of $2.00, plus a special 
dividend of $2.00, were declared on 
the Common Stock of this Company, ~ 
payable in Canadian funds Decem-_ - 
ber 6th, 1943. to shareholders of 
record at the close of business, 
November 10th, 1943. 


20th October J, A. DULLEA, 
1943 Secrefary 


[TASES 
2S PSS eRe 
Aunor Gold Mines 
LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an in- 
terim dividend of Five (5c) Cents per 
share, payable in Canadian Funds, has 
been declared by the Directors of 
AUNOR GOLD MINES LIMITED, pay- 
able December 1, 1943, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 

November 8, 1943. 
By Order of the Board. s 
J. R, BRADFIELD, 


Secretary. 
Toronto, October 22, 1943. 
LS a 
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Belding-Gortizollt 


Notice of Prefertea Stock Dividend No. 116 


A dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent (1%%) has been declared on the 
Preferred Stock of this Company, for 
quarter ending 30th November, 1943. 








Notice of Common Stock Dividend No. 71 


A dividend of one per cent (1%) has 
been declared on the Common Stock. of 
this Company, for quarter ending 30th 
November, 1943. 

The above dividends are payable on the 
Srd day of January, 1944, to Shareholders 
of record at the close of business the 30th 
day of November, 1943. 


oa 
Richland Oils Limited 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


The matter of a small capital dis- 
tribution to be eventually made to 
shareholders in Richland Oils: Lim- 
ited is now before your Directors and 
will be placed before the sharehold- 
ers at a meeting to be convened in 
the near future. It is therefore im- 
portant that all holders of share cer- 
tificates have the same registered in 
their names immediately and it is 
to the interest of every shareholder 
to see that his shares are registered 
as notices of meetings can only be 


sent to registered shareholders. 


The transfer office of the company 
is located at Frank Freeze Cope 
Agencies Limited, 228—8th Avenue 
West, Calgary, Alberta, and your 
certificates should be mailed or de- 
livered to this address together with 
transfer fee of 35 cents per certifi- 


cate. 


Dated at the City of Calgary, in 
the Province of Alberta, thi 21st day 


of October, 1943. 
T. HUMPHRIES, 


+| committee, 


-|No Joh for Shipshaw ~ 
When War is Over? © 


‘Pullainentary’ Seheomadiee Meas Peed 


i 


mistic Estimate Regarding Possibility of Using 


This Huge Development — 2 

By STAFF WRITER ' 

OTTAWA. — Present  estimated| the Aluminum Co.; there 
cost to complete the huge Ship-| no production 


shaw power plant at Arvida is now 


ven at $71.2 millions, or $33% mil-| allowed tax 
. * ee pensation if ‘you 
is facilitated the arrangement made 
by other countries. 
arrangement at all, it was 
d money; all we have said is that, 
partment of Munitions and Supply,| would not 


lions more than the pre-war esti- 
mate of total cost, according to evi- 
dence given recently by Frank H. 
Brown, Financial Adviser to the De- 


wi 
“All we have done when we have 


S 
E 
gg 


our 
our 
we 
queer the deal by the 


before subcOmmittees of the Par-/| application of our tax situation.” . 


liamentary War Expenditure Com- 


Reviewing the production of al- 


mittee now investigating the gov-| uminum in Canada, Mr, Brown 
ernment’s relationships with the) pointed out that in 1914, Canada 


Aluminum Co. of Canada. 


produced 6,600 metric tons of alum- 


Mr. Brown gave the committee} inum annually, or roughly 11% of 
five reasons why he believed power | world production. In 1929, world 
from Shipshaw would be “entirely | production had reached 266,600 tons 
superfluous” for some years after| with the Canadian total about 28,800 


the war: 


tons, or again 11% of world out- 


“y. large surplus of | Put. By 1927, Canada had secured 
scoux ceanen el enum as the | 15% to 16% of the world market. — 


outbreak of the war, 


Only 4% to 5% of Canadian pro- 


“2, That other additions to power | duction was consumed in Canada 
facilities during the war in the| with the best pre-war year 1929, 
Quebec area will create an even| when we consumed just over 15 


greater surplus after the war. 
“3. That this company’s power 


million Ib. 


Between 1939 and 1943, Canadian 


surplus is unlikely to be used in| production has risen from 165 mil- 
the production of aluminum be-/lion to over 1,000 million Ib. annu- 
cause the demand for aluminum | ally. Mr. Brown stated that it takes 
to anything approaching the ex- $500 per annual ton to provide pot 
tent of the power surplus after the | lines and other facilities necessary 


war is most difficult to visualize. 
“4. The power surplus cannot be 


for the production of aluminum. 


So far as power facilities were 


used in ordinary industrial uses in| concerned, Mr. Brown stated ‘that 
the Arvida area because power in| prior to the war there was a power 
itself is not a large enough factor | development of the Saguenay Power 
in cost to attract industries where | Co. at Isle Maligne with rated capa- 
markets are small and no special | city of 540,000 h.p. of which 100,000 


facilities or raw materials exist. 


h.p. only was contracted for by 


“5. Power cannot be transmitted | Aluminum Co. At Arvida there was 
to any possible market outside the|a half-completed development at 
Arvida area except at prohibitive | Chute-a-Caron which was started in 


cost.” 
Cost Estimates Revised 
Original estimate of completing 


Shipshaw was put at $37.5 millions. 
When war demand for aluminum 


| stepped up power needs and required 
| immediate completion, the figure 


was raised to $62.5 millions (plus 


110% for contingencies). 


The latest figure of cost given 
by Mr, Brown is $71.2 millions, Of 
this amount, the company is being 
allowed to write off $41% millions 
by. way of special depreciation. 
This is on the basis of a 60% write- 
off on $68% millions ($62.5 millions 
plus 10%). 

At the end of June, Aluminum 
Co. of Canada had written off spe- 


cial depreciation of $79.8 millions| Shipment ratio ..........csssi«. ; 
on its aluminum and power devel- 
opments, Mr. Brown reported to the 
The total, amount that 


1928, producing 260,000 h.p. This 
proved superfluous until the war 
demand for aluminum started in 
1937 and 1938. In 1933, production 
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Georgian Bey S. 3277 asia0 
Thunder Bay 8. 101333 100871 | 
Nor. Ont. Prop. 189,675 213,451 


Totat all systems 2,225,065 ' 2,184,831 





System 1,694,772 17 
East Ont Syst, 20802 "1801 108 
Thunder Bay 8. 1263s (108379 1h 
Nor, Ont. Prop. 249,192 263, 5. 
Total all systems 2,324,823. 2,268,772 - 2.5 





Weston Profits ay : 
Up Over 1942. 


Net profit of $512,413, equal, after | 


preferred dividends, to $1.10 a share 
on the common stock, is reported by 
George Weston Ltd. for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1943. Net for 
the period is after all charges in- 
‘cluding estimated income and excess 
profit tax of $1.8 ‘million. 

Net profit for the nine months 
Sept. 30, 1942, of $480,544 was equal 
to $1.02 a share on the common 
stock and :was after providing esti- 
mated income and excess profit tax 
for that period of $587,330. - 

Nine Months Ended Sept. 30 


942 
Net rating profit $2,587,590 = 
Less: reciation .;. 520 * 026 
inc. & E.P.T. (est.) 1,828,657 





587,330 
Net profit .......... ‘ 512,413 480,544 
Per common share ., $1.10 $1.02 





of aluminum dropped to 15,100 tons 
a year which would have taken 
only 50,000 h.p. In 1938, the com- 
pany began to use Chute-a-Caron 
power. Until then, the 260,000 h.p. 
from Chute-a-Caron was surplus 
and was “dumped.” 





The Week in Business 


the company would be allowed to| EMPLOYMENT INDEX Ne. D.B.8.— 


write off under existing arrange- 
ments with the company was $158% 
millions of which $117 millions was 
for plant and remainder for Ship- 


shaw. 


Answering the contention that 
this special depreciation was the 
same thing as a grant from the Cana- 
dian Government to the company, 


Mr. Brown told the Committee! 


“I have taken the view that the 
money which bought the aluminum 
was not our money, it was foreign 
money. If those purchases had not 
been made by the foreign govern- 
ments under the understanding that 
plant facilities would have been 
created there would have been no 
plant facilities and there would 
have been nothing te tax and there- 
fore these facilities have actually 
been financed entirely by money 


Secretary. | from foreign countries. 


SISCOE GOLD MINES 


LIMITED 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND NO. 47 


NOTICE-is hereby given that a 
Dividend of One and One-Half Cents 
(1%c) per share on the issued Capi- 
tal Stock of Siscoe Gold Mines, Lim- 
ited, has been declared payable on 
December 15th, 1943, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 


the 12th day of November, 1943. 
By Order of the Board. 
H, E. GREEN, 


Montreal, October 19th, 1943. 


Loblaw Groceterias Co. 


Limited 


NOTICE is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents per share and 
a bonus of 12% cents per share on the 
Class “A” shares, and.a quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share and a bonus 
of 12% cents per share on the Class “B” 
shares of the Company have been de- 
clared for the quarter ending Novem- 
ber 30th, 1943, payable on the ist day 
to shareholders of 


of December, 1943, 


will be made in Canadian Funds, 
By Order of the Board. 
R..G. MEECH, 


Toronto, October 20th, 1943, 
The Montreal 
Cottons Limited 


NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN THAT A DIVI- 


Secretary. 


DEND OF ONE PER CENT (1%) 
has been declared upon the Common 
Stock of the Company, and cheques 
ae a on the eon? day 
o ecember next, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on | P2yable on the Ist day of December, 

1943, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 30th day 


the 15th day of November, 1943. 
By Order of the Board, 
CHAS. GURNHAM, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Valleyfield, October 20th, 1943, 
The Montreal 
Cottons Limited 


NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN THAT A QUAR- 





TERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND 

THREE QUARTERS PER CENT | d 

(1% %), being at the rate of Seven | 6% 

eg annum, has been 

‘declared upon the preferred stock of 
cheques will be 


per cent (7% 


the Company, an 





“Entirely British and entirely 
United States money has gone into 
creating these ingot facilities and 
The deals 
were made by these countries with 


these power facilities. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 





A. Dividend of THIRTY CENTS 
artes ag nn the eens 
Secretary-Treasurer. | No Par Value Shares of this Com- 

ry pany has been declared for the Quar- 
ter ending 3lst October, 1943, pay- 
able 25th November, 1943, to-Share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 


ness on the 30th October, 1943. 
By Order of the Board, 
' FW. EVENS, 


Secretary. 


Montreal, Que., 
26th October, 1943, 





Hayes Steel Products 
Limited 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
record at the close of business on the | dend of fifty cents (50c) per share 
2nd day of November, 1943. The trans-| has been declared by the Directors 
fer books will not be closed. Payment | of the Company, payable on the 12th 
share- 
holders of record on the Ist day of 


day of November, 1943, to 


November, 1943. 


By order of the Board, 
J. W. PRIMEAU, 


Secretary. 





The Corrugated Paper Box 


Company, Limit 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that.a divi- 
d on 
the. Preferred Stock of the Company, 


dend of 1%% has been declare 


of October, 1943. 


Dated the 26th day of October, 1943. 


J. A. WHEALY, 


Secretary. 





Canada Iron Foundries, 
Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


non - cumulative 


cember next, to shareholders of | October 3ist, 1943. 


record at the close of business on 


the 15th day of November, 1943. 
By Order of the Board, 
CHAS. GURNHAM 


Secretary-Treasurer. ! Montreal, 


Valleyfield, October 20th, 1943. 


By order of the Board. 
: M. S. GROGAN, ' 
Vice-President and 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
end of 3% on the $100.00 par value 
L Preference 
Shares of this Company has been 
declared for the half year ended 


; ! June 30th, 1943, 
mailed on the fifteenth day of De- 15th, 1943, to pdb abe pall pone or 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
October 25th, 1943, ie ee 


Sept. 
Financial Post Production Index 258.9 
National income, D.B.S. (c) .... bese 
Dom. war expend. (million §) .. 247.2 
Dom. total revenue (do.) .....+. 215.9 
Dom. total expend. (do.) ....se 389.8 
Dept. store sales index no. ....... 200 
Retail sales index no. ......0+s, eevee 
Wholesale sales index no. ...... osee 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) ee 
Divd. payment indexé ........+. . 124.0 
Bank deposite (1935-389=100) .., 170.7 
Cash and cheque pay. index .... | sss. 
Bank debits (1935-39100) ...... Sade 
Money supply (c) ..... jessseee . eee 
NEWSPRINT % OF CAPACITY+ ‘ 
Production ratio ......cecsseess ° a 
RAILWAY FREIGAT LOADINGS— 
Tons (D.B.S. index) ....... ese 148.4 
Cars (D.B.S. index) ........ ecve 122.9 
OF LIVING— 
DBS. NGOS sks cecncd es cten cess ‘119.4 
All industries 2... .ccceciceses ‘ ooee 
Manufacturing .....0.s.0+.se0 ° esos 
‘Payrolls (June 1/41=100) (b) .., ones 
Payrolis (1937=100) (a) ......+ e eee 
RAILWAYS— . 1943 
eCarloadings (week Oct. 16) 66,046 
@C.P.R. gross (week Oct. 21) $ 5,881,000 
@aC.N.R. gross rev. (Sept.) $ 36,946,000 
#C.N.R. net rev. . (Sept.) ? 000 
C.P.R. gross rev. .. (Aug.) $ 26,855,759 
C.P.R. net rev. .,.. (Aug.) $ 3,843,887 


IRON AND STEEL—(August)— 
Pig iron production (tons) 164,906 
Steel production ... (tons? 246,820 

CONSTRUCTION— ' 
Contracts awarded , (Sept.) $ 15,570,600 


Building permits .. (Aug.) $ 7,080,395 
sCement prod., bbls. (Aug.) 952,500 
AGRICULTURE— 

Flour prod., bbls. «4 (Aug.) 1,888,030 

Cattle salesa ...... (Sept.) « 116,256 

Og SaleSa ......+8 (Sept.) 524,862 
SEA FISHERIES—3 

Catch , cwts, ..... » (July) 1,659,279 
eLanded value . (July) 6,570,634 
NEWSPRINT— 

Production, tons (Sept.) 251,827 

Ez 5 TOMB saeee (Sept.) 227,775 
MINING AND OILS— - : 

Coal prod,; tons .... (Aug.) 1,426,032 

Gold rec. (fine oz.) (Sept.) 286,771 

Petroleum prod., bri. (July) 831,412 


ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT—(August) 


Total monthly 1,000 kw.h.’s 3,428,51 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— 
Shoes, prod., pr. ... (July) 2,777,758 
Cotton consump., Ib. (Sept.) 15,009,743 
wCigarette cons. No.t (Sept.) 923,,720 
FINANCE— 
eBank debitst ...... (Sept.) $ 4,485,004 
Bond salest ...... (Sept.) $ ‘750 


Life insurance sales (Aug.) $ 45,612,000 F 
Unrevised figures covering N.S., P.E.1., N-B., Que., B. 

eNew items for week. 

(c) 000,000’s omitted, - 

(b) All industries. Estimated. 


4Total at yards and plants, 
éSupplied by Nesbitt, Thomson é& Co. 


(a) Compiled by Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold Mines 
recovery dropped below the half 
million mark in the September 
quarter, $485,629 being recovered 
from 39,095 tons ore milled, an 
average of $12.42 a ton. In the pre- 
ceding quarter $583,088 had been 
recovered from 54,068 tons of ore, 
an average of $10.78 a ton. 


NOTICES 











Notice is hereby given that the 
Zurich General Accident and Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company Limited has 
received Certificate of Registry No. 
C832, authorizing it to transact in 
Canada the business of Fidelity In- 
surance, in addition to the classes 
for which it is already registered. 


J. H. BURGAR,, 
Chief Agent for Canada. 








The Dominion Bank 


Notice is hereby given that ‘the 
Annual General Meeting of the 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Head Office of the Bank in Toronto 
on ‘Wednesday, the eighth day of 
December, 1943, at the hour of 2.30 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


By Order-of the Board. 


Toronto, 23rd October, 1943. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Dominion Bank 
Dividend No. 244 


Aug. July June Year Age 
255.5 254.4 252.7 222.6 
$744 $749 $752 634 
436.3 264.2 256.3 130.9 
208.7 283.0 198.8 162.4 
470.3 498.9 322.0 319.0 
147.1 144.7 130.9 154.5 
162.0 155.4 62.4 
170.8 170.5 
+7.7 +17.6 
124.2 124.2 
169.9 | 196.0 
161.3 174.7 
157.1 158.2 
4,735 4,851 
70.1 70.9 
10.4 76.8 
182.8 187.7 
138.7 148.0 
119.2 118.8 
185.9 183.7 
227.7 226.5 
149.5 145.7 
215 226 
1942 19438 
Jan. 1 to date 
69,198 2,732, 
5,088,000 901,000 
33,860,000 949, 
8,832,000 72,118,000 
22,053,767 189,729,872 
3,220,030 977, 
162,578 1,184,064 1,308,731 —9.5 
248,868 1,996,481 2,064,666 —3.3 
29,675,100 160,729,600 228,486,900 —29.7 
8,342,168 © 52,195,351 70,321,194 —25.7 
1,230,065 4,888, 5,938,311 —17.6 
1,820,199 15,992,768 13,135,626 +21.7 
86, 816,033 794,710 +2.7 
460,407 4,676,756 4,400,396 +46. 
1,387,400 . 5,344,855 5,804,685 —%7,9 
5,097,200. 21,387,627 15,550,040 +37.6 
257,618 2,217,432 2,410,209 —8,6 
275,791" 2,102,322 2,263,179 —%7.1 
1,468,448 11,685,386 12,434,353 —6.0 
382,880 2,788,396. 3,547,871 —214 
869,034 5,869,282 6,109,972 3.9 
2,989,690 26,456,985 . 24,567,745 +7.7 
2,773,334 23,028,795 21,864,466 +5.3° 
15,824,873 138,765,250 148,371,065 6.4 
890,109. 8,204,882 7,221,828 +13.6 
3,516,107‘ 38, 32,291,692 +188 
255. 4,394,117 2,844,274 +545 
39,963,000 377,715,000 323,611,000 -+-16.3 
ea tooo omitted, 











.so handy at the 
Business districts, fashion- | 
able shopping centers, 
Broadway theatres, Radio 
City ... By making the 
Roosevelt. your New York 
headquarters you obtain a 
perfect combination of effi- 
ciency and pleasure... 
appetizing meals, hospitable 
service...-Attractive rooms 
with bath from $4.50, 


25% reduction on room rates 
to men in the Armed Forces 
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es Wife Bonds 


| dmaerear 1 turned over a la 
sass of bonds to my wife. V 
we to pay income tax on 
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: . on these b: 
aemidered part of your inc 
"vable to income tax in 5 
te wife inherited 
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« Acerued Interest 
fam execu tor of the estate o 
mah who died Aug. 27, 1° 
assets’ he had a $1, 
‘bond, drawing interest 
June 15 payment \ 
d before death amount 
§. Interest.accrued from J 
27. was $6. When m 
‘man’s income tax 
‘show on tax form 
T include the $6, mak 
of $217. I understand 
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@ The M-H Robot now rides with Allied air crews .,. as bomb- 
ing pilot, So accurate is his aim that he can almost drop a bomb 
in Hitler’s vest pocket. To him goes much credit for the recent 
pummelling Germany has taken from the air. 

Technically known as the Autopilot, it is an ingenious, eleo- 
tronically controlled device which provides a stable platform 
for. high altitude ‘bombing. of .vastly increased accuracy. The 


Taian a2 


Toget quick relief from overworke 


smarting eyes, just put two drops. 

‘urine in. each eye. All 7 Muri: 
ingredients soothe, cleanse, relic 
irritation. Make your eyes feel ea 





























and refreshed. Thousands are usir 
Autopilot holds the bomber on the designated course without Murine. Let it help your eyes! 
wavering, regardless of wind velocity or flak. This invention is 
said. to be equivalent to a material increase in the number of after 
planes participating in an attack. WINI 
One of the best kept military secrets, the Autopilot was created and 
in the research laboratories of Minneapolis-Honeywell, pioneers 
in applying ‘an electronic base to automatic controls. The same DUS1 
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engineering ingenuity that accounts for the minute precision of 
the Autopilot goes into controls made for home and industry, 


If there is a problem in your plant that requires precision con- 
trol of temperature and humidity, or the flow of liquids or gases, 
tell your troubles to.an M-H Engineer. He will show you how 
Brown M-H Industrial Controls can be properly applied to solve 
your problem. Write or call Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company Limited, 117 Peter St., Toronto. 


Branches; MONTREAL — CALGARY -" 
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SAVE TO Wi! 


To meetthe demands of war 
we ‘must.divert expenditure 
from unnecessary things 
and seve. Open a Savings 
Account with us, and put 
savings on a systematic 
is, Save according to 
plan and have the money 
ready when the government 
calls for it. This Corpora 
tion has. been doing busi+ 
@ess in Canada since 1855: 
2% on a afety 
Deposit Boxes $3 and xp 
Mortgage Loans. 


CANADA 


PERMANE! — 
Mortaaae Corporation 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronte 
Assets Exceed $62,000,000 















We Manufacture 






for every 
purpose 


By 


Barker EI\i: 
of Canada: Limited 
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The WESTERN SAVIM 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Agency Butidia 
221 A 8th py 


MeCalium-Hili Buildi 
411 Avenue Building £6 
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‘DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 
: Deposits and Deben' 
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A swell picture, isn’t it? Mother sitting’ on the 
front porch. My boy, Tony, home from overseas 
and sunning himself out there on the raft with his 
wife Sally, Their two.kids building sand castles 
on the beach. Plenty of gasoline’in, the car and four new tires. 
Funny... this‘is just the way I’dreamed it. ., back in the war 
years. Every time I bought a Victory Bond I knew my dr®am was 
' getting closertoreality. It was the best thing I ever did. “buying 
those Victory Bonds... I like to think that my little support helped 
to speed the victory,, And as you can see the Bonds built a real 
foundation for the future. a ; eo 
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specific questions ‘about ) ; 
other subjects. The Post connet undertake +6 make predictions, will not ei 


The Financial Post. wil provide subscribers ei: qulehly es:poalbldlahe. 
oride sabecai mai oe nollie 


opinions: on matters i 


investments outside Car 


Enquiry Editor, The Financial 
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al Post, 481 
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nications should be 
address label ftom subscriber's copy of The Financial Post myst. 


COME TAX 
“Gives Wife Bonds 


year I turned over a large. 
of bonds to my wife. Will 
gne have to pay income taxon the 


interest? 


No, The interest-on these bonds 
considered part of your income 
4 liable to income tax in your 
pands. If your wife inherited the 
from somebody else, or if she 
pought them with money she earned 
.the interest would be her 

"and she would then bé liable 


pr the tax on them. 


Accrued Interest 
executor of the estate of a 
nietwno died Aug. 27, 1943. 
Among his assets he had a $1,000 
yietory bond, drawing interest, at 
3%. The June 15 payment was, 
received before death amounting. 


to $15. Interest accrued from June} 


15 to Aug. 27. was $6. When mak- 
ing up this man’s income tax ‘for 
1943 do I show on tax form the 
$15 or do I include the $6, making 
a total of $212 I understand in- 


—_—_—————— 


SOOTHE IRRITATED EYES 


Togetquick relief from overworked, 
smarting eyes, just put two drops of 
Murine in each eye. All 7 Murine 
ingredients soothe, cleanse, relieve 
irritation. Make your eyes feel easy 
and refreshed. Thousands are using 


") estate income, Is this correct? 


the $15 paid and the $6 ‘interest ac- 
crued, or $21 in The $6 is 
of the deceased's e just 
the $15 and as such subject to in- 
come tax. After his‘death it forms 


part of the-capital of the estate, In-' 
accruing the death of|' 


terest 
the owner of thé estate ‘is income of 
the estate‘and as such, it ‘is. wnder- 


stood, is taxable in the-harids of the | ‘tin, 


residuary legatees of of benefici- 

aries having 

estate. ©. 
Depreciation Charges 
‘We are ‘contemplating ‘sellin 

our business. We ‘have n 

pieces of improved. real estate on 

which we ‘have been writing off 
’ depreciation during the past five 
to 13 years. If we'sell out now at 
original “cost price, what effect 
.will this have on. our. income. tax? 
Our business is an unincorporated 
partnership. 

As your business is an unincor- 
porated partnership, selling the pro- 
perties at original cost price, it is 
understood, will have no effect on 
your income tax. Even. though you 
have written off depreciation each 
year and then sell at original cost, 
the. selling’ price will all be con- 
sidered as capital return. If your 
business was an incorporated com- 
pany, and the assets being dis- 
tributed, then the amount of depre- 
ciation written off, but returned in 


as prolific as the No, 5 well, 
company ~ be * 


income tax form-you should include | more wells 


y-a, war. condition 
e mine. is get- . 
exhausted its 


a life interest. in the| | 


oN ° ° 4 
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Supplies. 


| | 20A, April 1, rescinds Order No, C.S, 


] |G. P. Kaye, 


ty-Controller of Supplies, 


| Glycerine. M & S Order No. C. C. 
re Aug. 31, amends 


F. J. Sutton, who lias been ap- 
in manager of ~Dominion 
rwcads, Ltd. "Mr. Sutton has 
been Administrator of Wooden 
, under 

0%. gold cut igtade ‘per. ton; and 


3 ft. averaging .213 oz. gold per ton; 
and 3 ft averaging :24 oz. gold per 


ton. -; 
.. Phe drift heading in this sector is 


| being continued at a rate of ap- 
| ‘proximately 150 ft. a month and 


er taxes must be expected.. 
Available ore reserves are in the 
neighborhood of five years’ milling 
requirements at the rate of 4,800 
tons daily. Although the company 
is one of the oldest producers 
Canada, there are no significant in- 
dications as yet of depletion, Ex- 
ploration has revealed the down- 
ward continuation of the. main ore 
zones with good gold values and it 
is-noteworthy that a large propor- 
tion of ore milled in recent years 
has represented lower grade drawn 


maintenance of this rate will see the 
drive at its objective around the 
year end. The management is mak- 
ing no-predictions as to the extent 
of any ore which may be found in 
this sector. It is not known defin- 
itely whether or not-the ore-bear- 
ing structure will. continue down- 


and Woodenware' 


t 


Cc. 2-B 


including manufacturers 
e T. Sterne. 4 

Coal, M & S Order No, Coal 8, Sept. 
27, deals with, the distribution of 
anthracite coal to co-ordinate Cana- 
dian regulations with orders to pro- 
ducers and wholesalers in the United 
States. Coal Controller, E. J. Brun- 
ning. 

e e * : 

Zine, Zine Oxide and@ Zinc Mill 
Products. M & S Order No. M. C. 
12-B, Oct. 1, regulates use of ‘zinc 
and prohibits by -unau- 
thorized persons. Metals Controller, 
G. C. Bateman. “ear 


Maximum Prices of Sausage. 
WPTB Order No, 328, Oct. 12, pro- 
vides that the maximum price of 
sausage in brine shall be the maxi- 
mum ‘price of the same sausage not 
sold in brine. D. Gordon, Chairman. 

* 


Respecting Seeds. WPTB Order 


places Administrator’s. Order No, 
A-446 and fixes maximum retail 


M & S Order No. C. 8, 


927, Oct. 16, provides regulations for 
fixing maximum prices for grape- 
fruits and lemons and provides di- 
rections for handling records, Ad- 
ministrator of Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables, E. J. Chambers. 
- * > 

Domestic Supply of Hog Bristles. 
WPTB Order No. A-928, Oct. 16, 
deals with recovery of usable 
bristle from hogs-slaughtered in 
Canada by requiring that such 
bristle be collected by hog slaugh- 
terers. Maximum prices are set for 
such bristle.. Administrator of Fur- 
niture and Brushes, James E, Fer- 
guson. : 


s a” am 
Maximum Prices of Potatoes. 
WPTB Order No. A-929, Oct: 18, | 
sets maximum prices for all types 


\of potatoes except sweet potatoes 


No. A-920, Oct. 12, revokes and re+ | and 


yams, Provisions deal with 
prices charged by shippers, whole- 
salers and retailers and also with 


ward in the company’s property or prices on the kinds of seeds named | packaging, pricing of off-grades, 


may dip into Pamour ground at 
depth. If the; dip should be into 
Broulan ground, the ore length on 
Breulan would likely be increased 


thereunder. Seeds Adminisirator, 
Nelson Young. i 
7 * ” 


Maximum Prices for ‘Atlantic 


Othet work on the east claim did} Céast, Fresh, Frozen and Smoked 


‘handling of records, etc. Adminis- 
| trator of Fresh Fruits and Vege- 


| tables, E. J. Chambers. 
s 
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Coal. M & S Orcer No. Coal 9, Oc*. 
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as oe 
‘Guaranteed Deposit 


_ Certificates 


(in passbook form) 


pay the good interest rate of-— 


212% 


per annum half-yearly 
on $500 and over’ 


You may have‘all or any part of your 
money on 10 days’ notice. : 


Idle funds, if put to work, will help 
to meet higher living costs and taxes. 


C 


London 
Windsor 
Regina 


priority in deliveries. Coal Con- 


ANADA ]RUST 


COMPANY 


Toronto Hamilton Montreal 
St. Thomas Chatham Winnipeg 
Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 


| season’s supply on hand shall get|Oct. 18, revokes section 14, Order 
No. A-893, respecting sales of drawn 


dressed poultry, and allows an ex- 


Controller, E. J. Brunning. 
Marine. Let it help your eyes! not reveal very much bu’ some| Fish, WPTB Orcer No. 4-917, Oct./| 20, provides that deliveries of coal Scr? om 


tra charge of 10c a bird for such 
values were secured in drilling | 12, replaces Order-No. A-564 insofar | bc made to\consumers so that those 


a e the selling price, might be treated Prices of Dressed Poultry and Live | service. Administrator of Meat and 


from old stopes of the upper hori- 
in part at least as income ahd taxed. 


zons of the mine. 


f liquids or gases, 


ill show you how — 


y applied to solve 
eywell Regulator 
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| SAVE TO WIN 


To meetthe demands of war 
we must divert expenditure 
from unnecessary things ° 
and save. Open a Savings 
Account with us, and put 
— savings on a systematic 
asis, Save according to 
plan and have the money 
ready whenthe government 
calls for it. This Corpora 
tion has been doing busi+ 
aess in Canada since 18553 
2% on. Savin ety 
Deposit Boxes $3 and up 
—Mortgage 


CANADA 


PERMANENT 
Mortqaqe Corporation 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronte 
Assets Exceed $62,000,000 


We Manufacture 


' 


of Canada. Limited 


TORONTO-- BRANTFORD 
BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 


The WESTERN SAVINGS 


INVESTMENTS 


British Dominion: 


Investment dealers here in New 
York have recommended that I 
purchase. shares in British Do- 
minion Oil & Development Corp. 
which they say is one of the lead- 
ing operators in Turner Valley. 
Will you give me ‘some details of 
the. company’s present position 
and prospects? 

British Dominion Oil & Develop- 
ment Corp. owns approximately ‘a 
half net interest in, or a minimum 
of 40% of the production of, British 
Dominion No. 5 well, largest pro- 
ducer in Turner Valley, and a simi- 
lar interest in British Dominion 


+-Nos. 6-and.7-wells now being drill-} 


ed. The company also holds an 
option to sublease from Home Oil 
Co. (and thereby. to acquire further 
similar interest in) any one or all 
of 11 additional legal subdivisions 
(that is, well locations). in section 
17. Other holdings include. acreages 
in .the- Moosé’ Dome and Jumping 
Pound: areas. 

It is expected that .Nos. 6 and 7 

ells will be completed about next 
ebruary.. Total.loans payable were 
reducéd “by “~ $31,345 principal 
amounts in the four months’ period 
ended July 31, 1943, to $97,221. The 
company is’ using bank credit to 
partly finance the drilling of its 
No. 6 and 7 wells and at July 33, 
1943, the bank loan, part ‘of ‘the 
secured loan of $97,221, stood at 
$25,000. 

Considerable interest has follow- 
ed the activities’ of British Domin- 
ion Oil Co. and unquestionably a 
real improvement-in financial and 
operating positions has been experi- 
enced the last year, particularly 
since bringing in- the No. 5 well 
which turned out 28,200 barrels of 
oil in August and 25,194 barrels in 
September when. the well was 
closed down’ for ‘two days, If the 
two wells now being. drilled. prove 
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‘Clothes by 


' Are a Sound Investment 


‘At a. time when economy 
:| counts, it pays to order clothes 
that, because of theix fine tab 
tics: and workmanship, — will 
continue to look well and tee! 
well long after other clothes are 
discarded. 


Choose now trom our collection 
of distinctive British materials. 


‘ LEVY BROS. 


69 WEST KING STREET. TORONTO 
NOT CAMERON AI TON 


and- LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
OFFICES 


Agency Bullding . . 
221 A 8th Ave. W. - 
McCallum-Hil! Building 
4ll Avenue Building 


INTARIO LOAN ano Bsc 


DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 
Deposits and Debentures 


Today, as 


Edn.onteon, Alta. 
Caigary. Alta. 
Regina, Sask. 

Saskatoon. Sask. 


| 


LONDON CANADA 
Established 1370 
5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 
(31 Dec. 1942) $12.789.021 


Yesterday 


This Company seeks to maintain the best 
traditions of Trusteeship, to serve its clients 
faithfully and efficiently. Satisfactory service 
is the foundation of the large volume of trust 
funds under our care and management, 


We Invite Consultation. 


Mentreal 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Tru st 
Lompany 


Montreal Trust Building, Toronto 


Broulan Porcupine 
Can you -tell* me “it Broulan 
Porcupine Mines’ has ever found 
anything im: the outlying no 
eastern section of iteproperty? It 
seems to mé thatithis-would be in- 
teresting prosp2ctiig *ground in 
view of its tccation:-with respect 
to Pamour Poreypine Mines. 


Horizontal diamond.drilling car- 


which warrant exploration later on. as the present order applies to fish with less than one quarter of the Poultry. WPTB Order No. A-930,| Market Products, F, S. Grisdale. 
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¥ 
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« 


ried out for the: 600-ft.. level. of}. 


Pamour Porcupine Mines returned 
three intersections. of..ore in. the 
north west corner of Broulan Porcu- 
pine Gold Mines outlying northeest 
claim and a long drive put out from 
the Broulan workings at the fourth 
level is expected to reach the area 


of these ore intersections around |: 


the end of this year. The three ore 
| intersections which indicated a pos- 
sible ore length of 250 to 300 ft. at 
the ~19-ft. horizon were as follows: 
12 ft. averaging “.273 oz. gold cut 
grade pcr ton; 8.5 ft. averaging 213 
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Acute Need for Box Cars 
| to Move Grain, Sa; 
Controller Lockwoed 


From Our Own Cofrespondent 

MONTREAL.—All ‘freight ship- 
pers in eastern Canada are asked to 

Bowes ag shipments as much as 
possible -during the next seven 
| weeks to free €quipment for the 
movement of this year’s grain crop 
frorn the Prairies. Shippers als) are 
requested’ to make a qu’ck turn- 
around of such freight cars as they 
may receive, 

In appealing for the co-cperation 
of shippers. Transport ContreHer T. 
C. Leckwood says well over 100 mil- 
lion bushels of grain must be moved 
to the lake head and to eastern 
Canada between now and the close 
of inland navigaticn; a movem-nt 
requiring the daily Icading on the 
Prairies of 1,490 rai’'way cars for 
the next sevén weeks, 

This movement made it neccessary, 
says Mr. Lockwo<d, for the rail- 
ways to transfer from the East the 
largest number of box cars po'sible 
and send cars to Georgian Bay and 
lake’ and river ports to move grain 
to designated: storage places as. it 
came. off: lake carriers. 

“The «extremely short crop of 
coarse: grains in Oftario, Quebec 
and. the Maritimes. has necessitated 
the -niovement of feed grain from 
the West to take care of hogs, cat- 
tle and poultty in eastern Canada, 
and at the same time enable the 
Canadian government to fulfill com- 
muitments to Britain and the, allies 
for meats, cheese, eggs, flour,. ete.” 
he said. ' 


Board Defers 


Bonus Decree 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Decision concern- 
ing retroactive payment of cost-of- 
living bonus to employees of three 
Montreal aircraft plants has been 
reserved by the National War labor 
Board. 

Union representatives of some 
20,000 employees of Fairchild Air- 
craft, Noorduyn Aircraft end Cana- 
dian Vickers ask that the board 
make payment of the full bonus of 
$4.25 8 week retroactive to July 1, 
1942, instead of to March 23, 1943, 
the date set in a judgment of the 
board last March. 

Employees at that time were re- 
ceiving a bonus of $1.50 a week and 
the board ordered payment of the 
full bonus from March 23, the date 
of an amendment to wage control 
legislation on which the bodrd’s 
finding was made. : 

° According to Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague, Board Chairman, it was 
the desire of the board to make ‘the 
payment retroactive to the earlier 
date but this action has not been 

there did not eppeer 

Chief spokesman. fo the employ 

e . for . 
ers group, R. H. Bedell, the 
companies agreed on wage #d- 
justments retroective and 
were satisfied to leave decision. on 


Askedto Help | 


the effective date of the full bonus! 
to the board, : 
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101; | 5 web. MT ra WINNIPEG.—A very heavy move- | in order to get supplies of feed for- | wheat in store in terminals at Fort | get 60 or-70 million bushels of wheat 
102k | ot Dee ae ment of Wheat by lake and rail has | ward to farmers in eastern Canada. | William and Port Arthur as against | forward as soon as possible, They are 
103, | cad Dee. 1956°31 commenced from country points in, Shortage At Lakehead 121 million bushels a year ago. Much | to use their own judgment as to the 
on. hh on ove rn Canada to eastern lake ports,} With all the wheat there is in Can- | is stored. in annexes, | points trom which shipments will 
133. | @ : gpd is to continue until close of/ ada, and with country elevators | which have now been ordered emp-| be made, and few of will be 
101) gavigation. To make it possible, pre- | plugged’ so full that farmers have as| tied, although it was formerly | west of Regina and Saskatoon. Emp- 
1024 jously existing arrangements apply- | yet been able to deliver only a small.| thought that grain might be held in | ties will not for the present be sent 
— to the allocation of railway cars| part of the crop recently harvested | storage there for another year or/| into Alberta. The only shipments 
os | 3 gpd lake vessels and to quota de-| and threshed, the idea of a shortage | more. . po - | possible from that province will be. 
110 rs siveries of wheat by western farmers | anywhere in the country is at first | British Shipments - in cars already in Alberta, or sent in 
1108 | have had to be cancelled. Railways | somewhat startling. Nevertheless} Primary demand for wheat in the | loaded. f 
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1024 | mings rate 2%," eur jpments from points where they | 60 or 70 million bushels before close | ocean freights are available. Second | quota system, eri 
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ks @ jatchewan and in Alberta, as well | than it, came in. For a while there | the United States Government has| ber. No doubt some effort will be 
on Jr. & Co., Toronto) gs some on branch lines elsewhere. | was-a congestion of railway cars at | bought large quantities, and wants | made to keep deliveries by any farm- 
comms Tite eis 355 There is an emergency need for | the lakehead. where labor shortage | to buy more for use as feed-in the | er from going beyond the 14 bushels 
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° . ° e 
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enough to fill the holds of the vessels 


4 able for eastern mills, so they may 
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old wheat which on Sept. 28 became 
the property of the Government, are 
to be established by order-M-coun- 

| wheat is to be used for 


transactions with Great Britain on 
the basis of actual cost of wheat to 
tne Government, 


a * CIB Role ; 

But when the new wheat policy 
was inaugurated, it is quite possible 
that the Cereals Import Board of 
Great Britain had outstanding a 
portion of the wheat futures for 
which it had contracted with the 
Canadian Wheat Board some time’ 
ago at a price supposed to be in the 
neighborhood of 90 cents a bushel. 
Transactions in the Winnipeg fu- 
tures market were washed out, but 
it is quite possible the British buy- 
ing authorities. would like to see 
their former holdings recognized as 
imposing some continuing obliga- 
tion on the. Wheat Board. On the 
other hand, it may be that the fact 
that wheat for Great Britain is now 
being supplied, as was not formerly 
the case, under the Mutual Aid 
Plan, will leave the Cereals Export 
Board indifferent as to the matter 
of price. ' 

Wheat sold in eastern Canada for 
feeding purposes will present an- 
other problem. Instead of fixing a 
price basis on which the actual cost 
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THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN COMPANY 


,  ‘tIMITED 
Operators of ees Elevators 
Niberta and Saskatchewan 


Terminal Elevators at 











respect to the large quantities of 


is buying through the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Price negotiations 
might conceivably be a matter of 
delicacy if the Canadian Govern- 
ment should be selling its own) 
wheat to the Government of the 
United States. In this case, how- 
ever, the Wheat Board is acting as 
agent, not in respect to wheat own- 
ed by the Government, but in re- 
spect to wheat being handled for ac- 
count of the producers, so it will be 
considered as entitled to ask what 
the market will bear, What price 
that will be, however, is difficult to 
say in absence of any price quota- 
tions for Canadian wheat. Wheat in 
the United States is worth very 
much more than the last prices |——— 


quoted in Canada. On the other Coarse Grain Deliveries Aug. 1 to Oct. 7. 






All Grades Feed BARLEY 
SAMPLE WHEAT 
BULK or SACKED 
Barley Meal 


All Grain Selected from Our Elevators in the Finest 
Growing Districts of Western Canada 


Prompt Shipment from Fort William 


For Quotations Write or Wire 


NATIONAL GRAIN CO. LTD. 
WINNIPEG 








hand, however, Argentine wheat is - ee ; _ ae 

worth very.‘much less, and. the Up But Wheat is Lower "Durum . eee 39,122,129 41,947 508 
United States Government is under-|_.., : ch. oathyemmabedags: , 16,570'%47 
stood to be buying some wheat from au comthe coir Sdicenes Barley oteensegdapae 17,341,671 
Argentina. : from farms in western Canada from | Fiaxseed ...... 2,919,420 





ore. 
s lie open.” 


Our FIGHTING FORCES are now definitely on their way to 
Rome, Berlin and Tokyo. 


True it is that the roads they must travel may be long and tortu- 
ous, with death and dangef lurking at every turn. The going may 
be slow and tough but with steady » though heavy step, our men 


will trudge every mile with grim determination, yet with inspired 
enthusiasm—for Victory is in sight, | 
To make easier and shorter the way for these; our gallant fightin 
men, is the part and privilege granted those who remain 
That we may encourage them and lighten their task by our un- 
stinted efforts to 8 the needed equipment. That we mey by 
our self-denial make available the monies needed to assure their 
superiority in air, sea and land, Thus shall we make smoother 
the ways, and shorten the days, towards the triumphal entry 
of our fighting men into Rome, Berlin and Tokyo. 
























Nene, For those who must escape winter snow and 
| cold, beautiful Victoria ‘with Canada’s 
warmest winter climate offers an ideal 
haven. Golf, fishing, tennis, swimming in 

~, warmed sea-water at the Crystal Garden 
Pool . and your host — the ivy-clad 
Empress Hotel! Delightful . accommoda- 
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tion and delicious meals! Special rates 
until April 30, 1944, for stays of one month 
or longer. 10% discount: on daily room 
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rates for stays of two weeks or longer. For 


attractive booklet-and reservations write 
"Hotel Manager. 
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an unprecedented mass mo’ 
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CARLOADINGS: 1938 —2.4 millions 
1943 — 3.7 millions (est) 
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an unprecedented mass movement 
of goods and people; has de- 
manded the powering of a rocket- 
ing industrial output. And to gal- 
vanize the whole growth and in- 
tegrate the national effort, a rac- 
ing stream of ideas and inspira- 
tion has flowed along telegraphic, Canada’s Airlines 
telephonic and postal channels. Handicapped by shortage of 
There is much of drama in the | equipment, Canadian airlines also 
sheer weight of the superimposed | have shared substantially in the 
load but equally colorfal are eaa | benefits and bugbears of the -war- 
sourceful battle tactics that have| time transport load gain... ° 
enabled the utilities to handle the Last year Canadian Pacific 
job despite crippling effect “li Lines carried 9.6 million 


ployees as against 71,817 two 
years ago. It has been a gigantic 
job of man-training but women 
in men’s jobs already number 
more than 1,400 on both systems 
as a nucleus of expected increase 
in feminine forces. 


manpower and material short-} pounds of freight and operated 
ages. 28,000 miles of routes. 


Solid Background Trans-Canada Air Lines’ mail 


Wit, sweat, resources and ma- load in seven months of this year | 


of Canadian transportation in| greater than in a like period in 
mastering a gigantic warload on | 1942; an increase of over 21,000 
rails, streets, roads, waterways | Passengers to over 78,000. 
and in the air. And in a manner} This year, for the Canadian 
equally creditable to the nation | government, TCA began operat- 
and useful in the fight, the com-| ing a transatlantic service, a post- 
munications and power industries | War feature for civil aviation. 
have breached similar barriets.| Wartime gains through ‘airfield 
To emerge from it,all, as an| construction, navigation aids and 
accompaniment to promising tech-| Progress in trained personnel, 
nical developments of war-goaded | Clearly mean that Canada’s air 
industry, undoubtedly must come | tansport system is going to grow, 
a new wisdom and agility in the Urban Transit 
civilian services as a result, of| The railways are not alone in 
their expedients and improvisa- | flexibility and resource nor in ab- 
tions. The utilities have some sur; | Normal operating conditions. 
prising ideas of their own for the| Like the railways, the trams 
shaping of tomorrow’s techniques. Pe 20 od ee es 
» ransition to war footing, are ably 
On uae ee think eats battling labor and material short- 
overload and supply shortages RE WEE SS ee roe 
could have provided serious dis- Soa Tae ee 
"Fveight tonuese ational dian | 0 Street cars and eity buses 
snilroads rose abost (aay ee on Canada 5 passenger load 
1939 to 1942 and passtager move-| socnied as ee Rae rok 
ment almost 300%. : roe ee 
This hes been! handins “am estimate puts the overall increase 
little more equipment than before - aS ae Saat a Agure 
the war—in partieulesvauieee: Salah or that year o 2 millions of 
less, An astonishing degree of car apie 4 ie eran. ee soneee 
Utilization had to’ be reavhed as pdinde, chiciies, seleiate 
average load per freight car rose : : i i 
from 27.1 cneil 30.6 ond average ee ik en, a sev a8 
Passengers per train from 483 to greatness on the strength of syn- 
115.9 thetic rubber, reports a. transit 
: passenger gain of 148% Jan.-June 
this year over the opening: half 
of 1942, .Ottawa’s gain for the 
periods was 38%, Toronto’s 21% 
and Montreal’s 17%. 
Canada’s question-mark city, 
Edmonton, as portal of the new 


ture organization have been back | Was nearly a million pounds 


And over and above actual 
Speration of the railways has 
been their impressive volume of 
direct war production; the two 
Major Canadian railways, from 
their own shops and from muni- 
tions plants operated by them, 
have been producing tanks, naval 
guns, cargo ships, mine sweepers, 
marine engines and guns of heavy 
Calibres as weil as secret devices. 


Equipment, Labor Lack whole year 1938. 


Assailed by traffic on this scale} It will. surprise no one, of 
peacetime the railways would|.course, that the ocean metropolis 
have built locomotives and cars| of Halifax has shared heavily in 
in large programs: instead, war | Canada’s urban traffic load gain; 
diversion has made it impossible |.it may not be so well/known that 


total of well over 22 million rev- 
enue passengers, as against under 
15 million for that period of 1942, 


to obtain labor or materials on| the increase there in wartime has |’ 


&ny important scale for new roll-| been 300%, the. country’s larg- 
ing stock, roadbed improvement | est. The load there is still gaining; 
and incidental equipment. last year’a record of 24 million 
Something of the size and com-| revenue passengers was set up 
Plexity of the railways’s labor. rer | but this year the figure is-expect- | 
placement program is indicated | ed to be nearer.27 million. 
y the fact that they have lost| Widespread adoption of stag- 
#bout 30,000 men to the armed | gered hours for plant shifts, store 


‘ 


Northwest, reports a nine-month |’ 


GAS SALES, CU. FT: 1938—263 billions 
1943 — 51.5 billions (est) 


openings, etc., has played a big 
part in flattening out morning 
and evening peaks; skip stops, 
short turns, re-arrangement of 
seating and other expedients have 
made it possible to stretch equip- 
ment to meet essential needs. 

What’s in the offing besides 
general service improvements 
arising from wartime experience? 

Transportation men are agreed 
new light-metal trains, trams, 
buses and private automobiles 
are “just around the’ corner.” 

Transit systems at Montreal 
and Toronto are planning sub- 
ways and in some cities a trend 
to trolley buses is seen. 

One thing appears to be certain 
and that is new vehicles in thou- 
sands, whether light or heavy, are 
going to be required by Canadian 
railways, urban transit systems 
and bus lines after the war. 

Several of the inter-city bus 
companies are staking out claims 
in the visionary helicopter “bus” 
field. 

With an eye nearer the present, 
both bus and inter-city truck car- 
riers are asking Ottawa for per- 
mission to place vehicle orders 
this year. 

With the other eye on their 
postwar future, they are busily 
organizing a national council of 
highway users to include them- 
selves and: interested industries 
such. as oil, rubber, automotive 
manufacturers, etc. | 

Telephones, Telegraphs 

In the communications services, 
short supply, reduced personnel 
and a crushing service load, have 
taxed the resources of manage- 
ment. But telephones, telegraphs 
and the Post Office have come 
through with new distinction, 

Telegraph companies are handl- 
ing an unprecedented volume of 
business with a staff and line 
mileage not much greater than in 
the last war. They are employ- 
ing hundreds of women in mén’s 
jobs as their chief labor solution; 
have found typists apt learners of 
teletype work. Training schools 
in.the systems are greatly expand- 
ed. (Of a total telegraph wire 
mileage in Canada of about 400,- 


and about a million less for the | 
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INTERURBAN BUS TAseenieee: 1938 33.5 millions 


route from’19-to 52. 


“URBAN: TRANSIT. PASSENGERS: 
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000, some 350,000 miles is oper-{ cies needed for transmission of a 
ated by the railway telegraph | single voice. Extension of carrier 
companies.) telephony by use of co-axial cable 
With Morse apparatus used for |—which permits transmission on 
less than 20% of all‘transmissions, | frequency bands of a million 
teletype is the principal modern| cycles may be of added impor- 
equipment. But it is in some} tance in the future. 
danger of being edged out by; Co-axial cable can also accom- 
facsimile and photo transmission.|modate the wide range of fre- 
Long employed in: picture send-| quencies required for television 
ing, the device now is being used | transmisison. 
experimenfally in Canada¥*to] —Ascable has already been in- 
transmit the printed word, while | stalled between Montreal and Ot- 
such sending already has gained} tawa designed for later installa, 
use in some U. S. cities. tion of twenty 12-channel carrier 
As on the telephone systems, | systems in addition to the regular 
development of the carrier system | wire circuits. Extension of the 
of multiple‘messages and multiple | cable to Toronto is planned if 
circuits by means of frequency | priority can be obtained on ma- 
variation, promises to make pos-} terials and equipment. 
sible transmission of 250, tele- His Majesty’s Mails 


graphic messages, over a single) $6 commonly: relied upon: and 
pair of wires. so réliable that its existence and 
Great Phone Demand troubles often are forgotten, the 
Phone companies have ably| postal service has had its full 
handled an increasing volume of} share of’ load and shortage prob- 
new installation demands for the | lems. é 
armed forces, industry and gov-| Postal revenue increased 29% 
ernment; have had largely to dis- |‘from $42.9 millions to’$55.5 mil- 
continue new installations for pri-| lions between the fiscal years 
vate use and carefully screen re-)| 1938-9 and 1941-2 and volume 
quirements for critical materials. | still is climbing. Shifting of popu- 
The Bell system alone in seven | lation masses to.and in the armed 
months of this year has had to/| forces, war industries and cities 
refuse about 31,000 applications.| has imposed biggest labor 
Substantial copper savings have | burdens. ‘ 
been possible by fuller use of| Air’ mail: has increased 300% 
existing inter-city wire with: the }and the war has produced a regu- 
aid of the carrier system. lar overseas air mail service. .Na- 
In the Ottawa-Hull area there| tural development has been 
are today 40% more teleph®nes|means of conserving transocean 
than in 1938 and long. distance | mail space—the answer was photo 
channels out of Ottawa. have| facsimile “airgraphs.” As many as 
nearly doubled since Sept., 1939, | 408,000 airgraph letters can be 
with necessary expansion of per-| sent in the space required for 
sonnel. A new underground cable, | 2,400 ordinary letters. 
Ottawa - Montreal, has brought Electricity 
about increase of circuits on 'that| In 1943 the Dominion will use 
35. billion. kilowatt hours of pri- 
Carrier System Progresses mary energy to keep aluminum 
Technical development chiefly | pouring, to put aircraft into action 
centres’on the carrier system. A| and weapons’ in the hands of 
long distance dial hook-up has| Canadians abroad. It is not only 
been introduced which allows ari | the largest amount of energy ever 
operator in Toronto, for instance,| used in a year in Canada but 
to dial a Montreal number direct. | almost double that recorded for 
An almost limitless multiplication | 1939.. __ . 
of inter-city telephone circuits is} Industrial, expansion after the 
seen possible with methods of| fall of France placed a sudden and 
compressing the band of frequen-| gigantic burden on power. pro- 
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More Bus Passengers 
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1943 — 52.6 millions (est.) 
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1938 — 681.8 millions — I~. 
1943 — 1.6 billions {est} . 
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Itilities Are ulling Heavy War Load 


Out of Today’s Emergency Come New Techniques, New 


Wartime strategy has called for forces but today have 83,911 em- 


Plans for Tomorrow 


ducers. Hydro-electric expansion 
has been continuous throughout 
the country and more particularly 
in the central ‘provinces. 

Even now the industry is con- 
sidering how to re-allocate elec- 
trical energy from purely war 


requiremenits arid sees the electro- 


chemical and electro-metallurgi- 
cal fields, electrification of rural 
areas, extension of. domestic 
household uses and, of course, the 
great demand from pulp and 
paper, etc., as its best chance of 
absorbing output of new capacity. 

Producers of natural and manu- 
factured gas feel that a substan- 
tial backlog of demand is building 
up for their industry. Stoves, 
water heaters and other gas ap- 
pliances will again be available 


and buyers with war loan re-|, 


serves and sharpened installment 
buying appetites will nat be lack- 
ing. 


Important new uses and equip- |: 


ment for gas have been worked 
out. in war industry and these 
undoubtedly offer chances for 
adaption to peacetime require- 
ments. 

Provision for both war and 
civilian ‘purposes ‘has taxed the 
resources of the gas industry. In 
some areas, notably southwestern 
Ontario, natural gas supplies have 
been insufficient and a real at- 
tempt has been made to’ boost out- 
put of the manufactured product, 
a significant increase having been 
recorded in 1942., ate 

Ready to Rebuild 

A job for giants—and giants 
found for the job. 

‘ That, in a sentence, is the story 
of the utilities.systems at war; it 
will be the story again when 
peace lights up a war-torn world. 

Emergency-sped technical de- 
velopment has strengthened the 
nation’s vital services, and short- 
ages-plys-overloading has sharp- 
ened their resourcefulness; trans- 
portation and communications 
and power’ may emerge. from the 
maelstrom not only bigger, as 
most industry in Canada is bigger, 


but better fitted to serve a nation}, 


newly ranked for industrial great- 
ness in, years to come. 
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ELECTRIC POWER, KWH. 1938 — 26 billions 


1943 — 39.7 billions {est.) 


More Railway Traffic 
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Canada’s railways have pro- 
vided the nation with adequate 
ttansportation services since the 
outbreak of-war. | 
Tremendous burdens have been 
imposed. Abnormal operating con- 
ditions have had to be met. Traffic 
ever imagined in Sept., 1939. Per- 
sonnel shortage has added to the 
complexity of problems. 

Briefly the’ war record of the 
railway industry follows: 


Number of tons of freight 

handled one mile increased from 

31% billions-in 1939 to over 55% 
billions in 1942. 

Passenger movement. in- 
creased from 1% billion passen- 
gers moved one mile in 1939 to 
almost 5 billions in 1942. * 

Average load per freight car 
rose from 27.1 tons to 30.6 and 
the average passengers per train 
from 48.3 to'115.9. 


Huge Freight Traffic 

Each day well over 150,000 cars 
are handled through railway ter- 
minals. Frequently as many as 
10,000 cars are received and des- 
patched from a single terminal 
yard. At frontier terminals an 
average of one minute is allowed 
to inspect. and clear freight cars 
and one hour to make up and 
despatch new trains. 

The average freight train load 
has practically doubled in size 
since 1914. Its speed has increased 
605°, with a reduction in coal con- 
sumption of more than 31% per 
ton hauled. 

Demands proportionately heavy 
have been made upon the passen- 
ger services of the railways. 

Passenger Traffic Trebled 

Where one passenger travelled 
in 1939, there were almost three 
travelling in 1942. 

Many factors combine to ac- 
count for this big increase in tra- 
vel by rail. Most important is the 
transport of the armed services 
personnel overseas, between man- 
ning depots, training camps, and 
on furlough. There is additional 
travel brought about by the move- 
ment of labor to war work; busi- 
ness journeys arising out of’ in- 
dustrial work, and the transport 
of munitions workers to and from 
their work. 

There are also the demands of 
the general travelling public to be 
met. These have been heavy. They 
have necessitated the operation of 


Steel Wheels 


Wartime Accomplishments Story of 


reaction of railway managements} — 
to increase their facilities for). 


v 


many trains frequently in two or 
more sections. 

The International Limited, the 
fast afternoon’ train of the Can- 
adian National operating daily 
from Montreal to Toronto and 
Chicago, has operated in as many 
as six sections. 

A Two-way Job 

Mobilization of the fighting men 
and the war resources of the 
country is one job, What most 
people have overlooked is that 


handling it. — és pie 

The railways would have built 
locomotives, passenger and freight 
cars on a tremendous scale. There 
would have been the most active 
attempts to improye trackage, to 
lay heavier rails; to install.or ex- 
tend sidings and passing tracks; 
to expand the use of. automatic 
signals, and to use new facilities 
of every sort, On the line and in 
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Growing, 





With little more equipment than befote the war — in 
some particular cases less — Canadian railroads have , 

. been handling loads which probably seemed impossible 

under peacetime railroading practices, Freight tonnage, 

for example, rose about 80% from 1939 to 1942; pas- 


senger movement was up almost 300%. 


Primarily this has been the result of wartime accel- 
eration of business and activity everywhere; of direct 
movement of armed forces and their equipment. That 
the railroads ‘have been able to carry the load without 
congestion, delay and losses is a reflection of the elasticity 
of their operations; of ability to load more tons of freight, 
more passengers, into each car; to run longer and heavier 


loaded trains. 


that effort has been super-imposed 
én a civilian economy. 

The railways, therefore, have 
had a twofold job. 

In the past four years and more, 
the railways have “been handi- 
capped by the enlistment of many 
thousands of highly, skilled rail- 
roaders. Throughout the period 
additions to hard-pressed rolling 
stock could be made only after 
other war demands on the neces- 
sary materials had been satisfied, 

Faced with this set of condi- 
tions, Canada’s , ailways have im- 
provised and planned with excel- 
lent results. They have displayed 
a high type of ingenuity in meet- 
ing obstacles seldom equalled in 
any other branch of the war effort. 

This is the record to date. The 
mere statement of a few figures, 


or facts, impressive as they may 


be, give no full cémprehension of 


the tremendous job accomplished | 


of which the public has little or 
ino knowledge. 
Different in Peacetime 
Had traffic on ‘this scale been 
available in time of peace, it 
would have been the automatic 


‘ 


‘| service. A-number of these were 


terminals, for th@\expediting of 
traffic, 

What happened? The national 
necessities during war have made 
it imposstble to obtain either labor 
or materials, on any important 
scale, for such purposes. 

Use Less Equipment 


Equipment now employed by 
the Canadian railways to move an 
all-time record of volume and 
freight and passenger traffic is no 
more, and in some categories less, 
than in 1939. 

Here is equipment inventory 
position of the two transcontin- 
ental railways at the end of last 
year, compared with. returns’ for 


1939: 


Railway Equipment 
Canadian Pacific 


1942" 1939 
Locomotives .. ssceseees 1701 = «1,76 
Passenger equip. «.....++ 2, 2,903 
Freight equip. .....%.... 73,551 73,993 
Work equip. ...+.,.«s5... 6,085 5,908 
. Canadian National 
1942 1939 
| Locomotives ...sseesewes 2,555 2,5 
Freight equip. ...sceeses  90;353 88,903 
Passenger equip, esvescss 3,343 3,158 
Work equip. seese eeeeeee 7,127 6,205 
Car ferries, etc. .cccccves 25 


Scores of old locomotives, whith 
ordinarily would have been con- 
sidered as beyond further useful- 
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7| coaches, colonist cars and new 


‘| fications of the Royal ‘Canadian 


/4\freight in industrial. yards the 


© | arrival of convoys and trans-ship- 
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to ly conditions 
Canada’s war Tor’ te the task of supplying on 
paint, International has wholeheartedly devoted the 
its chemists and the technica} 
equipment and training of its worldwide organ. 


D.N.D. Naval Service Photg 


The remarkable wartime job | 
accomplished by the railways to 
date has been done with little in- 
convenience to the travelling. pub- 
lic or the shipper. _ pak? 

@ Naturally there has been a 
.| tightening of certain regulations, 
such as week end fares for pas-| . 
sengers, while shippers must fill}. 
‘Lears to the limit and without de- 
lay. But, on the whole, the re- 
stricted use of rail has 
hardly been noticed by the public. 


The railways have done a re- 
aie markable job. As D. C. Coleman, 

flow ‘of supplies overseas. Vast|}Chairman and President of the} 
quantities of war materials, in| Canadian Pacific Railway, has so 
some cases worth $15 millions and | aptly put it: “This could not have 
more, are kept under constant) been accomplished simply_as are- 
guard until shipping instructions | sult of the present day efficiency 
are received. ae of railway management. -The 
War materials can only be/| achievement has its roots in the 
transported overseas as convoys | long years during which pride of 
sail; until that time they must be} service has been built up... .j' 
stored where they will not inter- | As far as this transportation battle 
fere with fhe swift and orderly | has been a soldier’s fight, I.am in 
flow of traffic. a position to tell you it has been 
Demands of industry require a| fought with the highest efficiency 
two-way service daily. The rail- | and devotion to duty—so much so 
ways must supply raw and basic | that Iam convinced that no body 
5,000 box cars. Hundreds of work | materialsias they remove the fin-| of workets cafihave served the 
equipment cars were rebuilt. More! isnheq products. Each day and| nation more loyally .and effec- 


than 1,000 hopper and general} nicht the railways bring to indus- | tively.” ‘ ° ; 
service cars essential in steel, coal . y 


and other heavy traffic, were built. 
Hundreds of passenger cars were 
rebuilt and reconditioned; seating 
capacity was increased. Old Pull- 
man units weré bought in the 
States, rebuilt. into passenger 






Railroads have been packing more tons of freight into each 
car, a major help in moving growing tonnages. 





ness and replaced by new loco- 
motives; were reconditioned . for 


turned over to the United States 
Government for war purposes. 
Car Shops Active , 

As war industry increased in 
output developing traffic in great- 
er volume, many additional freight 
trains became necessary. More 
than 200 cabooses were built in 
Canadian National shops to serve 
these trains, 

These same.car shops rebuilt, 
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PLASTIC “WINDOWS” bomber planes. These helmets 

Deep-sea divers working on the| have been in use in various parts 

hull of the Normandie in New pr ahaa at ses peo oe re 

; epths of ove . and be. 

York Harbor are wearing a new| 5... long an entire helmet of this 
type of helmet fitted with a 


material will be available, thug 
-strong, light plastic window made | increasing the diver’s range of 
of Lucite, crystal-clear plastic| vision and making it possible for 
which: is also used for the noses 


him to move about at greater 
}and gun turrets of fighter and 








































































depths and with greater ease. 





type cafe cars. ; 
Devise Special Equipment 
Among the special equipment 
built by the Canadian Pacific were 
two hospital cars built to the speci- 


Army Medical Corps for carrying 
casualties, 

The 360 overhead refrigerator 
ears which the C.P.R. has among 
the 3,906 units of refrigerator 
equipment in its rolling stock 
were other cars’ which found a 
special mission. They were used to 
rush bacon to Britain. 

Special types of depressed-cen- 
tre flat cars had to be built to 
handle equipment for synthetic 
rubber plants; towering corvette 
boilers; war plant transformers 
and.-invasion barges. 


Save on Materials 


Through all this, the railways 
kept, before them as a constant 
maxim the conservation: of stra- 
tegic materials. 

The introduction for the first 
time by the C.P.R. of plywood to 
replace steel sheathing on box 
cars and the substitution of single 
wood sheathing for steel resulted 
in-a saving of 850 tons of steel on 
750 new freight cars. 
' Rubber was reclaimed by the 
railways through a new method of 
splicing the good sections of 
burst and worn hose used for 
brake and signal connections, 
formerly thrown away, ’ 

A saving of 61.5% in tin con- 
sumption was noted in 1942 by the 
C.P.R. 


Speed Up Movement © 
To speed up the movement of 


}| railways co-operate with industry 
i and government agencies in the 
_ | laying out of trackage to serve the 
+} numerous war production plants 
1| that have Been’ established. 
The railways were faced- with 
|| the.problem of keeping these in- 
‘| dustrial yards clear’ of war ma- 

terials awaiting overseas shipment 
‘}and of releasing freight cars for 
2 immediate service. The solution 
was found in the establishment of 
; storage yards where all sych ma- 
,|erials can be held, awaiting the 


ment, 


These “storage yards have 
proved invaluable in speeding the 








CANADA’S WAR COSTS 


In the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1944, it js estimated the war 
wil cost Canadians more than 
$13 millions each day. 

‘Estimated Canadian war ex- 
penditure for 1943 is $4.9 billions 
In 1942 Canada spent $3.8 billions, 
whereas in World War I the total] 
cost, including demobilization, |. 
was $1,7 billion from 1914 to 1920. |. 

In the first 55 months of ‘the! | 
present war, to March, 1944, it is| | 
estimated that Canada will have 


the war, : ‘bh eT § a 
4 ; 2 . 
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They AU Pour From Railway-operated Plants 


' Not content with the important 
job of transporting the tools of war 
to waiting ships for dispatch to the 
war zones, Canada’s railways are 
making those tools themselves, 

They are making ships, naval 

yessels, naval guns, gun mount- 
ings, gun carriages, tanks, marine 
engines and numerdus other items 
which are on the “secret” list. 
" In Feb., 1940, the Canadian Paci- 
fic undertook a study of tank pro- 
guction and, in June of that year, 
entered actively on the production 
of Valentine tanks. 

More than 1,400 were built be- 
tween then and Nay, 1943—the 
greater part of which constituted 
part of the great aid sent by the 
United Nations to Russia, 

This contract has been com- 
pleted, but the company §s ‘still 
working on the task of completing 
the necessary spare parts, 

Develop Cast Turrets 

* Particularly noteworthy in-con- 
mection with the tank program is 
that Canadian Pacific engineers 
devised a plan of using one-piece 
cast turrets and cast noses for 
tanks in place of the previously 
built-up parts. This added to the 
fighting effectiveness of tanks, as 
well as simplifying their construc- 
tion. This invention has-been 
‘widely applied in tank construc- 
tion in Canada and elsewhere, 

In addition, CPR shops are exe- 
cuting large orders for naval guns 
and gun mounts, and for a variety 
of naval devices. 

The great Ogden shops in Cal- 
gary have been long employed in 
turning out guns for the Royal 
Canadian Navy to be used in the 
battle against the U-boats. 

Now On Marine Engines 

Before the tank contract was 
completed, the Canadian Pacific 
began tuning up for the’ produc- 











Rebuilt. World Depends 


On Wise Economic Plan 


Avoiding Domestic 


Countries Seen as 
‘- Makers - 


Nothing definite is generally 
known in London business circles 
about the financial ‘discussions in 
Washington between British, Am- 
erican and other experts, Conse- 
quently, there is little public 
interest so far. But experts’ ears 
have pricked up at the reported 
American proposal of an inter- 
national bank with the positive 
function of. financing reconstruc- 
tion by making public, loans 
where private investors would not 
come forward except on burden- 
some terms, writes Donald Tyer- 
man, deputy editor of The Econo- 
mist; London, 

This seerhs to fit in well with 
the widespread desire to discover 
Ways and means of rebuilding 
world economy on a regular and 
expanding basis. The recent eur- 
rency plans stemmed from the 
fact that international economic 
equilibrium depends upon debtor 
or deficit countries being able to 
meet their obligations without 
strangling their domestic econo- 
mies. More simply, it depends 
upon debtor or deficit countries 
being able to sell or borrow and so 
avoid domestic deflation. Corres- 
pondingly, creditor countries must 
buy or invest. 

The world bank plan, if it can 
be worked out and meets with 
general approval, will presumably 
Provide for large-scale investment, 
financed by countries with surplus 
funds, which will prevent the disy 
Tuption of balances of payments as 
Well as enable devastated or back- 
ward countries to get on their feet. 


, ‘Project Of Buffer Stocks 


The Keynes plan for a world 
clearing union and the White plan 
for a world stabilization fund are 
different devices to provide credits 
for debtor countries to tide them 
Over while they make the adjust- 
ments in their economic set-up 
tequired by the state of their 
foreign balances; and the Keynes 
Plan probably implies a greater 
Consequential change, during this 
Period of adjustment, in the na- 
“onal economic policies of the 
creditors as well as the debtors. 
The new proposal for an inter- 
National reconstruction, bank has 
been described, in one quarter 4s 
the White plan for a world fund 
transferred into new territory. 

But, whatever the details of 
technique and the possible dis- 
putes arising, the world bank plan 
18 regarded in Britain as an ex- 
tremely important approach to the 
Second point in the Keynes agenda 
for reconstruction and stabiliza- 
tion, which was set out in the 
Preamble to the clearing union 
Scheme, The first point was ex- 
Change equilibrium; the second 
Was the resumption of world in- 
Vestment for reconstruction and 
development; and the third was 


of the RCN’s.escort service. 


tion. of huge main marine engines; The Canadian’ National Rail- 
and condensers. to meet the needs | ways record“of armament produc- 
tion is equally impressive. r 

The first of these engines has} This company is the only rail- 
come off the line in that section| way on the North American 
of the Angus shops in Montreal | continent which operates a ship- 
which had been used in the pro-| building yard. It builds 10,000-ton 
duction of tanks. cargo, vessels, as well as mine 

These engines weigh 70 tons. The | sweepers’on Canada’s west coast. 





’ ‘ 


In addition to their prime war job of providing 
portation for war goods and men, Canadian railways are 
turning out the munitions themselves, Their record 
already shows contracts completed for Valentine tanks and 
12-pdr. naval guns. New contracts for 10,000 tons 
cargo ships, mine sweepers, marine engines and guns of 
vheavier calibres, as well as other secret devices, are now 
coming from munitions plants and shipyards owned and 
operated by the two major Canadian railways. : 





Then there is the company’s 
wartime subsidiary, National Rail- 
ways Munitions Ltd., Montreal. 

Three contracts have been un- 
dertaken by ‘this company. 

The first was for the manufac- 
ture of 12-pounder Mark V naval 
guns, building the gun complete 
with breech ‘mechanism, «This 
contract has been fully completed. 

Production of naval guns of 
larger calibre, the Mark XIX, 


first 10-ton engine bed plate was 
laid on May 30 and’the complete 
engine delivered on Aug, 21. The 
first condenser, weighing 844 tons, 
was delivered on July 30, only a 
little more than two months after 
the completion of the last tank hull 
on May 15. 


Production lines have so devel- 
oped by now that an output rate 
of six main engines a month will 
be reached by the end of Novem- 
ber; six have been delivered al- 
ready. 

The main condensers also will be 
delivered at a minimum of six a 
month by the end of November; 
ten have been délivered to date. 

Other contracts have been re- 
ceived for twin screw equipment, 
as well as single screw, and the 
number of units involved will 
keep this section of the Angus 
shop’s munitions department em- 
ployed for some time. 






















Deflation in Weakened 
Desired End of Policy 


the prevention of disastrous fluc- 
tuations in commodity prices, The 
third point too, it seems, is being 
discussed at Washington, It is be- 
lieved that Britain’s delegation 
will restate the project of buffer 
stocks to prevent these fluctuations 
in primary prices. 
Full Employment Policy 


There is a hearty welcome in 
Britain for all these proposals to 
restore normal and stable world 
economic relations by internation- 
al agreement after the war, so that 
each country will be able to pur- 
sue a policy of full employment in 
harmony and full trading corinec- 
tion with every other country. The 
main doubt is whether, in the dis- 
located world immediately after 
the war, the underlying trend to- 

ward disequilibrium may not be 
too strong for any mechanical de- 
vices to reverse it. 

Reconstruction will, inevitably, 
be largely a one-way process, 
from surplus to deficit or devastat- 
ed countries. This means that in- 
ternational debt, too, both in the 
long and short terms, will be one- 






immediately. and afterward, a 
shortage of dollars to meet obliga- 
tions due to the United States. 
Everything: will depend upon the 
ability of debtor and devastated 
countries to obtain dollars by the 
| sale of goods or by borrowing, and 
| if they are obtained by borrowing, 


way. 
Primarily, there will be, both 


then: the later need will still be to 

| obtain dollars in trade. Thus, the 
|crucial factor in reconstruction 
| and stabilization must ultimately 
be the ability and willingness of 
the United States to buy foreign 
goods as part of a tremendous 
domestic program of full employ- 
| ment. 

If the rich and populous United 
| States pursues a full employment 
policy of this order, then it can be 
the greatest powerhouse in his- 
tory for the peace and prosperity 
of the entire world. If, however, 
| seh a policy proves impossible, 

politically or economically, the 
= will inevitably be for 








other countries to limit their dol- 
lar requirements by regional 
grouping for mutual trade and ex- 
change purposes. These are the 
provisional views which are being 
debated in London financial circles 
just now. 


RCAF ONE THIRD OF RAF 


RCAF aircrew serving with 
RAF squadrons comprise up to 
one third of the RAF’s flying 
strength. For every one Canadian 
serving with wholly Canadian 
squadrons overseas there are now 
11 RCAF aircrew in RAF over-}: 
seas units. The proportion of 
RCAF, to. RAF is likely to in- 
crease in coming. months, 
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called for.in the second contract 
is now half completed, 

The other contract is for the 
manufacture of field artillery gun 
carriages and an average monthly 


production of approximately 20 


units is being maintained. 

National Railways Munitions 
also is performing a considerable 
amount of subcontract work for 
other Canadian companies. 

To provide the necessary plant 
for NRM, the Canadian National 
built a special plant in Montreal 
505 ft. long and 513 ft. wide. The 
available space is about equally 
divided between navy and army 
work. 

. From the turning of the first 


sod, the building and tooling of |: 


this huge munitions plant until 

the first naval gun was produce 

took just over a year. ; 
Work Is Complicated 


The work is extremely compli- 
cated and calling for a high degree 
of skill. For example, to produce 
one Mark XIX gun, which includes 
the barrel and the breech mech- 
anism of 69 parts; 392 operations 
are necessary requiring 191 jigs 
and fixtures. This usually requires 
two weeks’ time as between each 
operation a cerfain period is al- 
lowed to elapse to rest the metal 
in order to protect the hardness of 
the steel, If each operation could 


en 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
Helps Develop More Power 
for Canada’s War Industries 


Vital to Victory—essentig] to Canada’s economic development—is an 
abundance of electric power. Every industry whether turning out war 
material or manufacturing essential civilian goods, depends upon it. 
Even agriculture is relying on it to an ever-increasing extent. A domin- 
ant factor in war’production today, electricity is destined to play a great 
part in the Dominion. Canadian General Electric, Canada’s largest elec: 
trical manufacturer for over 50 years, has shouldered a big share of the 
task of equipping Canada for power production and distribution. The 
Company has built giant turbines and generators, constructed mammoth 
transformers, manufactured practically every type of equipment for the 
control and utilization of electricity. 


Lao st ata Ss 
Mg Catia 


10, OOO—28,400/14, 200 volt G-E 
transformer serves war industries in Toronto area. 


\ 


Canadian railways do more than 
They make them, too. Pictured hére is a freighter under con- 
struction at the Canadian National Railways shipyard where are 


imniediately follow, the produc- 
tion time for one of these big guns 
would be approximately two days. 

The other side of the shop is 
used to manufacture field gun car- 
riages of a special design. 

To make the 1,509 main compon- 
ents that go into each gun carriage 
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built 10,000-ton cargo vessels and mine sweepers. 





Huge stator for a G-E 40,000 kva’ 
ty stator is 18 feet 7 inches in 
weighs 204,800 pounds. 


‘condenser. 
ht, il feet 6 inches 





port the tools of war. 


there are 3,506 operations requir- 
ing 2,102 jigs and fixtures. The 
total number of parts for a com- 
pleted carriage of this type is 4,865. 
The plant, both navy and army 
sides, is at present ‘approaching 
the peak of the staff required to} trained by these men to become 
produce the stores being manufac-! bench hands or efficient operators 
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re more. For instance—our 
use’ 
Gasoline, Oil, Steam 


When 
available to our customers, 


Montreal 


Saint John 


tured. There are now. more than 
1,300 men and women on the pay- 
roll. Beginning with 85 machinists 
and tool makers borrowed from 
the Canadian National, the ma- 
jority of the personnel have been 


Twelve 161,000. volt oil circuit. 


_ Values—and Victory 


‘ aoe business of war requires 
more than Men and Munitions— 
fight- 
at quaritities -of 
and. Water. 
°Valves must be produced to control 
the flow of them. That is the job we 
are doing. Valves for Ships, Tanks 
and Planes. Fire Hydrants for Air- 
-»ing Brass for living quarters.” ~ 
ce.returns, a product’ im- 
plowed’ by wartime research ‘will be 


Brass, Iron & Steel Founders 


Head Office and Factories j 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. 


Branches. and Service Dept.’s 









Toronto Winnipeg 
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of the 375 machines of the latest 
type employed in the works. 
Canadian National Railways is 
also manufacturing war munitions 
at three other shops, but under 
regulations, neither the location 
nor details of the materials manu- 
factured can be published. 


Building one of five G-E 75,000 kva, 80% P.F. 13,200 volt generators for a large Quebec power station. 
The housing shown, partly assembled, is 1314 feet high and 36 feet square. 


breakers were recently manu- 


factured by C.G.E, to, control the | voltage electric. power 


. leaving a large generating 
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’ From the manufacture of optical glass to the welding of airplane joints, gas is 
providing an important means of production for war. Shown here is one of its 
many applications, the annealing of cartridge cases by means of a gas-fired tunnel 


furnace in a Toronto war plant. 


With gas—natural and manufac- Postwar planning is engaging the attention of many 
industries, and producers of gas —— both natural and 
worked out for this product tha manufactured «~ are no exception. Many important new 
ordinary peacetime industrial and/~ ‘applications for use of gas have ‘been worked out’ in 
..wartime, and part of the postwar reconversion job will 
But with the return of peace.| “be to adapt new processes and equipment to peacetime 


tured—a war priority material, so | - 
many new applications have be 


household consumers have had to 
go short occasionally. . 


extra war-created gas capacity work. 
will likely be available for im- 


proving the efficiency of industry Authorities feel that. a substantial backlog of demand 
and raising the standard of living}. is building up for the gas industry, For several years, 
stoves, water heaters and other gas appliances have not 
whose value is now being explored been available to any degree; buyers are waiting until 
will remain a postwar asset, the war is over to fill their needs. Victory loan reserves 
and pent-up installment buying are seen factors likely 
too numerous to mention. Almost| to reinforce demand from these people after the war. 


at large. New uses are being found 
—and new gas-using equipment 


Many War Uses 
Wartime uses of gas are almost 







everything from optical glass to obtained in Alberta--$1 million 
welded airplane joints is being 

turned out better and ‘more mention spr pet ae 
cheaply because gas is available to Go: hes a end ta operat 
do the job. Some of the. places ing a special war plant for w 


where gas is being employed 
directly in the production of war | 80 °f eas from Turner ro 
equipment are seen in the ac-| Ontario is the second largest 


“ nel, producer of natural gas—11 mil- 
ee oe a for both war | don mic-f, in 1942. It is noteworthy 
and civilian purposes has taxed.the that value of natural gas produced 
resources of the Canadian gas in- | im Ontario in 1042 at $6.6 millions 
dustry. In some areas, notably | &Ve” exceeded the $5.3 millions 
southwestern Ontario, natural gas | Output value‘for Alberta. 
supplies have been insufficient and| In efforts to offset gas shortages, 
it has not been possible to provide | @ real attempt has been put forth 
enough natural or manufactured | to increase output of manufactur- 
gas to take care of all require-| ed gas. In 1942 sales of manufac- 
ments, tured gas averaged 1.58 million 
As far as natural gas is concern- | cu. ft. a month, In the first seven 
ed, it has been necessary to make | months of 1943 sales averaged 1.7 
the civilians go short to provide | million mcf. with indications 
for war work as it hasn't been | that the level of output will be 
possible to increase supply greatly. | increased still further before the 
Natural gas production in Canada | year is out. A most significant in- 
in 1942, at 42.7 million thousand | crease in mantfactured gas sales 
cubic feet, was slightly less than | took place in’ 1942. ~ 
the 43.5 million thousand cubic; What reconversion from war to 
feet of 1941, peace will mean Both to the indi- 
Bulk of Canada’s natural gas is! vidual company and to the cor- 


War Industry Uses Gas 


In shell manufacture for: 
Cutting billets to size by heat methods. i 
Heating billets to be hot forged. 
Heating rough turned shells preparatory to “hot nosing.” 
Heating degreasing tanks for removal of oils, coolant com- 
pounds, etc, 
Drying copal varnish on shell cavity. 
In turning out armor plate for: 
Batch and continuous normalizing, annealing, hardening and 
drawing furnaces, 
In making gun barrels and jackets for: . 
Special type soaking pits to hold ingots at elevated temperature 
before forging. 
Reheating furnace operations in intermediate Aa ery of forging. 
Turning out finished forgings in annealing furnaces 
manufacturing 


springs to: 

Heat stocks for winding large recoil gun springs. 

Anneal stocks for cold wound springs. 

Harden precisions springs (in prepafed atmosphere furnaces) 
of a type with which surface treatment tannot be performed 
after hardening. 

Operate continuous drawing furnaces. 

Turn out small batch springs made in pot type cyanide furnaces. 

In making gun mounts for: 

Hot stamping,’ drawing, hardening, of every size and weight 
material from ounces to tons per piece, 

In manufacturing ceramics for: 

Drying and firing cantonment. dishes, medical. ware vitrified 

_ sewer crock, high voltage insulators, © — 
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In making other items: © 
Radio and radar tubes, special electric bulbs, armature dying, 
dete da eee 
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sumer is now engaging the atten- 
tion of industry officials. The 
Canadian Gas Association has’ 
formed an eight-man committee 
under chairmanship of J. D. von | 
Maur (distribution engineer, Con- 
sumers’ Gas Co,), This committee 
representative of natural, mixed 
and manufactured gas producers, 

4s working closely with a similar og commniiene 
committee of the American Gas en 
Association which has been mak- | 
ing extensive enquiries into the 
postwar gas situation. 


oe | os afecting the post 
war gas situation: 

1. The replacement market for 
appliances now now wearing out and) 
| becoming obsolete. (This field is 

joan de A agile kia cant i 


2: aie: created by new|- 
homes. 

3. The gas home-hésting mar- 
ket created by new house con- 
struction and also by an apprecia- 
tion of gas for heating which 
has been accelerated by shortage 
of other fuels. . ; : 

4. Improvement in . living 
‘standards made possible by high- 
er income levels, are expected to 
‘provide great new markets. ° 

5.'Preferentes for certain 
styles and types of equipment as 
‘indicated by surveys. 


Consumer Preferences 


The gas industry, in its research, 
is keeping closely in touch with 
manufacturers of gas equipment. 
| | Consumer preferences will likely 
e | be quickly reflected in the products 
to appear on the postwar market. 

There are two important rea- 
sons why ‘gas industry officials 
think consumers after the war will 
be in the market for a wide range 
of gas-using facilities, The huge 
volume of war bonds sold means a 
large store of potential purchas- 
ing power. Much of this is in the 
hands of lower income groups 
which will likely have the means 
to purchase gas-burning equip- 
ment after the war. Installment 
buying has been largely eliminated 
by the war and extension of credit 
to consumers will probably be a 
factor in expanding Wemand after 
the war, 

In the United States, postwar re- 
\| search by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation postwar planning commit- 
tee has been broken down into 
four subcommittees: 
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potential markets, 
Factors affecting the realiza- 
tion of potential markets. 
Engineering and economic.as- 
pects of ability to satisfy the 
potential market. 














tilities cease. Its eyes have lit- 
erally been opened bili. 
Effect of national planning and Sarai eee 
trends. realized under spur of war needs. 
Agenda Not Public Yet Part of the postwar planning job 
No definite agenda has been | is to determine how new usés de- 
| made public by the Postwar Plan- veloped in wartime. can be con- 
ning Committee of the Canadian verted to peacetime usage. With 
Gas Association, but as it is co as equipment steadily becoming 
|operating with the Americar nore efficient, the same amount 
group, investigations may prove of gas goes further today than it 
’|}to be somewhat along the same | did a few years ago. 
’| lines. Much in the way of surprising 
are national | new gas equipment has been fabri- 
scope. Members are men who | cated to meet war requirements, A 
ow the gas business thoroughly | substantial part is highly special- 
and are qualified to embrace all | ized and will require ingenuity to 
phases of the industry’s work. adapt it to peacetime use. Salvage 
It is an already established fact | of equipment, such as that of the 
So far, postwar investigation has | that the gas industry has learned | gas industry, is an important ques- 




























been limited by the fact that it is} much from the war which will| tion and it is reported that the 
not known what to expect after the | stand it in good stead when hos-! Dominion Government has a spe- 


Traepectathin Companies 
and their Passengers 


feel: the need for 
“More. Vehicles , 


TRAFFIC, HOWEVER, CONTINUES TO IN. 
CREASE. 12.4% more passengers are demanding 
/ service from us this year than last.. This in addition to 
an increase in 1942, of 50.4% over pre-war years, or 
a total of 69.1% over 1939. 


WHAT THEN IS THE SOLUTION TO THIS 
PROBLEM, which concerns all business activities, 
war production, management and employees? 


Postwar purchasing power and : CANADIAN WESTERN NATURAL GAS, 


If All Co-operate Much Can Be Done To — Transportation wacwities 


IN ALBERTA 
a +» oill amonge with. a vigorous, flame 











Prior to the War, Alberta Natural Gas utilities 
derived their loads largely from services to the 
homes. During the war, however, these utilities are 
being called upon to meet unprecedented demands 
from established industries, from new industries 
created because of the war, and from concentra- 


. tions of wartime populations. 


Alberta gas utilities have met all these extra 
.demands. They have at the same time maintained 
their services to the homes . .. have even increased 
them. Thus when the clouds of war finally lift, 
Natural Gas in Alberta will be serving more homes 
than ever before .. . and will be ready_to take 
advantage of whatever opportunities the post-war 


years offer. : 


HEAD OFFICE cecetaatceg 


NORTHWESTERN UTILITIES He ee 


HEAD OFFICE - EDMONTON? 








cial committee devoted entirely 
to the question of equipment sal- 
vage, the gas industry being one 
in which it is interested. 

From all indications a big back-’ 
logof postwar demand awaits the; 
gas industry. Many homes have) 
been built. which it has been im- 
possible to supply with gas. Many 
homes in Ontario normally: use 
gas but are now doing without; 
they will expect to get their gas 
back after the war. 

Gas appliances generally will be 
more’*efficient and certainly they 
will be better looking after the 


war, authorities ‘state. The gas j mot. 
range today makes a pretty effici- sake 7 WOR) Kecccced Seer recesses eg 
ent use of gas, and-it may. not be] iggy 2000000) eee 


much more efficient after the war, 
but there will be added devices— 
ignition may be with electricity— 


1940 See Ce eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 34,162,733 
1939 COOP O See H He EOE EEE ETH OOOO Eee: 31,928,682 
1938 SCOR Meee eee eweereeMeeeeeeneee 31,370,930 


But, these are restricted 
because of war priorities 


ONE DEFINITE SOLUTION IS TO spread out 

the rush-hour periods so that some trams and buses 

may be able to make a second or even a third trip 
through a given area during the rush hours. 


This can be accomplished by modifying the time 

of working hours at office, shop or factory to either 

earlier or later than in normal times or in other wens 
—~» “staggering” of hours. 


arena will assuredly: be ‘looking | correspond 5 
for outlets for gas to eliniinate| time‘ market “for gas heating’ 
peaks in demand, For instance, gas | Operation at 100% capacity gives 
companies would probably be glad | top efficiency with gas equipment 
to give up some of their market }just as it does in most other lines 
for cooking purposes if some-other | And 100% efficiency is the goal ot 
parins could be ancured that} the gas engineer. 


“Wartime Record of Gas Galea’ | 


Natural Manufactured 





LICH G HEAT AND POWER CO 
























and the stove will be suffitiently ; would call for gas demand at a 

attractive to fit in with the postwar time other than the “cooking hour 
home, peak.” Gas people would also like 
“Postwar planners‘ in: the gas} to finda 


market for gas to 
th the big winter- 


mot, 
11,922,583 


18,924,397 
(16,958,782 
16,195,547 


16,087,044 


16,476,700 


Total 
mcf.’ 


. 30,762,358 
48,468,518 


46,651,788 


- 60,358,280 
48,015,708, 
70158 
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.Twe Heavy Planne: 


Towards inauguration 
transit in Canada, both 
Tramways Co. and Toront 
portation Commission | 
ginéers planning initial cc 
tion for subways or oper 
lessen long-term centra 
congestion. (See Financ 
May 8 and Se>t. 4.) 

Worn-out equipment 
systems, and indeed on m 


War Boo 


(Thousand Revenue 
City 

Halifax (cars) ............ 
Saint Johm (both) ......... 
Montréal (both) .......... 
Quebec (both) ........... 

Hull (both) ...........+.:- 
Ottawa Pe ree 
Toronte (both) ............ 
Hamilton (both) .......... 
London (buses) ........... 
Windsor (buses) .......... 
Winnipeg (both) ........... 
Regina (both) ....../..... 
Edmonton (Doth) ...0..... 
Vancouver (both) .......... 
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What is ahead for urban transit, 


gs Canada and the world move to- 
ward a possible sixth year of war? 


New lightweight vehicle de- 
ion? 


Large scale equipment pur- 


chases? 

Cash reserves against mod- 
ernization? 

Subways for Montreal and 
foronto? 


More trolley buses? 


These, at any rate are postwar 
projects occupying progressive 
minds of the transit industry at 
the moment. 

Transit is exploring prospects 
for postwar expansion. 

It is studying the implications 
of work and expenditure due, to 
accelerated depreciation following 
the marked gain in the pace of 
deterioration of way, structures 
and rolling stock as result of de- 
ferred replacements and main- 
tenance. 

It is attempting to assess a com- 
ing load recession and heightened 
competition from the automobile. 

Few élear conclusions have been 
reached, but The Financial Post 
here assembles a few of the gen- 
eral concepts with which the 
larger systems are increasingly 
concerned. 

Two Heavy Planners 

Towards inauguration of rapid 
transit in Canada, both Montreal 
Tramways Co. and Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission have en- 
gineers planning initial construc- 
tion for subways or open cuts to 
lessen long-term central traffic 
congestion. (See Financial Post, 
May 8 and Sept. 4.) 

Worn-out equipment on both 
systems, and indeed on most Cana- 


dian sy vidios due to war pressure, 
appears to promise a 
placement and reconditioning ane 
gram, 

TTC has been reported to. be 
contemplating a $12 million outlay 
for rehabilitation of equipment; 
structures and way. The system is 
operating at least 234 cars and 34 
buses which are weli past normal | s 
retirement age but has been able 
to obtain in wartime oaly 60 cars. 
and 48 buses. \ 

Assistant Manager H. W. Tate 
recently told the Toronto Railway 


only 12% in rolling stack agatt tha Wheidece ayuiaes, told lends 
a large re-| a 38% mileage gain. : 


“Trolley Bus Trend 
Edmonton Utilities Commission- 
er R. J. Gibb tells The Post the 
policy there is to convert a con- 
siderable portion, if not all, of the 
city-owned system from street car 
to trolley bus operation. TTC -may 
ite trolley or gasoline buses 
Yor car operations. Montreal 
is considering expansior of trolley 
bus lines, Kitchener Utilities Com- 
mission is said to be increasingly 
interested in this type of vehicle. 


‘ 


Problems of equipment depreciation, deferred main- 
tenance, and future competition from the automobile are 
already concerning leading members of the transit indus-: 
try throughout Canada. These matters have to be cleared 
up, as this article shows, before the transit industry can 
proceed with developments such as introduction of new 
lightweight vehicles, purchase of new equipment or 
construction of subways in the eee metropolitan 


rane of the country. 


Club the Commission considers 
most impottant the setting up of 
a reserve for accelerated depreci- 
ation, 

Mr. Tate,~foreseeing heavier 
bidding, for transit custom by 
automobile manufacturers, says 
transit management ;will have to 
fight back with the same weapon, 
ie., better vehicles and improved 
service as opposed to the coming 
lightweight auto, improved gaso- 
line, etc. 

Montreal Tramways’ equipment 
problem is similar; the company 
has been able to obtain in wartime 


War Boosts Transit Load 


(Thousand Revenue Passengers, Street Cars, Urban Buses) 


City 1938 1942 % Gain 
Balifax (Cars) .vsdcvdveccevnscadneeeesssncese 9,141 24,395 167 
Saint John (both) .....cesses Nisendeceeshiesee 6,250 11,074 77 
Montreal (both) .,.cccccsccesees eecccscscecce 0B2GL 319,398 53 
Quebec (both) ...s.sccccscccecses coscccesccce. 16,098 28,937 7 
Hull (both) ....6.. aatavogve re egeceegecees 2,788 5,904 112 
Ottawa (both) ......sse0es cnbnseheatnasobenss : Senne 42,848 107 
Toronto (both) ...cecseceses eocvcedesccccccces 155,728 264,573 69 
Hamilton (both) .......+. Si cdvte tcktedncenes 2: SE: = 
London (buses) ......sees00 cdedecntdoccvoects > ee 14,750 ‘66 
Windsor (buses) cacc avisdbavpenveddedseusive 8,399 22,831 172 
Winnipeg (both) icc, cdnescsvccovessccecsecese » SBA 66,750 54 
Regina (both) esoee cd occcceececeseesesceceeses 5,495 9,326 6y 
Bimenton (beth) <2... cccccccasecoccescescen Ramee 21,359 61 
Vancouver (RUD): iocncpadebhaacesstasseveneen - 71,162 99,156 39 


Winnipeg Electric Co. has 'add- 
ed to its fleets during the war peri- 
od no street cars but 66 buses— 
six of them, trolley models. 

At Vancouver, B.C. Electric 
Railway Co. has had an order. on 
file for two years for 20 street 
cars; it tells The Post the ‘system 
may get 17 as part of an order to 
be shared with awareness and To- 
ronto. 

At Windsor, ‘the Sandwich, 
Windsor & Amherstburg Railway 
Company, has been able to get in 
wartime 10 buses of the 50 said 
to be required, 

Hamilton Electric Railway Co., 
says its need is urgent for new 
cars and buses as replacements. 

NS. Light & Power Co. reports 
it plans to maintain its Halifax 
service essentially as a tram sys- 
tem, Halifax ig now bursting at 
the seams, but how much it and 
other war-swollen centres will be 
reduced as the war subsides, is 
anybody's guess. Ottawa and Ed- 
monton are other question marks. 

Need Cash Reserve 

A most pressing consideration 
in pre-peace transit management 
is the setting up of cash reserves 
against.a period of possible dislo- 
cation and heightened competition 
in’ vehicle engineering, Board 
Chairman W. H. Furlong, K.C., of 
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tubular parts 


Did it work? 


CALIBRE. 


to re-design 
advantage. 





Precision plus, that is what most war 
equipment specifications demand. For 


some people still think 


only seamless tube will do the job. That 
idea is old fashioned ... pre-war... dead. 
Necessity killed it. Manufacturers had to 
have larger quantities of high grade 
tubing. So, greatly daring, they tried 
STAN-STEEL Electric Welded Tubing for 
some of their parts, and more of it in their 
plant equipment. 


Read the , headlines — 


Canada’s production figures — what our 
forces and equipment are doing. That is 
proof enough of the sober truth of what 
we have been saying for years —- ELEC- 
TRIC WELDED TUBING AS MADE BY 
STAN-STEEL IS AN ACCURATE ENGIN- 
EERING PRODUCT OF THE oe 


Be logical. Follow up that conviction by 
seeing what Stan-Steel Tube can do for 
your product and methods. Send us.a 
blue print of some fabricated part for us 


in. tubing — to your 


ae March Whereereesesceee 7,112 





Lightweight ‘rams and Buses? 


To Study Cash Reserve and. Subway Installation 


audience there early this year. 


Reserves of this character would | 


be designed to cover deferred 
maintenance, revenue stabiliza- 
tion, and..rehabilitation—the lat- 


ter including riodernization, and| 


economies to strengthen competi- 
tion with the mare ter automo- 
bile, ; 

Vice-President and Shinaaik D. 
E. Blair of Montreal Tramways 
believes the groundwork has been 






laid during the war for more inti- }. 
| mate contact with the public and 


with governing bodies. He also 
thinks many wartime measures 
and co-operative habits will con- 
tinue, such as staggered. hours and 
skip stops. ’ 
“Necessity of maintaining best 
possible schedule speeds undoubt- 


edly will be carried over into. the | © 


postwar thinking of municipal 
traffic authorities,” Mr. Blair tells 
The Post. 





Inglis Shows 


How It Beat 
Absenteeism 


Ainsworth Ex plains 
Steps Taken to Best 
This Problem 


Reduction of absenteeism among 
warworkers has been one of the 
knottiest problems wrinkling the 
brows of production men through- 
out Canadian war industry. The 
John Inglis Co., however, has 
solved the problem in what it 
claims to be a satisfactory way, 
Lee Ainsworth, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, 
told the Engineering Institute of 
Canada and the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


With less than 500 employees at 
the beginning of the war, person- 
nel today numbers more than 17,- 
000. Mr. Ainsworth explained how 
management succeeded in main- 
taining production ‘schedules. 
Complete. staffs of technical and 
plant operators were developed 
by organizing a clearly defined 


group of top executives—mostly || 


under 50 years of age. They set 
up budgetirig and productidn con- 
trol systems and a sizeable train- 
ing program for all classes of 
workers—junior executives, fore- 
men and operators. Simul- 
taneously engineering depart- 
ments 





U. S. Spends 


Great Sums 


War expenditures by the United 
States Gdvernment in Sept. 1943 
amounted to $7,212 millions, a de- 
crease of 4% from August, or $317 
millions, 

Average daily rate of expendi- 
ture in the same month was $277.4 
millions, a decrease of $12.2 milli- 
ons from August and an increase 
of $27.5 millions per day cmreyes 
to July, 

Monthly war expenditures and 
the average daily rate from July, 
1940, through Sept. 1943.are shown 
in the following table: 

Monthly and Daily Rate 

Third Quarter 1940—Sept., 1943 

(In millions of dollars) 


Monthly. 

pendi- Daily 
~~ tures rate 

1940 $ .$ 
3rd qtr., mon. ave. ... 224 8.6 
4th qtr., mon. ave. ... 413: 165 
1941 
SRR va sadvae Sewen eens 609 23.4 
Feb. cccvcdsvcccccsece O04 208 
March cecccosesccccee O08 31,1 
AED cocci gisccicticd See” a8 
MAY is ccvccdccccecee ‘SOL FSG 
June eer ereeccessesese 908 36.3 
GULF: eccrccchcccedeccs 2,000. Son 
AMG. coceeccdcsccsdscs BANG ee 
BGR idviccscctacciasd 1,447 67.9 
Oct. vrecccccccseceseee 1,854 68.7 
NOV. ccvccscacvcessess 10 O12 
DOGe vecchissséedecnse Ree” cee 
12-month total.....13,895 45.6 


1942 


FAN. cececescecveseces 2193 §B12 « 
Feb. ..cccccvesseseese 2401 100.0 
March eeeeesseseerves 3,025 116.3 
April Steere eeeesrecces 3,461 133.1 
May CoP eeeereereeroes 3,824 147.1 
June erevesésvechs ven GMO 162.0 
July eteererreseerses 4,708 181.1 
AUQ.” sovcciscescocees 5100 1988 
Sept. cocscessrescsese 5459 218.4 
Oct, scccececesveceess 5022 2119 
NOV. covesenercswree - 6112 2445 
6,125 235.6 


Dec. Ceveseetacrereene 
12-month total ....52,406 169.1 
1943 : 

Jan, Cee eeeeeserereree 6,254 
Feb. eee eeeereeeraeere 6,081 


240.5 
, 253.4 
April pba bas 06-0 60 ee 7, 280.4 


May Me ee 7 


June soeegeeseveeyes 7,688 295.7 


+ ‘July esereeeeeeresere 6,746. *. 249.9 
Siti Aug. pesvevepeceeeees 


A Sept aresereessenese T2l2,. TA. 
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stressed labor - saving}. 











263.4 . 
| 283.6 
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devices and straight line produc- 
tion methods. 
60% Women Workers 

Labor-management committees, 
said Mr. Ainsworth, reduced labor 
turnover among women workers— 
who operate 60% of the production 
machines — by introducing fore- 
ladies, termination interviews and 
analyses. 

Ninety per cent of the supervis- 
ory staff has been upgraded from 
the ranks of toolmakers and opera- 
tors by means of extensive train- 
ing programs and provision of 
selected reading matter, courses in 
job instruction training and job 
relations. training. 

Absenteeism has been reduced 
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60% by introduction of various 
service facilities, frequent cam- 
paigns, cutting of hours of work 
to three eight-hour shifts—most 
essential for women workers—and 
automatic dismissal of employees 
if they are absent four days with- 
out leave. 

“To sustain individual effort on 
the part of their employees,” said 
Mr. Ainsworth, “the principle of 
‘equal pay for equal work’ and con- 
tinuous job evaluation has been 
adopted, which along with an in- 
centive bonus system on the group 
basis, including inspection, provides 
a monetary incentive for each and 
every production employee to excel 
at his job. Labor-management com- 
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THE ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY LIMITED 


Foundries: ST. Seer! P.Q. 


proved very successful. Over $40,- 
000 has been paid out to date as 
awards on the employees’ \sugges- 
tion award plan for’ suggestions re- 
sulting in over $600,000 per year 
savings in ‘labor and material, and 
over $475,000 in machines. In addi- 
tion, working eonditions have been 
made as compatible as possible. 

“The company has an.open shop 
policy, but has collective bargaining 
‘agreements with both craft and in- 
dustrial unions. 

“The company is constantly an- 
alyzing its operations ‘with a view 
to replacing men of military age 
with women and at present has less 
than 4% of the employees on mili- 


mittees have been set up and have tary deferment.” 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
. ‘DISTRIBUTED 


CONCENTRIC 
POWER TRANSFORMERS 


English Electric 


offers a new 


power transformer construc- 
tion— The fully shielded 
DISTRIBUTED CONCENTRIC 
type—a unique form of trans- 
former design developed for the 
higher voltage applications. 


‘More than 1/4 million K.V.A. 
of DISTRIBUTED CONCEN- | 
TRIC transformer capacity is 
deta 
Typical Distributed: Concent ae 


(Single Phase~30,000 K.V.A.— 
161,000 Volts) 
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PLANT ACIDENTS 11,243 

In September there were 11,243 
accidents in industrial plants in 
Ontario, including 35 fatalities, 
reports Workmen’s Compensation 
Board as released to industry 
by Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations. Awards for 
compensation and medical aid in 
September totalled $772,904, of 
which’ $148,573 was for medical 
aid. 


MORE RCAF SQUADRONS 

There are at least 32 RCAF 
squadron establishments outside 
Canada, and this number will be 
increased to 38 by the end of the 
present year, it is announced. 
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lave Answer for Wartime Nee 
"Telegraph, Telephone, Mail Meet Great Demands — Re acoustey tat 


WARY 


“7 October 80, 1943' 
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Wartime efficiency and morfle, mitted over one pait of wires. the telegraph office in the same| been suffering trom shortage of | ) Pe Baer ees produc 
require that people communicate | Simultaneously ‘three telephone | city, where the message is then | labor. In respect Pp e or cible. I, Bae Te ste ee 
with one another in speedy and| conversations can be carried oyer | sent out in the regular way. In| lem has been solved largely by | | Loe | Be day. Two destroyers | 
dependable fashion, and Canada’s} these same wires. the U. S. however, inter-city | resorting to the employment © j : at qn Canadian ways. 
mail, telephoné “and telegraph} While most people still think | communication has already ad-| women. At present there oe ar _ come 3. Carmici 
systems have responded” to’ this} of the télegraph business in terms | vanced far: : 2,017 women employed out of a sd reported Z odes 
vita! need. It is the common ex-| of Morse code messages, teletype} But this is for the future. At| total labor force of 6,741 persons, eo-ofdinator . oe - on, 
perience of everyone that the| has become the principal means| present the development which | including all-over Canadian em- 2 a partment ea a and . 
war has seen no serious reduc-|of telegraphic communication. | has enabled telegraph companies | plgyment in telegraph organiza- = : eons a ae , “BB piy,to-2 recen — meetin, 
tion in the standards of service | Although Morse apparatus is kept}to handle. an unprecedented/| tions. This compares with pre- ’ . : i a age “ “Bite Boa ing sti Bte of 
supplied by communication sys-| on hand at all telegraph offices in| amount of business with a staff | war figures of 784 women out ; ss BEEK be : é " Bhsda 90° the American Soci 
tems, and this in spite of a tre-| case of emergencies, it is now'and line mileage not much | of. 5,929. area there are at present 40% r ee De ‘Mechanics Engineers. 
mendous increase in’ demand : Many men have left to join the | “°° visonea’ thet: inf Se and | 3 é : ? * Mare than 950,000 mechs 
while means of expansion have armed forces. In the East alone ea how Sine 6 whieh: Ces MO wie leammport units and an 
heen greatly limited both in terms — nee men an eee: oad phones are fat nbeeaiitates : eee pn oes oe been 
of ae OT ue nae sulted in telegraph, telephone and ‘postal communica scuedia oe on the lines of |/® large amount of maintenance Cana 


sutey. for the United Natior 
ciedhs ak wall sievice fe taal tions being stretched almost taut. In trying to answer | the Canadian National and Cana- work—25% to 30% of all such gustty 


; F handful of plar 
; : : : k being done in that area. The | Fom a ! 
three cases a highly technical job| . simultaneous demiands from business, government and. | dian Pacific oe oe ae ong Pik a poensch abyss yeaty we ate now turning 
requiring the utmost in ingenuity) the various services and.to maintain efficiency with short- . Still others have joined up 
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The stepped-up economy of Canada at war has re- 
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i Ww i of the “finest trainer 
TI | th f ‘ f th service out the system and these leading out of Otta a has nearly eight 


to 203, and 70 operators have 
been added to the long distance 
staff, bringing the total to 135. 
Number of circuits to Montreal 
alone has increased from 19 to 52, 
mainly as a result of the laying of 
a new underground cable. 
Examples of the expansion 6f 
small or medium sized stations 
can be found at Camp Borden 
and the nearby town of Barrie, 
and at Kingston, Farnham, Val- 
leyfield and Sorel. Not only has a 
huge volume of business calls 
for military camps and war indus- 
try had to be handled, but per- 
sonal calls of Army and Air Force 
impose heavy burdens’ on the 


organizations engaged in provid- 
ing .these services few restric- 
and effort to ‘satisfy increased 
demand under conditions of short 
labor and material supply and 
huge staff turnover. 


tions have had to be imposed, 
with the exception of certain in- 
dividuals who desired telephones 
for persona] use being unable to 
obtain them. In an effort to 
maintain efficient service, - tele- 
graph companies have eliminated 
certain frills, the number of daily 
mail deliveries have in some 
cases been reduced, and telephone 
companies have appealed to the 
public to reduce unnecessary 
calls and to use the long-distance 
phone at off-peak periods. None 
of this, however, has entailed. any 
real loss in service, though per- 
haps there have been minor in- 
conveniences. 


Telegraphy has progressed far 
since the days when everything 


was sent and received by Morse | 


code and only a couple of mes- 
sages could be sent over each 
wire. . Today, if necessary, more 


ened supplies and reduced labor crews, the three systems 

deserve plaudits for devising ways and means to cope 

with the daily headache they are forced to endure. There 

is one bright side to it all: as a result of developments born 

of war needs, a great many new possibilities have 
opened up for postwar planning. 


used for less than 20% of all 
transmissions. Even these are 
steadily decreasing in number. 
Nevertheless for some time there 
will .continue to be stations too 
small to justify installing a tele- 
type machine. Here Morse will 
continue in use. It is estimated, 
though, that these will account 
for only 5% of all messages. 


Now teletype is, in danger of 
being edged out by ‘newer and 


better techniques. The wire photo 
. “ eee can be made. The 


field of telegraphy. Long em- | ¢arrier system alone has made 


or facsimile has entered the 


greater than that of the last war, 
has been the use of carriers. By 
this method a great number of 
messages can be sent over one 
set of wires. 

The carrier system sets up as 
many as 24 circuits over each 
pair of wires. Messages may 
be sent over each circuit six 
at a time by using different fre- 
quencies. Private teletype cir- 
cuits may be leased, as can voice 
circuits over whYch_ telephone 


ployed in photograph transmis- | possible the handling of the pres- 
sion, the wire photo is now being | ®t volume of messages. This 
used to send the printed word. At | ‘echnique represents a major de- 


present this device is in the ex- 
perimental stage in Canada, being 
used to carry messages from one 


velopment.in the telephone indus- 
try as-well.. 


As in other industries, main- 


thane250 messages can be trans-| or two large business offices to tenance of telegraph service has 


have to be replaced in the main 
by women. Women selected to 
operate teletype machines are for 
the most part former typists, 
since the work is like very exact- 
ing typing. Many are being taken 
now, however, and trained from 
scratch. 

Training schools have always 
been part of the Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific. or- 
ganizations, but these have had 
to be greatly expanded to meet 
demands of wartime turnovef and 
replacement@ Present classes are 
of record size. These schools are 
located at all principal points in 
Canada. 

Staffs of technical and mainten- 
ance men have been harder to 
replace; are working hard and 
long hours to maintain eervice. 
The ‘same applies to linemen and 
others who are patrolling and in- 
specting lines and equipment, 

Supply Many Services 

The many-services rendered by 
telegraph organizations go far 
beyond receiving and sending in- 
dividual telegraphs. A huge net- 
work of leased wires serves news- 
papers, large industrial compan- 
ies, stock brokers (now consider- 
ably ‘reduced on account of the 
war), the Department of Defense, 
Department. of Munitions and 
Supply and other Government 


<=:1 | departments. * 


In connection with the TCA, 
telegraph facilities form an inte- 


long .distance facilities at any |- 


point where they are stationed. 


For the Fature? 

To facilitate communications 
between large centres, dial opera- 
tion has been introduced which 
allows an operator in Toronto, 
for instance, to dial a number in 
Montreal direct. Although the 
general installation of this type 
of communications is not expect- 
ed soon, possibilities in this direc- 
tion are very great. 

Extension of carrier telephony 
by the use of the coaxial cable, 
which permits transmission of 
frequency bands of a million 
cycles may be achieved in the 
future. With methods of com- 
pressing the band of frequencies 


(Continued on page 27) 


HEART HYDRO 


-"@ Hydro Is a living thing. It takes people . . . their hands and brains 
waiGat 


»»tokeep with power in uninterrupted flow, 
Producing power for Ontario's needs is Hydro’s number one job. 
A veritable army of men is required to keep this power at 


‘peak efficiency. For Hydro is much more than mighty power 
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to far-off and mines ing industrial plants, 
ane and elficés,, le homes, eer ates ; a 

Hydro is the families of those ees W set up 
hones in ay and loan anid Sear ee perchance, deep in the 
isolation of wilderness and forest. 


it is these . . . and all the other co-operative ; 
» «who have put life into Hydro, made it a living organiza- 

Soe aes ne Cena gad eavioe of Cota 

Just now their efforts are directed — 
vi and essential uses, but, after the war, t 
provide the full me service 0 enential fo the development 
*~ eects peopl employ id 

Yesl The is e5% ees and consumers 
dhick hail cneamane ... Gel iatan ti & geet pubis ise. 
For today ,. . as in the past; and in the future . . . the success of 
is dependent on both the faithful service of the employee and the 


support of the consumer. TET Cae BA 
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gral part of the whole airline 
organization, supplying instant 
contact, throughout the system 
and providing a seteorological 
service. Through “its system of 
teletype communication, contitiu- 
ous contact is maintained with 
all parts of the system and imme- 
diate information is availablé on 
travelling space, cargoes, flight 
schedules, weather reports, and 
all other aspects of airline opera- 
tion. cj 
Another major service pro- 
vided by the telegraph companies 
is supplying national network of 
leased wires,for communication 
between broadcasting stations. 
Handled by the télegraph com- 
panies also is the job of maintain- 
ing the Canadian radio’ network 
and supplying control stations, 
where networks are remade after 
each broadcast and control as to 
fidelity of transmission of broad- 
casts is maintained. A radio pro- 
gram, for~example,. is sent out 
from the studio just as it should 
be heard by radio listeners. It is 
the job of. statien attendants at 
: . control points to see that trans- 
; mission over the network to the 
various stations does not result in 
any change in the sound after it |’ 
leaves the studio. .  “ : 
Schools are maintained for 
training such attendants, 
There are estimatéd to be about 
400,000: miles of wire in Canada’s 
telegraph: system, inclusive of all 
lines. Of this number, the Cana- 
dian National and Canadian Pa- 
cific organizations account for 
over 350,000 -miles. 
Telephones Increase Steadily 
In the face-of critical materia) 
shortages and loss of skilled 
‘workers, telephone companies 
havé had to handle an increasing | . 
volume of business, and constant 
demands for new installations for 
the armed forces, industry and 
government. Military camps have 
had to be equipped with tele- 
phone exchanges on short notice |. 
and war plants and new or ex- 
panded Government departments 
have also had to be equipped with 
immediate telephone — service.| 
Number 6f calls made in Canada 
has increased from -26 to 2.8 
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Partnership in 


Purpose 


“‘T have heard it said that the Canadians 
consider themselves honoured to be part 
of the 8th Army. I'd say it is a great 
honour for the 8th Army to have them— 
and we'd like some more.”’ 


— General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery. 


Tou does the Commander of the famous 
British 8th Army voice the kinship, under- 
standing and solidarity which bind Canada 
* to Great Britain, now displayed afresh in the 
joint effort they are making, in concert with all 
the United Nations, to crush world tyranny. 


To be worthy of this glorious partnership, 
this unflagging determination, we on the 
home front must work, must save, must put 
our savings into Victory Bonds. 


» Above all, let us hold on to our Victory 
Bonds, and so keep our dollars fighting, as our 
men will keep fighting, until Victory is won. 


| THE 
DOMINION BANK 


GC. H. CARLISLE, y 
President 
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Allies — first 
Congested traffic affects every type of ' s 
business, large or small... causes delays 7 ew 
and tie-ups of both workers and materials 


. -. interferes in a thousand ways with 
100% war effort. 


When you see a disproportionately large 
number of workers forcing and crowding 
their way during rush hours to get to 
work or to their homes on time .. . that 
situation is a challenge to you to enlist in 
the fight against traffic congestion. 


eee Business Hours” relieve the 
strain. ey overcome, to some extent, 
millions between 1938 and 1943. the peaks of traffic congestion. Experience 

This has necessitated the most | fe has definitely proved that. If it were not 
Careful utilization of mate 0 for “staggered hours,” transportation 
and has made it necesat —— facilities would reach a point of virtual 
continu’ eupely: of peas os break-down this winter—when surveys 
individuel ves. the an Sie indicated that there will be a substantial 
litean hee’ ise ore ie additional increase in the number of pas- 
TUBA to 200,008 Wolattoniy ceone sengers, over and above laSt year’s peak. 


be placed if available. On the Bell | Bae » £ | | = tion in. encouraging more 


system‘ alone in only seven| Bey hia , ee hours” is urgently needed . .« 
months.of 1943, over 31,000 appli- me - and invited. . : 
cations had to be refused. ; 
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production Recore Record 


‘Canada S Share Grows F ast | 
‘Ships, Planes, Munitions of All Kinds Included 


Canada, a country that had 

rds but had not produced a 

ing vessel in 20 years, is 

g launching ships at the rate of 

one @ day. Two destroyers have 
down Canadian ways. 


$4 reported H. J. Carmichael, 
jnator of production, De- 
nt of Munitions and Sup- 
to a recent joint meeting of 
the ‘Engineering Institute of Can- 
pia and the American Society of 
chanical Engineers. 
More than 550,000 mechanical 
and armored 
fing vehicles have been made 
by the Canadian automobile in-| 
dustry for the United Nations. 
From a handful of planes a 
ear, We are now turning out 


make the most Metis types of 
modern signals and communica- 
tions equipment; ‘are now turning 
it out at an annual rate of $250 
millions. 


Mr. Carmichael’said machine 
gun and small arms production 
was up 50% in the summer of 
1943 over 1942; small arms’ am- 
munition up 30%; signals and 
communications -equipment dou- 
bled, while the dollar and pound- 
age basis of plane production had 
substantially increased. , 

Total value of contracts award- 
ed by M. & S. for war materials 
now exceeds $8,900 millions; ex- 
clusive of food and raw materials, 
he said. 

In order to utilize to the maxi- 
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Statés ‘requirements. In. many. tes oc vb Chained bilng Wades 3b Sears 
i5e8 oviget veined 0h Ube meteors eh. 
One vehicle radio set alone comprises 6,000 parts.” - 

Shipyards (Beginning of War to Sept. 18, 1943): take 


cases technicians have disclosed 
to each other all improved meth- 

ods and pertinent data regarding 
new processes. United States, 
under the Joint War Production 
Committee, has placed war con- 
tracts in Canada of well over one 
billion dollars, of which over 675 
millions have been delivered, the 
balance to- be. delivered at: the 
rate of $50 millions monthly. 


» Canada is at its maximum. as. 
far as physical volume is con- 
cerned at the present time, said 
Mr. Carmichael. The infant air- 
craft industry will have produced 
10,000 planes by the end of 1943. 
One third of all mechanical trans- 


eight of the “finest trainer and/mum all resources, the Canadian | port used by -+the fighting forces 
combat types in the world.” We{ program: is closely integrated with! of the United Nations was pro- 


Airgraph, answer to the problem of finding enough space for airborne mail. It 
makes possible the shipping of 107,200 messages by film in the same space that 


would 


e occupied by 1,600 ordinary letters. The roll of film show here holds, 


1,600 messages, weighs four oz. The same number in ordinary letter form weigh 
16 Ibs., 11'/ oz. Some 50,000 dirgraph —— are flown weekly from Canada. 


Cargo vessels , 
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Machine Guns and Small Ares (for 1943 over 1942): 


Total output increase .........: 
Small arms increase 


- Chemical and explosives ee 


Gun’ production increase 
Ordnance (War Period te Sept., 1943) 
Heavy guns, 60,000 units. 
Small guns, 800,000 units, 


W% 
30%. 
10% 
15% 
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Filled ammunition, 467 million rounds. 

Small arms ammunition, 2,500 million rounds. 
Instruments and Communications: $200 millions. 
Miscellaneous Stores, ete.: $2,500 millions. 


, 5 
duced in Canada. The chemicals 
and explosives industry will have 
reached one million tons of their 
products, while normal peacetime 
production of the instruments 
and communications — industry 
will have been upped by the end 
of the year to $200 millions. 
Airplane Maintenance 

Mr. Carmichael paid tribute al- 
so to the work done ‘in maintain- 
ing and repairing of airplanes and 
ships. “This little-heard-of indus- 
try “occupies well over two mil- 
lion feet of flogr space and em- 
ploys over 15,500 ‘workers, 35% 
women, in the field of ship re- 
pairs; during three years of this 
war, exclusive of naval ships, this 
division repaired over 5,000 ves- 
sels averaging 4,000 tons each, 
while. 4,000 naval ships have been 
repsired and put back. into serv- 
ice.” 

Canada has doubled the ee 
in steel production of any. pre- 
war year and. now exceeds:.an 
annual rate of three million. tons. 
Alloy steel is well over ten times 
its pre-war figure, while Canada 
is now the greatest base metal 
exporting country in the world. 
She is producing the following 
percentages of the combined out- 


ae | put of the United Nations: 


Safety 


Canada Supplies 


Mr. Carmichael noted that over 
y e€vices 


Widely Needed 


Railroads Develop Such 
Signals as Fusee and 
Torpedo 


Railroaders guard against haz- 
ards of track damage, fog and 
other saboteurs by carefully plan- 
ned safety precautions. This is of 
great importance during war when 
increased rail traffic calls for 
operation of extra sections of regu- 
lar trains or running of innumer- 
able “specials” such as _ troop 
trains, says an article in the C-I-L 


‘| Oval. 


OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS 


REACH NEW 


RECORDS 


Gas plays vital role 


im wartime 


industry! 


CaAnapa comes of age as an industrial country! Already 
it is the fourth largest war producing nation among the 
Allies—first in shell and munitions production. The <ull 
story must wait for the coming of peace. 


Gas—always noted for its speed, is working longer hours than 
ever before; Gas—famous for its versatility, is solving new 
production problems; and Gas— the economical fuel, is 


keeping costs down while production soars. 


Two chemical traffic “cops”—the 
track ‘torpedo and the fusee or 
flare—are standard equipment on 
railroads. 

The fusee is lit and set on the 
roadbed to warn train crews: of 
track obstructions and other haz- 
ards. It burns with a brilliant red 
or yellow light for at least 10 min- 
utes regardless of wind, rain or 
snow. 


a billion dollars have been spent. 
in expanding and equipping war 
plants and defense projects, for- 
mation of 28 Government-owned 


companies to assist in production |. 


of war materials. 


Stressing the . complexity of 
problems of raw material supply 
in the co-ordinated Anglo-Cana- 
dian-American production pro- 
gram, he said, control of materials 
and services has been necessary. 


“You - can’t: make guns without 
steel,” he said, “and you can’t run 
steel plants without coal and you 
can’t supply coal without transport- 
ation and you can’t run.a manwifac- 


turing plant without electricity and. 


you can’t make ships without en- 
gines and to make engines you must 
have the parts. One missing part 
may mean that a ship can’t sail or 
a bomber can’t fly or a gun won't 


fire.'So one war plant can’t have 


materials and. services at the ex- 
pense of another. It is a very ‘intri- 
cate set-up and the wonder is that 
it runs .as:smoothly as it does..And 
along with. all that,-parallel-to the 
problems of wartime production; are 
the problems of producing for the 
civilian population. 


“The Control Board has a gigan- 
tic job to find enough timber, rub- 


ber, steel, copper, power and other | 


services and materials for the war 
program.” 


The track torpedo sits on the a 


of the rail like a small: crab and 
explodes with a sharp report when 
the leading wheel of a locomotive 
runs over it, thus warning the 
engineer to stop or to proceed at 
reduced speed, depending upon 
the number of torpedoes used,” 
The flares are used also by 


safety-minded motorists either as|_ 


illumination by .which to make 


repairs at night or to “flag” a pas-| 
sing car. At airports, too, these}. 
signals warn flyers of, unexpected |" 


obstacles which would otherwise 
make their landing extremely haz- 
ardous. 


EXPLOSIVE MATTER 


' A million tons of chemicals and 
explosives can be used up quick- 
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PRODUCTS GO TO SEA: 


ON: THE JOB FOR: CANADA'S NAVAL AND MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING 


Products of Vulcan's Winnipeg: Plant Supplied to 
Maritime. Provinces,.Eastern:Cariada and West 
Coast Shipbuilders ‘inchide'the following: 


you to enlist in 


It stays steadily at work on the home front, too. Gas ranges 
ngestion. 


simmer merrily with wholesome food for 4: production-line 
soldiers, keeping them fit, and on the go. 


‘ly by. our fighting men, says the } 
C-I-L, Oval for October. 
‘ Out of one,ton of TNT almost 
three torpedoes or ,seven depth 
charges, .or four 1,000-Ib.. aerial 
bombs, of 2,000 25-lb, shells could 
be filled. It would take almost 
twice as much*cordite to hurl 
those shells onto enemy targets. 

Approximately 250 anti-tank |. 
mines would tse up a ton of TNT, }’ 
whereas the same quantity of 
amatol, a ‘mixture of TNT and 

um nitrate, would load] ._ 
| about 60 howitzer shells whith} © 0 hs = 
| amount of cordite to speed them 

on their way. A .303 rifle or ma-| _ 

‘chine gun cartridge is loaded with » 

. about one .tenth of an ounce cf| 
= |‘smokeless powder as the Pe 
dent for the bullet. ~ 
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And in the times we work and wait for . . .. gas ranges, gas 
refrigerators and the other gas appliances that go to make 
the complete home, will once again be available. 
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Power Production is Yardstick of Our War Effort 


Canada’s industrial war effort 
has been “sparked” by the power 
industry. 

When the Dominion speaks of 
having inereased production of 
aluminum twelvefold; its great 
growth in aircraft and shipbuild- 
clothing and 
equipp’ng the armed forces; the 
man; ure of guns, explosives 
and: .unition and the thousand 
and one other items needed in 
modern warfare, the record of ac- 
complishment should end with the 
phrase “thanks to the power in- 
dustry.” 

It is literally true that what 
Canada has accomplished indus- 
trially in this war would not have 
been possible without the aid of 
scores of central electric stations 
in various parts of the country, 


» and especially in the highly in- 


dustrialized areas of. Ontario and 
Quebec. 


Yardstick of Growth 


What the country has done in 
this war can be judged by the 
yardstick of power production. 

This year the Dominion will use 
around 35 billion kilowatt hours 
of primary electric energy. 

It is not only the largest amount 
of energy ever used, but is almost 
double that reported in 1939. 

Doubling of production dpes not 
seem to denote unusual growth, 
considering the percentage gains 
recorded in certain branches of 
war activities. 

Yet translate consumption fig- 
ures into goods and an entirely 
different story is presented. 

If it were possible to funnel all 
the power estimated to be used 
in Canada this year into the 
manufacture of aluminum, Canada 
would be able to produce 1.75 mil- 
lion tons, 

This would be sufficient to pro- 
vide all the aluminum needs of 
the United Nations for the manu- 
faeture of aircraft for several 
years at the present rate of pro- 
duction. 

Look at this achievement of the 


power industry in another way. 


Domestic consumption of elec- 
tricity in Manitoba homes is 
higher than in any other province. 

This year the industry will pro- 
duce enough primary power for 
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use in Canada to-supply. the needs 
of seven million homes consuming 
electricity at the same rate as 
those in Manitoba. 

From the manufacture of alumi- 
num for use in aircraft, down to 
putting a button on a soldier’s 
uniform, the power industry has 
supplied the necessary energy. 

It has made possible the vast, 
complicated and highly efficient 
communication system of this 
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Ability of the industry to meet; 


these demands has been due to two|'systems needed more power to 


groups of factors. |. 

First, was the elimination of 
non-essential ‘use of energy; limit- 
ed street lighting; elimination of 
electric hot water boilers; use of 
power for steam raising purposes; 
staggering of hours in certain 
types of industry, notably pulp 
and paper and, as a temporary 
measure, diversion of blocks of 


When final results are totalled, it will be found that “ 
most of the credit for Canada’s enormous industrial 
expansion for war will be due the power industry. In 
1943 the Dominion will have used 35 billion kilowatt 


hours of primary energy 


whieh kept the aluminum 


-industry roaring at full blast, aircraft rolling off assembly 
lines and tools in the hands of our soldiers. 

Right now it is pondering postwar problems of how 
to re-allocate electrical energy from purely war require- 
ments. Although much may be absorbed in normal oper- 
ations by the pulp and paper industry, in the electrifi- 
cation of rural areas and extension of domestic household 
uses, best bet will be in the electro-chemical and electro- 
metallurgical fields, both of which are among the heaviest 


industrial users of power. 


country, for the urban and inter- 
urban transport system to move 
hundreds of thousands of workers 
to and from their work every day. 

This has been no mean -task; 
yet it has been met promptly and 
fully despite the tremendous 
strain placed on all productive 
facilities. It is a strain, while ap- 
plying particularly to Ontario and 
Quebec, which has been exper- 
ienced in every province, as the 
records show: 

Net Consumption Firm Power 








—August— 

1943 1939 

Be: Be hs id doe bee 795 509 
IN. Bc Sascne 49,230 36,583 
NB. cect 44,869 32,200 
Que. ..cccceees 1,559,202 | 591,654 
Ont. ...eccceeee 952,667 674,061 
Man. ..0«. veces 92,769 74,355 
Sask eeceeseece 53,857 41,617 
Alta. vsccccesce 42,736 22,112 
B.C. ..seeecees 218,798 166,426 
Total ..... ee» 3,014,923 1,639,517 


Tht The Sanphins of Face 


budding, preparing to burst into bloom. No one knows 
the colour and shape of that new world .. . 


Royal, busy now with making precision parts for 
instruments of war, is looking forward to the time when 
its research laboratory and experimental workshop can 
concentrate on developing the Typewriter of Tomorrow. 

Before the war, Royal pioneered for the comfort, 


accuracy and speed of all 


who type. It presented them 


with the Magic Margin, Hinged Top, Antiglare Finish, 
Touch Control, Finger Comfort Keys, Locked Bobless 
Shift. When the present emergency is over, Royal can 
be relied upon to surpass its previous innovations with 
a machine worthy of a new and better world. 


In the meantime, you 


can secure expert service. to 


assure the sustained efficiency of your present Royals 
by calling us or your nearest authorized Royal dealer. 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY LIMITED 
” Head Office and Factory: 


7035 PARK AVENUE 


MONTREAL 


Authorized Reyel Dealers in principal cities ocross Canode 
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power from the newsprint to the 
aluminum industry. 

More, important than regula- 
tions and controls, however, has 
been the work done by the indus- 
try itself to meet extraordinary 
demands made upon its services. 

There were the technical ~im- 
provements in transmission; re- 
finements in equipment; building 
of additional storage dams; exten- 
sions to plants; new construction; 
and the creation of a “grid” sys- 
tem in Quebec. 

Centre of Effort 

What the power industry has 
done in this war.can best be seen 
by what has been accomplished in 
Quebec and Ontario... Other prov- 
inces.had their problems too, but 
whatever they were, they were 
duplicated on- a much larger 
scale in the two central provibces. 

When war broke out, the power 
supply. in Canada was more than 
ample. The industry considered 
itself in an especially happy posi- 
tion. That was before the down- 
fall of France. Then the-whole 
picture changed. © } - 

’ War began on ‘an all-out basis. 


| Huge indystries were quickly set 


up. Established plants were great- 
ly enlarged. The aluminum and 
metal refining industry began to 
expand at an amazing rate. 

The huge surplus of power with 
which Canada entered the war 
melted away. ~ 

One Main Objective 

From the outset and even up to 
today, aim. of the industry -has 
been primarily directed to one 
end—meeting the needs @f the 
aluminum industry for power. All 


that end, 
¢ Manufacture of aluminum re- 
quires huge blocks of power. 
The great Arvida plant, for ex- 
ample,’ probably uses ‘as much 
power as the cities of Toronto and 
Montreal combined, with a half 
dozen fair-sized cities thrown in 
for good measure. 

When Canada commenced to ex- 
pand production of aluminum, 
steps were quickly taken to co- 
ordinate supplies of energy in 
Quebec, and in a measure Ontario, 
so that as additional potrooms 
came into operation, the neces- 
sary power would be available. 

It is the proud record and boast 
of the power industry that alumi- 
num production has never faltered 
because of lack of power. 


Co-ordinate Respurces 

| -This required the building of 
|new high-tension transmission 
|lines, the linking of /the power 
systems of the Saguenay, the St. 
Maurice Valley and the St. Law- 
,rence River by means of a grid 
System into the largest power pool 
| in the world. 

Initially ‘this pool brought to- 
gether 3 million h.p. of hydro elec. 
| tric energy. By the end of this 
year there will be close to 4 mil- 
lion h.p. in it. . 

Add to Plant 
| Coincident with the setting-up of 
| the grid system, plans were quick- 
ly prepared for the development 
| of the Shipshaw site on the 
Saguenay River. First of the 
units came into operation early in 
the year. By the end of 1943, it is 
expected all units will be in place 
and the plant equipped to produce 
over a millionhp.- °° 
Under the same priority equip- 
ment was ordered for an, addi- 
tional unit for the’ St, Maurice 
Power plant at La and also 
in the Rapide Blane plant of the 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. on 
a n, a hundred ‘ 
plants were hastily aa ts 
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to meet wartime needs. Tramway 
handle the record volume of traf- 


fic. The homes of the tens: of} 


thousands of new workers had to 
be 


deliveries under terms of contracts 
with Quebec power companies. It 
built new plants; it added to 
equipment. . : 

All across the country power 


‘| companies were. called upon to] ~ 


meet the new and extraordinary 
set of conditions which the war 
brought on. Despite the hugeness 
of the demand, no essential service 
suffered from lack of electric 
energy. 

Nearing the Peak 


’ At this stage the power industry 
is nearly over the “hump.” ‘Wat 
production, except for aluminum, 
has about reached a peak. Deliv- 
eries of electric energy to the 
pulp and paper industry were re- 
stored in full some months ago. 
Restrictions. on commercial use 
will continue. 

On balance the power supply 

has improved to such an extent 
that all additional wartime power 
needs can be met, though, and de- 
pending upon water conditions, it 
is just possible there may be a 
small temporary shortage in Que- 
bec this’ winter. 
- There is no reserve of generat- 
ing capacity. Additional potrooms 
are being set up by the aluminum 
industry. Other war. industries 
are still expanding. New sources 
of supply scheduled to come in 
between now and the end of the 
year, are bespoken. 

After this winter it is believed 
the power industry will be able to 


# . . i > 


Ontario Hydro ‘diverted more} 
power at Niagara. It anticipated)’ 


Tegulations have been designed to |: 
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prime power for 


OT 
relax, knowing that it has not; and paper industry will provide a 
failed to meet the responsibility | market for as much as 200,000 h.p. 


imposed on it by wartime condi- 
tions. > 
What happens after “V” day? 


of energy after the war is one of 


the stiffest problems faced by any 
} 


Canadian industry. 

As far as the Saguenay is con- 
cerned, the new power capacity 
for war service could be closed 
down without monetary loss, ow- 
ing to the type of contract made 
with the British and American 
Governments which financed the 
developments. Elsewhere the prob- 
lem is one very much on the minds 
of the operators. 

Restoration of Markets 


Restoration of normal services 
to domestic and commercial users 
will hardly make a dent in the 
surplus arising from the shut- 
down of war industries. 

On the other hand, resumption 


Central electric stations energy sold as primary power is the 
wor a 


num industry will continue all- 
out after’ the war. The huge 
Well over two million h.p. of| Arvida plant, could produce en- 
electrical energy in Quebec-On-| ough aluminum in one month to 
tario will have been diverted to| supply the greater part of the 
war use-by the end of this year.| world’s peacetime needs for a long 
Re-allocation of this huge supply | time. A 


| the power industry 
vanced, in particular, rural elec- | 
trification, Extension of rural ser- | 
vices undoubtedly would result ia | 
valuable social benefits. On the 
other hand, its value has been' 
greatly exaggerated or misunder- | 
stood, 


Obviously this is a field of ser- 
vice which can be developed by 
the electrical utilities, . 

But what does it mean to the 
operator? How much power can 
be sold? 

There are many farms in Que-| 
bec and Ontario so located that it 
is impossible to provide them 
with electrical service. 
of normal operation in the pulp'suming it were possible to elec- 
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Speed the Victory — Buy Victory Loan Bonds 


trify every farm and that con- 
sumption of energy for each cus- 
Rural Electrification tomer were the same as is now 


Several suggestions for relief of | used by farm customers, the com- 
have been ad-| plete rural electrification of Que- 


bec would require only 44,788 hp, 
To bring this power load inty 
proper perspective, it need only 
be mentioned that a single gener. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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TWENTY seconds to go. . . then the shooting 
starts ! Whether he does his job and comes 
through alive: depends on how fast the 
ground forces can blaze an invasion path 
to his side. And that depends on the weight 


AND 


“ 


) SPEED THE 


of tanks and guns and planes put in their 

hands by our purchases of Victory Bonds. 
Soon he’ll know how well we have backed 

him up ... or how badly we have failed ! 
His life is in our hands? 
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Highway Bus Lines 


ar 


I ndustry dicate re Tourist Bicin 


Canadian inter-city a lines, 
surmounting conservation meas- 
ures which have curtailed equip- 
ment, supply and manning of 
their service, are carrying 56% 
more passengers than before the 
war. 

Surrendering for the time be- 
ing some of their attainments in 
the long-haul field, highway pas- 
senger carriers have shouldered 
a man-size part of the superim- 
posed traffic load between “Muni- 
tionsville,” or “Servicetown,” and 
“Metropolis”; have contributed 
greatly to the niobility and con- 
servation which are helping win 
Canada’s home front war. 

And, as the wings, keels and 
wheels of Transport speed pro- 
duction for victory, bus afd truck 
operators are setting about crea- 
tion of a powerful national coun- 
ci] of “highway users” and con- 
tributive industries as one means 


They say, moreover, that even if 
load demard were not so: great 
they still could not get sufficient 
parts or help. 

Perhaps the most striking load- 
gain in‘the industry has been ex- 
pericaced by Provincial Trans- 
port Co., Montreal, and its sub- 
sidiary, Colonial Coach Lines 


of the iceehanl passenger, whe 
is being carried mostly on Tails, | 
has progressed far enough . to 
change the bus ratios of passen- 
gers per mile and revenue per 
passenger. 

Increase in riding has brought 
most bus lines in Canada up to 
one revenue passenger a mile in- 





Canada’s outlying munitions and military centres 
have had to rely on short-haul passenger transportation 
and have imposed a great burden on inter-urban -bus 


lines, This has meant for 


the operating companies a 


far-reaching transition, expediency and the Govern- 
ment both having had a hand in transit control. 

Right now the industry wants equipment and parts, . 
is short of skilled mechanics, and anny yet train women 


drivers to fill the gap. 


Facing with some concern the financial aspects of 


many routes’ nahi dheindtive 
means of transportation; on the 
contrary, such, route suspension 
has been general, both voluntarily 
and under Transit Control order. 

The Financial Post selects Pro- 
vincial Transport ‘Co. experience 
as illustrative. By the end of 
1941, The Post is told, that com- 
pany had suspended 18 such inter- 
urban routes, had _ eliminated 
sightseeing services and was con- 
tracting for only such charter 
service as was directly connected 


with the war effort. By Decem- |: 


ber, 1942, some 15 more inter- 
urban services were suspended 
and services on other routes sub- 
stantially curtailed. : 
Vehicles released were either 
routed to war plants or added 
to fleets running on other essen- 
tial routes, including city services 
at Sherbrooke, Que., and King- 











ston, Ont., operated by Provincial 
Transport subsidiaries (Kingston 
City Coach Co., Sherbrooke. City 
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postwar rehabilitation, operators foresee highway and 
tourist expansion, new-age buses and possibly even 
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§3 million revenue passangers, as 
against less than 34 million in 
1938, the inter-urban motor 
coaches also are metering substan- 
tially higher mileages in conse- 
quence of new routes which off- 
set Transit Control restrictions on 
long-haul business. 

Increased load is one problem 
and manpower another, but chief 
bottleneck at the moment is 
equipment; to induce Ottawa to 
lift the lid a little on vehicle 
manufacture and improve avail- 
ability of _replacement parts, 
truck and bus operators are at 
present making representations 
through the Canadian Automotive 
Transportation Association and 
the Dominion Motor Coach Asso- 
ciation. 

Purchases in wartime have 
been substantial, to help meet the 
56% load gain; but skimped 
maintenance has resulted in much 
equipment being irretrievably on 
the skids through enforced neg- 
lect. Operators tell The Financial 
Post they can’t free their vehicles 
often enough or long enough at a 
time to permit adequate repair, 


Ltd., Ottawa, operating in Quebec 
and eastern Ontario. But increase 
on all other lines has been heavy 
also. 

Provincial Transport reports for 
its two inter-urban services 7.8 
million passengers in 1942 as 
against 2.3 millions in 1939, or a 
jumip of about 235%. 

Gray Coach Lines Ltd., Toronto 
Transportation Commission sub- 
sidiary operating ig central On- 
tario, reports 8.7 million passen- 
gers in 1942 as against something 
over 4.7 millions, an increase of 
about 85%. 

Vancouver Island Coach Lines 
Ltd., operating on the big sea- 
girt territory which hugs Can- 
ada’s lower west coast, contrib- 
utes a one-month comparison 
which tells a similar story — last 
July that company carried 103,703 
passengers, as against 27,319 in 
July of 1939, or a gain of nearly 
280%. ; 

Pyramided load, however, is 
only the most obvious of war- 
time changes in inter-urban bus 
services. 

Elimination for the time being 


stead of one for each two or three 
miles, The Post is informed. 

A drop in revenue per passen- 
ger, says the same source, is best 
‘illustrated by the figure of 17c. 
reported by Canada Coach’ Lines, 
Hamilton. 

These trends and a vivid dem- 
onstration of load increase appear 
in the accompanying panel. 

New Short Hauls 


The munitions plants and mili- 
tary establishménts, that have 
been set up by the score at loca- 
tions without suitable rail or 
other passenger service, have fur- 
nished much of the wartime load 
and most of the new routes of 
Canadian inter-urban bus lines. 

Greatest opportunities for new 
service to war workers arose at 
first, of course, in regions with 
low automobile registration, but 
the swing to new short routes be- 
comes more general with the in- 
auguration of Transit Control, 
cessation of automobile manufac- 
ture, tighter allocation of rubber 
and gasoline, 

This was not accomplished, 
however, without suspension of 
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Do people you talk to on the telephone say, “I 
can’t hear you!”? Our repairmen report that 
the most frequent causes of complaint about 
not being heard may be traced to failure to 
use the telephone properly. 


IT’S REALLY NO PROBLEM to make yourself clearly 
heard — provided you remember to speak directly into 
the mouthpiece with your lips half-an-inch from it. 

Then you can speak in ordinary conversa- 


Be tional tones and the other party will have 
¢ )\\ no trouble hearing you. 


By observing this rule, you will also help 
to conserve the time of telephone service men. The 
delicate mechanism inside the transmitter is adjusted 
to operate most efficiently at this half-inch distance.* 

























Bus and truck manufacture for 
civilian use was not suspended 
in the U. S. until July, 1942; but 
Canadian operators’ orders had 
been curbed by Canada’s foreign 


exchange control. Nevertheless, 


and despite rigid screening of re- 
quirements in Canada since 1940 
by the Vehicles Controller, “it is 
only for about the space of a sin- 


gle year that new equipment has 


not been available. 


Provincial Transport’s pur- 
chase record is indicative rather 
than unique; in 1940 that firm 
acquired 17 new buses, another 
23 in 1941 and a final 13 last year. 


But the multiplied loads and 
deferred maintenance, coupled 
with non-availability of new ma- 
chines this year, have given rise 
to an equipment situation of in- 
creasing gravity, Canadian — 
ators state. 


Buses slated for retirement in 
1939, and many an ancient vehicle 
retrieved in the emergency, have 
been kept on the road and may 
have to be kept going indefinitely. 
This job isn’t helped by shortage 
of skilled mechanics and other re- 
pair shop help, nor by difficulty in 
getting sufficient maintenance 
parts, one etl 

Acquisitiom or improvisation of 
tools for salvaging and remachin- 
ing used parts has to some extent 
compensated for the shortage of 
new parts. 

It is in the garages rather than 
on the road that the common 


manpower shortage has hit bus |° 


lines hardest, but it is said driv- 
ers are becoming more of.a prob- 
lem every week and women soon 
may be trained for-bus and truck 
driving on the highways just as 


i they are already handling street 


cars and cify buses with consider- 
able distinction. . ' 


Following release last Novem- | 


ber of a Transit Control order 
restrigting bus travellers to a 50- 
mile limit, some criticism arose in 
the industry and the Controller 
named an. Inter-urban Bus Advis- 
ory Committee which is still 
studying the question. The re- 
striction has been but little modi- 
fied as yet ci Financial Post, 
July 31). 


Fiscal Planning ;~ 


Discussing fiscal reserves 
against equipment, rehabilitation 
and route re-esta lishment, to- 
gether with the prospect for rates 
and revenues, one leading opera- 
tor has this to say: 


“While conservatively managed 
properties will have hoarded every 
allowable dollar of depreciation for 
equipment replacement programs, 
present tax laws allow no provision 





for the heavy expense which will] 


have to be faced for rehabilitation 
of units not. fully depreciated but 
which will be sadly in need of com- 
plete overhaul, 


“Furthermore, no allowable pro 


vision.can be made for the expen- 
sive re-establishment of suspended |" 
routes. 

“Many prominent. opubatcte. feel 
that effort may be made to retain 
the new status quo. 

“Like most utilities, our industry 
would suffer heavily if inflation oc- 


3s curred, as our rates are regulated 


and our produet still is being sold 
at pre-war prices. 


“Like all businesses we must an- 


ticipate the time when revenues will 


decrease much more rapidly than}, 


will the cost of doing. business.” 
' Things to Come 
Making no secret of its am- 
bitious plans fot the future, the 
inter-urban bus industry fore- 


“| sees’ and welcomes substantial |. 
| highway expansic~ after the war 


and expects to play a notable] 
part in development of the 

potential: es ae 
vehicles it hopes to offer 
veut competition and. also 
to meet’ successfully the ‘on- 


yee of the expected cheaper’ 


automobile. 
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GAS Puts Them to Work 


ANY of the great furnaces and machines now at work on Canada’s 
war production would lie idle if it were not for—GAS. 
In countless ways, GAS is needed in the forging of weapons and 
- @quipment needed urgently for Victory. Efficient, economical, depend- 
able, it has proven in peacetime its adaptability and value. 
Industry has always used GAS for a myriad of purposes. NOW, 
it needs this clean, efficient fuel in enormous quantities. 
And to keep the wheels of war production turning... to back 


up our fighting men and “Speed the Victory”... Canada needs 
your dollars. 


Put your savings... your earning power... , to work NOW, by 
buying Victory Bonds to the limit of your ability. 
Tesued hy 
UNION GAS COMPANY of CANADA, LIMITED 
CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
and its subsidiary companies 


WINDSOR GAS COMPANY LIMITED CITY GAS COMPANY OF LONDON 
Windsor, Ontario London, Ontario 
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Movement” 


Load Soars: While Equipment and Personnel Shrink | 


Eyen in norma] times it has 
been said there is never a dull 
moment in the transportation 
business; in wartime if it isn’t one 
difficulty it is two. 

And city transit systems have 
won widely expressed praise for 
a masterful trouble-busting job; 
new public recognition that they 
represent a surprisingly’ import- 
ant element of the nation’s trans- 
port machinery, a vital compon- 
ent of war production. 

The main wartime problems 
and expedients, as seen by The 
Financial Post in several key 
cities, are dealt with in following 
paragraphs—over-all load a good 
deal more than doubled, shortages 
of vehicles and parts, shrunken 
and weakened forces, with the re- 
lieving developments of co-opera- 
tive staggering in hours of pas- 
senger employment, large scale 
recruitment of women, | skilful 
utilization of equipment and 
manpower. 


Load Nears Peak 


Movement of the heavy load of 
munition workers has, of course, 
been the main problem. 

In the face of serious deficiency 
of equipment and manpower, ur- 
ban street cars and _ buses are 
bulging with an over-all load 
increase estimated at around 
131% over 1938—one 1943 esti- 
mate of total revenue -passengers 
on all urbdn transit: systems 
in Canada gives:a figure for the 
year of over 1.5 billion, against 
the recorded total of 682 millions 
in 1938, S2 

Obviously this has . meant 
swollen revenues, operational 
profits and reserves for deferred 
maintenance, despite limiting | 
factors such as increasing costs 
and taxation. 

Some of the smaller but stra- 
tegic- centres, -like Sarnia and 
Edmonton, are only now coming 
into their full traffic greatness. At 
others — Vancouver, Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Wind- 
sor—a declining rate of gain indi- 
cates nearness of peak. : 

Sarnia traffic, swelled chiefly 
by construction and manning of 
the Government’s Polymer Corp. 





The wom7n driver, conductor and maintenance worker is be- 

coming less <ad less of a novelty to bus and tram riders. Typical 

of the women who are fast replacing men in this essential work 

is the bus driver pictured here who, her husband overseas, -fills 
in for him on a T.T.C. bus in Toronto. 


synthetic rubber plant, has shown 
the most sensational of recent in- 
creases. As against an indicated 
over-all gain—all systems, whole 
year — of about 35% over 1942 
loading, Sarnia’s figures for Jan. 
1‘to. June 30, 1943,.reveal a 148% 
increase: over the first half of 
1942,’ while’ Ottawa’s gain in the 
same comparison is put at 38%, 
Toronto’s at. 21% and Montreal’s 
at: 17%. 
The Busy West 

At Edmonton, U. S. Army con- 
centration point and continental 
gateway to. new land: and air 
routes to Alaska, the city-owned 
street railway is packing them in- 
to.trams and buses in a marked 


‘traffic upsurge since last Novem- 


ber. Nine-month figure for this 
year is well over 22 million pas- 
sengers, as against under 15 mil- 
lion for nine months in 1942. 
Edmonton’s 1938 total was very 
little more than 14 million pas- 
sengers. Edmonton operates 75 
street cars, 12 trolley buses (12 
more ordered) and 10 Diesel and 
gasoline buses, 


At Vancouver and Victoria last 
year, B, C, Electric Co’s cars and 
buses carried about 100 million 
passengers, against 71 millions in 
1938. ‘ 

Winnipeg Electric Co’s 215 cars, 
159 gasoline buses and) 22 trolley 
buses handled in nine months this 


figure for 1942 just under 44 mil- |. 

lions. For the whole of last year | 

| the Winnipeg load was just under | 
b | 67: millions as against :less than 
45 million passengers in 1939. 





under 54 million: fare 


with a comparable 


Eastern Fortress | 
At Halifax, Nova’ Scotia Light 


| & Power Co’s street car system 


this year will carry over 27 mil- 
lion revenue passengers, aS 
against over 24 millions in 1942 


and around nine millions in 1938;,| headache. 


equipment, by means of skip stops, short turns, seat re- 
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arrangement, ete.; another 


women in running trades. 


-. 


These and other measures make a vigorous par: 
against a background of pyramiding load, shortages of 
vehicles and supplies, diminished labor forces. 


parade 


** 





from under three millions in the 
pre-war year. 

London and Windsor, operating 
with buses - exclusively, have 
their share of., ing loads and, 
of. course, more than a small 
share in the gasoline and rubber 
Sandwich, Windsor & 


the 300% load gain in'wartime is | Amherstburg Railway Co.’s 146 


Canada’s largest. The Halifax 


: system’s equipment increase — 


from 59 cars when war broke out 


‘to 82 at present, or aout 50%— 


also is Canada’s largest. 

New Brunswick - Power : Co.’s 
cars and buses at Saint John 
chalked up over 11 million tal- 
lies in 1942. as against something 
more than six millions in 1938, 

“Arsenal” Mid-region 

Greatest mass in the transit 
load picture inevitably appears in 
the central region. 

Montreal and Toronto experi- 
ence fairly, represents that of 
more than a dozen. smaller cen- 
tral communities. 

Montreal Tramway’s; 993 street 
cars, 342:gasoline buses ‘and seven 
trolley buses: had a 1942 payload 
of well above 319 million passen- 
gers, as against not many more 
than 208 millions.in 1938. D. E. 
Blair, vice-president and general 
manager, tells The Post the sys- 
tem now is carrying °300,000 
more people daily than‘ just prior 
to the war, 

Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission’s 1,083 trams and. 254 
buses are carrying an estimated 
1943 total of 275 million passen- 
gers as against 151 million: in 
1938, 154. in 1939, about 168-in 
1940, nearly 194 in 1941, and 239 
millions last year. 

Quebec City and Hyll gained in 
proportion. Quebec. Railway, 
Light & Power Co.’s: cars and 
buses carried ‘nearly *29 millions 
last year against something ‘over 
16 millions in’1938, while Hull 
Electric.Co, moved toward. a: six 
million passenger annual level 
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vehicles loaded 23 million fares 
last year as against a tram and 
bus total in 1938 of under nine 
millions. 

Operating in two other all-bus 
cities—in Ontario the Kingston 
City Coach Co., and Quebec, Sher- 
brooke City Transit—Provincial 
Transport Co., Montreal, recorded 
for these cities jointly a load in- 
crease of 150% between 1939-42 
and a mileage gain of 59%, necessi- 
tating a 75% increase in vehicle 
fleets. Fare and transfer passen- 
gers numbered 5.7 millions in 1942 
against 2.3 millions in 1939; mile- 
age was 995,000 in 1942 against 
625,000 in 1939; vehicles numbered 
35 in 1942 against 20 in 1939. 

Gain in London Street Railway 
Co.’s load was’ from under nine 
million passengers’ in 1938 to 
nearly 15 millions last year. Man- 


ager and Secretary-treasurer L. \ 


Tait tells The Post the system 
now is carrying 65,000 daily; car- 
ried ‘75,000 daily at last winter’s 
peak. 
Hamilton and Ottawa 
Hamilton Street Railway Co.’s 


workers are affected by changed 
hours of employment under stag- 
gering, including a large propor- 
tion of store, office and school 
people, This, together with 
Tramway Co.’s advice to manage- 
ment on selection of shift times, 
routing, etc, have helped the 
peakload situation very material- 
ly, according’ to Vice-president 
D. E. Blair. 

The idea has not taken hold at 
Hamilton, probably the only size- 
able industrial city where it is not 
now applied in some degree. Gen- 
eral Manager George Waller tells 
The Post staggering may yet be 
adopted if new buses and replace- 
ment parts are not made avail- 
able. 

Vancouver's Chief Aid 

The device is Vancouver’s chief 
support under the traffic load, 
according to B. C. Electric Rail- 
way Co. Staggering was applied 


somewhat later in Winnipeg and |' 


Edmonton but both cities, report 
it distinctly helpful. 

Like Hamilton, the Edmonton 
public is described as none too 
willing to change working hours. 

Winnipeg Electric Co. moved 
last fall to arrange staggering of 
hours of 13,000 workers. With an 
average hourly load between 9 
a.m, and 4 p.m. of 12,000 passen- 
gers, the Winnipeg system carriés 
28,000 between 7-8 a.m., a like 


number 8-9 and 38,000 between | 
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There’s Nothing Like 


~— aGond Ola 
English Mixture 


Arid right here in Canada, Wakefield English 
Mixture brings just such a tobacco—made to the 
highest English standards of quality and flavour. 
Try it. You'll enjoy this cool, fragrant mixture.’ 
It’s' better than anything you’ve ever smoked. 


Wakelield 
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but as yet. lingited application. 
Strain on transit equipment and 
personnel has been lessened by a 
dozen other expedients. 
Skip stops, for example; have 


gain was from under 16 millions 
in 1938 to nearly 30 million pas- 
sengers last year.. General Man- 
ager George E. Waller says Ham- 
ilton has suffered severe defici- 
ency in cars and buses since its 
sudden industrial expansion fol- 
lowing so closely on a severe 
depression; points out. Hamilton’s 
population has gained more’ than 
30% in wartime and that the tran- 
sit problem is aggravated by the 
shape and traffic distribution of 
the city—it is more than 7 miles 
long by 2% wide, and 22,000 of 
an industrial population of 55,000 
work in the northeast square 
mile’s heavy industry concentra- 
tion. * 3 - 

Operating at the administrative 
hub of:the nation, Ottawa Elec- 
tic Co.’s cars and buses had more 
than doubled their load even be- 
fore 1943 gains strained capacity; 
revenue passengers at the capi- 
tal numbered nearly 43 millions 
last year as against under 21 mil- 
lions in 1938. 


New Tricks of Trade 


A trial for the compressed or 
waiting passenger but an even 
stiffer test for system manage- 
ment, this crowding ,of urban!” 
trams and buses since full em- 
ployment came on the heels of 
total war, has not been done with 
mirrors. 

Only by an impressive degree 
of organization and new ‘brands 
of efficiency and community co- 
operation have urban transit op- 
erators contrived to meet skyroc- 
keting service demands coupled 
with increasingly critical short- 
ages of equipment, supplies and 
manpower. 

With 131% more passengers 
and substantially increased mile- 
age, but only about 25% more 
vehicles, a miracle of equipment 
utlization-emerges as transit’s big- 
gest single war ‘contribution. 

Staggered Hours 

Early in 1942 the WPTB Tran- 
sit Controller launched a simple, 
but .at first not too popular, 
scheme for spreading out peak 
period loads. Vigorous promotion 
by trdnsit operators and increas- 
ing co-operation on the part of 
business management and em- 
ployees, have made “staggered 
hours” a marked success in Can- 
ada in wartime and a promising 
field for postwar study. 

, An extra to staggering of hours 
of employment has been willing- 
ness on the part of the shopping 
and visiting public—encouraged 
by advertising—to fit their move- 
ments into the between-peak 
period, 10 a.m. to 4:pam. The 
main plan—hours of employment 
has been brought into.effect, of 
course, by direct negotation with 
management in major ° plants, 
stores, offices, educational institu- 
tions. 2 

Avoided in Some Cities 

Toronto is relying heavily. on 
ahaonan t, with the TTC 
w t all available equip- 
ment is in full use and present 

























































































total.’ Office workers and depart- 
ment store staffs chiefly are 
‘| affected. 


In the Montreal area 60,000 





5-6 p.m. 


the situation 
Ottawa, where it was applied to 
Government 
two years ago, and has .been | 250 stops. B. C. Electric has reduc- 
found beneficial at war swollen | ed stops.in Vahcouver and Vic- 
Halifax. — | toria by 25%. Toronto has applied 






immeasurably improved service 
and made its provision easier. 
Montreal Tramways reports’ hav- 
ing discontinued _one stop: for 
hours | every mile of the entire.system, or 


Staggering clearly has saved 
in. mushroomed 


employees’ 


Bus cities—Windsor and Lon-| the skip stop saving system exten- 


don — report worthwhile results | sively and to real advantage. 


Edmonton, Windsor, London, 
Hamilton, Halifax and other sys- 
tems report use and benefits. 

Short turn routes are another 
wartime expedient that may have 
application to. peacetime peak 
loads. Shortened routing in sev- 
eral cities is securing more fre- 
quent trips per vehicle in peak 
dreas and periods. 

In Toronto 11 new car loops 
have been constructed since the 
war began, many of them provid- 
ing for short turning, all relieving 

(Continued on page 28) 



















the leader always is one move ahead 


._Down through the ages many individuals 
have been leaders because they thought 
and acted in advémnce of their times. They 
wrestled: with immediate problems but 
left their minds unshackled to dream and 
scheme for a better world to come. They 
were always one move ahead. 


Today, 
gressive thinkin 
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Truscon is in the vanguard of pro- . 
g and post-war planning. While 


‘its plant is pouring forth a torrent of steel 


products to drown 


the Axis warlords, Truscon 


executives and engineers are thinking also of 
tomorrow. On their desks and Planning boards 
% now are the designs for steel products you will 


require for building 
with Truscon. 
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after the war is won. Be a 


: gee: leader in your field by keeping one step ahead 
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Canada, with this count 
major air lines—Canadia 
Air Lines and Trans-Ca: 
Lines — planning added 
after the war, it is 
Canada’s air transport 
going to grow. 

It has already ma 
p with two m 
tegrated air-line syster 
ing all sections of the 
Wartime gains through 
construction, navigation 
progress in trained 
nave laid the foundation 
tinued growth to come 

This year, the latest 
ward Canada’s air trans 
turify was taken when 
began operating for the ‘ 
government a& wartime 
jJantic aif service. In J 
started carrying tons of 
the troops overseas, « 
portant cargos and pass: 
official business. 

This service is not 
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transatlantic flying, 
surveying and flying 
for some time before 
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used in. British Oversea 
Corp... Atlantic Returr 
Service. 
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Canada, with this country’s own 
major air lines—Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines and Trans-Canada Air 
Lines — planning added services 
after the war, it is clear that 
™ Canada’s air transport system is 
; . i going to grow. 

™ i has already made great 
@ progress: with two major in- 
| tegrated air-line systems reach- 
ing all sections of the country. 
Wartime gains through airfield 
@ construction, navigation aids and 
progress in trained personnel 
@ have Jaid the foundation for con- 
@ tinued growth to come. 

~ a This year, the latest stage to- 
ward Canada’s air transport ma- 
™ «urity was taken when the TCA 
began operating for the Canadian 







ne ‘ government & wartime transat- 
made to the @ iantic air service. In July, TCA 
and flavour. started carrying tons of mail for 
at ai the troops overseas, other im- 
er ‘ena portant cargos and passengers on 


official business. 

This service is not on a com- 
mercial basis as yet and carries 
no fare-paying passengers. TCA 
has long been associated -with 
transatlantic flying, its crews 
surveying and flying the route 
for some time before the govern- 
ment service began. For the past 
two years TCA has also had 
ground crews engaged in main- 
tenance and overhaul of aircraft 
used in British Overseas Airways 
Corp. Atlantic Return Ferry 
Service. 

This is in reality a postwar fea- 
ture for Canadian civil aviation 
put one for which valuable train- 
ing and experience is being gain- 
ed right now. 

Figures made available to The 
Financial Post recently indicate 
the extent to which air traffic— 
passengers, mail and express— 
has risen, 

For example, TCA carried 78,- 
215 revenue passengers from Jan. 
1 to July 31 this year, compared 
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with $7,090 in the _ One result of this condition has |” 
period of 1942,.a gain of 21,135. | been establishment of a system of 

Mail flown by TCA in the first| priorities whereby an ordinary 
seven months of 1943 2,-| traveller may find his journey in- 


048,774 Ib., as compared with 1,- 
057,066 Ib. a ‘year ago, an in- 
crease of just under a million 
pounds. . \ 


: ; 


141,157 Ib. for the corresponding 
period of 1942, or a gain of 265,- 


049 Ib. 
CPA Active 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
does not the transconti- 
nental ‘routes such as those of 
TCA but it has the field of north- 
south traffic almost to itself, fol- | 
lowing its merger of all major 
independents a couple of years |’ 
ago. Last year CPA carried. 9.6 
million pounds of freight; it oper- 
ated 28,000 miles of air routes. 

Canada’s commercial air lines, 
like those of every other count- 
try, are handicapped by shortages 
of equipment. They would all like 
to get new and larger planes but 
war needs get first call on what- 
ever is available. 


: 


Communications Meet 


Great Wartime Need | 


(Continued from page 22) 
needed for the transmission of a 
single voice, an almost limitless 
multiplication of inter-city tele- 
phone circuits would seem pos- 
sible. A cable has already been 
installed between Montreal and 
Ottawa and extension to Toronto 
is planned, if priority can be ob- 
tained for materials and equip- 
ment. The cable is designed for 
later installation of 20 12-channel 
carrier systems in addition to the. 
regular wire circuits. Coaxial 
cable is also capable of accommo- 
dating the wide range of frequen- 
cies required for television trans- 
mission. 

A tremendous strain has like- 
wise been imposed upon the post- 
al system by the shifting of popu- 
lation brought about by war. Not 
only have many men left home 
‘to. join the armed forces, but 
Many civilians have departed 
from their native localities. In- 
crease in the' use of the mails has 
ada, between 1938-39 and 1941-42 
gross postal revenues increased 
29% from $42.9 millions fo $55.5 
millions. A further is 
registered for the year just ended, 
but figures.are not available. 

Air Mail Increased 300% 

Use. of: air mail service has. in- 
creased in:much greater propor- 
tion. Approximately 464,000. air 
mail letters are carried every day 
over Trans-Canada routes alone. 
Comparing February, 1941, with 
the same in 1943, there is an in- 
crease of about 300% in poundage 
carried, from 65,756 Ib. to 259,446 
lb. , 

The war has seen inaugurated 
a regular overseas air mail serv- 
ice which will undoubtedly be 
continued after the war. The 
need of communication with Brit- 
ain, both for personal and official 
use, has been very great. 

Almost as remarkable as the 
increase in*use of. air mail has 
been the means taken to conserve 
space and-ensure efficient service: 
‘Principal one is use of airgraphs 
and air letterg which have releas- 
ed large amounts of space for 
carrying military mail and at the 
same time helped to maintain 
rapid ¢ommunication for civilians 
with friends overseas. 

Saving space by sending «mail 
by photograph, to be reproduced 
later in the ‘familiar airgraph 
form, is enormous. Some 406,000 
airgraph letters can be sent in 
the same space as 2,400 ordinary 
letters. 


downs. Both CPA and TCA have 
long been active in repair and 
Overhaul of military aircraft, en- 
gines, propellers and instruments. 





Use of air letters also saves 
space since one sheet. of thin 
paper serves both as writing 
paper afid envelope. Some. 9,960 
of these letters can be carried in 
the same space of 2,400 ordinary 
letters. 

Outstanding development of 
the war has been the techniques 
developed to handle military 
mail, both official and personal. 
Apart from use of the two abbre- 
viated air mail letters described 
above, the handling of mail, and 
sending of parcels and tobacco 
have imposed real problems. 
About 2.9 million parcels were 
sent to soldiers overseas in 1942, 
about twice the number in 1941. 
Some 4.6 million lb. of tobacco 
were sent over in 1942, nearly 
twice the quantity shipped in 
1941, This has necessitated devel- 
opment of . special parcels for 
chipmént and special techniques 
__ Such-needs are handled by the 
Canadian Postal Corps, which 
has been recruited largely from 
executives and postal personnel 
serving overseas and in Canada. 
Mail is dispatched overseas from 
a base post office in Canada, 
where it is directed and sealed 
fot delivery, thus ensuring safe 
arrival. In spite of fire, theft. loss 
and sinkings, less than 3% of the 
parcels sent overseas have failéd 
to arrive at their destination. ° 

Faced with the need of increas- 
ed staff and loss of regular em- 
ployees through efilistments: and 
other causes, the post. offive has 
likewise recruited its labor force 
from women. These had to be 
quickly trained’ for their jdbs. 
Constant study has been neces- 
safy to solve the problem of how 
to handle efficiently the éver-ris- 
ing volume of mail, : 

Not only has‘the war brought 
an.increased volume of mail, but, 
in addition, the post office has 
undertaken to carry out a great 
variety of extra sefvices. They 
have provided free mail from thes 
armed forces overseas, to pr‘son- 
ers of war, undertaken the collec. 
tion of books and rubber salvage, 
sold war savings stamps and cer- 
tificates, and handled six differ- 
ent registrations, including na- 
tional registration and registra- 
tion for military service. Nor is 
this a complete’ list. 


Utilities Up: 
Wage Rates 








ers-in the various utilities fields 
showed an increase in their 














Over a three-year period work- | 





They have operated training 
schools under the British Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan. 


‘Like other wartime. services, 
the air lines have suffered short- 
ages of help. In part this has been 
overcome by training women to 
do many jobs not before consid- 
ered desirable. On TCA, for ex- 
ample; women now make up 
34% of the total payroll; out of a 


weekly pay cheques ranging 
from the highest, registered by 
the construction and maintenance 
opto FOR MECHANICAL —_| {rin of 8. he loves 
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Flying freight for northern defense routes: a Canadian Pacific 
about to take off from Edmonton to spor 
CPA planes carried nearly 10 million pounds of air cargo. 


total staff of 2,189, 745 are wom- 
en. Women are working for TCA 
in its shops and in stores, as cleri- 
cal help, radio operators, reserva- 
tion agents, telephone and tele- 
type operators, stewardesses, pas- 
senger agents, cargo staff and as 
counter clerks, etc. Biggest fe- 
male staff is in the shops, follow- 
ed by clerical help and telephone 
and teletype operators. 





MORE PAY FOR AUSSIES 


Pay of the Australian armed 
forces as from July 1, 1943, has 
been increased by additional ac- 
tive pay. at the rate of sixpence 
(about 10c) per day for privates 
and certain other non-commis- 
sioned ranks who have completed 
six months’ service and are pro- 
ficient soldiers. ‘This will involve 





Airlines cargo plone 
in the far north. Last on 


PARTNERS 





e+ * W. on the home 
front are the junior partners 
of our armed forces. 

We will make this parnership 
a complete success by furnish- 
ing more and more munitions 


of war through the purchase of 


More Victory Bonds 
mR 
£1.8 million a year. In March, tices retroactive to December, 


‘1943, deferred. pay was-granted|1941. Credits thus established 
to members of the women’s séry-) approximate £750,000 a year. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY — 
ACCOUNTANTS &-AUDITORS 


ANDERSON & VALIQUETTE | 


Accountants & Auditors 


Jean Valiquette, C.A., L..A.—J. C. Anderson, L.1.A.— 
Roméo Carle, C.A.-A. Dagenais, C.A.— Delphis Clairouz, C.A. 


84 NOTRE DAME ST. WEST, MONTREAL 
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WANTED CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
The Angle Society of PHONE ELGIN 8557 
Accountants and Auditors 330 Bay St 
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* SION. GREAT’ BRITAIN TORONTO, CANADA 
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THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 


‘ CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
E. J. HOWSON FEDERAL BUILDING GALT 
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REAL, A. RONDEAU, B.A., C.A. 
71 ST.PETERST. — QUEBEC, P.O. 
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; 5 Boulanger, Fortier & Rondeau 
sat Chartered Accountants 
$3, MAURICE BOULANGER, B.A., C.A., Licensed Trustee. 
” Bie GUY FORTIER, B.A., L.S.C., C.A. 


MeDonald, Currie & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 
MONTREAL TORONTO QUEBEC OTTAWA 


Charles T. Sears & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING, LONDON, ONTARIO 


CHABLES T. SEARS,C.A. 4H. 8.GRAHAM,C.A. P. E, MOLLOY, C.A. 


SHARP, WOODLEY & CO. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
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- RUTHERFORD WILLIAMSON & CO. 
a4 Chartered Accountants 
;e Rutherford Williamson, F.C.A. Harolé A. Shiach, F.C.A. 
> ay D. J. Sales, C.A. W. F. Gibson, C.A. R. J. Middleton, C.A. 
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CLARKSON, GORDON, DILWORTH & NASH 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
15 Wellington Street West, Toronto 
Torento—Montreal—Ha miiton— Winnipeg—Vancouver 
E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Licensed Trustees and Receivers 
15 Wellington Street West, Toronte 





WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS 


Established 1895 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Federal Building, Toronto 
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WINSPEAR HAMILTON, ANDERSON & CO. 
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WM. C. BENSON & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
OFFICES AT 
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(Continued from page 24) 
ating unit in any one of Quebec's 


several major power plants could quential as far as most industries 
handle the entire rural demand. | are eoncerned; the average indus- 
Moreover, while farm customer | trial plant has a power load of less 
consujnption of energy in Ontario than 25 hp. : 
is higher than in Quebec, and) ‘The apparent evolution toward |- 
there are a larger number Of} electric power in industry is some- 
farms, if all such were electrified, | what over-emphasized by the 
an additional 115,000 h.p. would be/ practice of installing motors at 
required on the present scale of| each machine or group of machines 


consumption. 


Rural electrification will help,| than would be required if steam 
but it falls far short of solving the power with belts and shafting were 
overcapacity problem which will} used. 


exist in Ontario and Quebec after 
the war. 

It has been suggested that do- 
mestic consumption could be 
stimulated. 

Average domestic consumption 
of electrical energy for each cus- 
tomer in Canada in 1940 was only 
214 kilowatt hours monthly. 

The range was from an average 
of 33 kilowatt hours in Prince Ed- 
ward Island to 454 kilowatt hours 
in Manitoba, where electricity -is 
used liberally for hot water heat- 
ing, etc, 

If the Dominion average were 
brought up to that of Manitoba the 
additional market would take up 
less than 140,000 h.p. of capacity 
or under 5% of the surplus power 
expected to be available when the 
war ends, 

Another suggestion -+ domestic 
household ‘heating with electricity 


D. H. McCANNELL — Licensed Trustee in Bankruptcy |} _.omes up whenever an area is 


burdened with an excess of power 
capacity. 

The scheme isfar from practical. 
The plain facts are that five mil- 
lion h.p. of capacity would be 
needed to heat the buildings and 
homes in a city the size of Mont- 
real. 

This is over half of all the power 
installed in Canada. 

Hope of the power industry in 
Quebec and Ontario in placing 
.its postwar surplus power depends 
upon the development of industry 
—not just industry “in general” 
but a very specialized part of in- 
dustry. 


There is a great misconception} dustry. 





Our “War of Movement” 


(Continued from page 26) 
congestion and hastening move- 


ment of war workers. 
Since efficient mass transporta- 
tion is probably the most import- 


ant object of urban traffic control, 
it is not surprising that there is 
a lengthy record of co-operation 
between muncipal government 
and transit management through- 


out Canada. - 


In comparatively Fecent ‘years 
police and street cleaning depart- 
ments, among others, have kept 
an eye on tram and bus require- 
ments, especially in pressure ar- 
teries at central locations, Transit 
companies and commissions speak 
appreciatively of winter main- 
tenance co-operation at Winnipeg, 
Montreal, Toronto and other big- 
winter centres, as well as of co- 
operative regulation of motor 


traffic. 


Advertising and an increasing- 
ly understanding public are given 
credit by transit management 
for a tmharked improvement in 
wartime m the rate of movement 
within vehicles; more riders 
move promptly into the body of 
the cars and buses and away from 
the doors; more of them have 
fares ready in advance of board- 


ing. 


handling this new job. 


have been so altered. 


other places. 


ance in garages and shops. 


‘Sparkplug of Industry 


_power industry in Quebec and On- 
















As an aid, some systems—Van- 
couver, Montreal, Toronto and 
others — have arranged for ad- 
Vanced sale of tickets at one or 
all of busy corners during rush 
hours, transit offices, store agen- 
cies or factories. At Vancouver 
and Toronto girl “guides” are 


Seating re-arrangement in cars 
and buses has been widely used 
to increase accommodation for 
standees, in many cases without 
appreciable lessening of seating 
capacity. Striking space gains have 
been made in Windsor buses in 
this manner; several hundred cars 
at Montreal and many at Toronto 


Share-the-ride organization of 
motorists under Transit Control 
guidance has been especially 
helpful at Hamilton and is being 
studied at Vancouver, among 


In transit the manpower prob- 
lem has a womanpower solution. 

Winnipeg Electric ‘Co. has 20 
women operating street cars, and 
the Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission is now training wom- 
‘}en for this exacting work. Both 
systems have many women doing 
other jobs ordinarily reserved to 
the male of the species, such as 
cleaning and other light mairten- 


TTC has over 100 women on its 
running and maintenance payroll, 
many of them relatives of 407 
system employees in the ‘armed 
forces. Many of them are driving 
buses, dispensing tickets and 
information at busy corners, and 
training as running crew. Ah- 
other interesting TTC develop- 


pees 


_ rum rinaweran 







2 


of the part electric power plays in 
manufacturing. Itis very inconse- 


with a greater aggregate capacity 


. Some industries are heavy con- 
sumers of power. Others are 
light users. For. example, the. 
automobile industry, an import- 
ant feature of the Canadian econ- 
omy, uses only 22 cents worth of 
electricity for every $100 worth of 

In other words, only 
$2.20 worth of electricity would be 
used in manufacturing a car cost- 
ing $1,000. The same condition ap- 
plies to ‘the majority of industries. 

“There are others, however, 
which tell a different story. The 
pulp and paper industry, in peace- 
time, is the biggest user of power 
in Canada, Some 11% of its total 
manufacturing expenses is for 
light and power. The non-ferrous 
smelting and refining industry 
records that 4.14% of its costs is 
for electricity. But the prize goes 
to the chemical industry, which 
reports that 12.6% of its expenses 
is for purchase of electricity. 

It is in these three fields that the 





tario must look for the major out- 
let of its postwar surplus power. 

Beyond restoration of power 
suppl’-:, the pulp and paper in- 
dustry appears to have reached a 
peak of demand, at least tempor- 
arily. If the power companies in 
central Canada are not going to 
have a costly generator surplus 
capacity on their hands after the 
war, then it miust look to the con- 
tinued development of electro- 
chemical and: electro-metallurg- 
ical industries and associated with 
the former, the new plastics in- 


unteered from offices and shops 
for running and maintenance 
trades. 

Conductorettes have just been 
started at Vancouver but B. C. 


have 50 in service by the year 
end. The Victoria system em- 
ploys women car cleaners. SALES 

Recent slowdown order to coast 
shipyards should alleviate some 
manpower problems in that re- 
gion, but labor shortage had 
become serious in the transit sys- 
tems; Vancouver track mainten- 


scarce, operation. 
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Canadian Allis-Chalmers Helps Produce Thousands 
More HP of Electricity for Nation’s War Industry 


For one great new Canadian+hydro-electric development alone, 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers is building eight hydraulic turbines rated 
90,000 hp. each to produce electri¢ power for the Nation’s war industry. 


Illustrations show (1) The arc welding of one of eight 49 6” dia. steel 
_ spiral coreg for 90,000 hp. turbines (2) The machining of a 75 ton 

s ring for-90,000 hp. turbine. (3) 35 ton cast steel runner and (4) 
The turning of a 35 ton 35” diameter turbine shaft. 
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HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO WOKS: TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
OFFICES: VANCOUVER TRAIL EDMONTON CALGARY WINNIPEG NEW LISKEARD 
OTTAWA MONTREAL HALIFAX 


LD 
ance force is at one-third strength | Edmonton has 24 conductor-{ Hamilton Street Railway Co’s , Post that, due to opening of new the war began and 100 extra car 
with replacements for inducted | ettes; the system for many years| George Waller pays tribute to|crosstown bus routes and other | and bus operators have had to be 
and superannuated men critically | had been entirely a one-man-car | “energetic co-operation” of the| service expansion, car and bus trained, including personnel 


docal NSS office. He tells The} mileage has-jumped 35% since | replacements. 
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Our boys overseen ste Sighting despenitély co abbal shsstskly 324 risking their li 

to make sure of that victory: All that we ate asked to do is t0 give up all eanecessssy 
spending so that we can Jend our money to buy planes, tanks, ships and guns: 
Canada is asking for-$1,200,000,000; ‘To turn our backs on that appeal simply 
porn ks wel adhe sa lec can eee nahn sp ightiag 

so that 'we can free to our money! 's speed the victory i 

| This space contributed to the war effort by 

DAWES BLACK HORSE BREWERY - DOW BREWERY 
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Por those corporations 
an established earning pow 
war effort has resulted in 
proved financial position, 
respect to earnings and b 
sheet ‘position. 

Utility. companies, | 
with established earnings 
the base period, have found 
selvés in @ position wh« 
are able to retain barely suf 
profit to" pay their divide 
many cases the margin | 
dividend and earnings i 
ingly close, 

No Speculative Interes 

Speculative interest in t 
ties has long since pass« 


' gince the depression, utility 


ties have been-regarded by ‘ 
vestor from the point of 
safety of income rather t 
possible capital appreciatic 

Lack of= speculative i 
therefore,: has caused ut 
curities to be valued upon 
basis whic in the past f: 
has brought about interest 
sults. 

Disregarding conditions 
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years ago with those < 
provides evidence of the ir 
new approach to utility secu 
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any benefits arising from 

scél@,operations. This has : 
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The ‘after-war period may not'ship has kept cropping up from. sccurities. has been further be- 


ment has imposed taxes- on all 
corpotations so that they cannot 
retain Inore than 70% of their 
1936-1939 profit base. 

For those corporations without 
an established earning power, the 
war effort has resulted in an im- 
proved financial position, both in 
respect to earnings and balance 
sheet position. 

Utility companies, 







Montreal Tram®-.. 63° 25 

* Went ‘through capital organiza- 
tion, following: failure to refinance 
maturing bonds owing to wartime 
conditions. * 


A casual glance will show that] — 


capital appreciation over the per- 
iod has been negligible; on an 
average there has been a loss. All 
this despite the fact.that utilities, 


howeyer, | individually and as an industry, 


with established earnings during | have been doing a greater volume 
the base period, have found them-/|of business than ever before in 
selves in a position where they/ their history. 

are able to retain barely sufficient Factors Influencing Market 
profit to pay their dividend. In| Three factors bear on this state 
many cases the margin between /| of affairs. 





dividend and earnings is exceed- 
ingly close. 
No Speculative Interest 


Obscurity of the postwar out- 
look causes the investor to realize 
that at the end of the war there 


Speculative interest in the utili<| Will be a sharp contraction in 
ties has long since passed. Ever | power demand, This applies with] 
since the depression, utility securi- | Particular force to those compan- 
ties have been regarded by the in-| ies serving highly industrialized) , 
i vestor from the point of view of |. 4teas. 








safety of income rather than for 
possible capital appreciation, 
Lack of speculative interest, 
therefore, has caused utility se-| 
curities to be valued upon a yield. 
basis which in the past four years 
has brought about interesting re- 
sults. : 
Disregarding conditions which 
developed in Quebec this month, a 
survey of values pertaining four 
years ago with those of today, 
















new approach to utility 

For. many years utility “st 
sold ata premium in relatio 
other groups of securities on the 
market. By and large a retufn of 
mote ‘than 4% was out of the 
0 y 
But the holding down of earn- 
ings through taxation has com- 
ote seashell of 
passing along to the shareholder 
any benefits arising from larger 
scale operations. This has forced 


curity values. 





provides evidence of the investor's) 


No company will eseape the de- 
flation caused by ‘the end of the 
war, though some will be less 
affected than others. Those com- 
panies, however, in which there is 


-widest investor interest are those 


most closely concerned with after 
war developments, 
Problem Faces Quebec | 
Quebec Proyinee is a good ex- 


ample of the problem facing the} 


utilities after the war. For ‘in- 
the -power’ field the 


dreds of thousands of horsepower 
are used in production of explo- 
sives, shell-filling, aircraft manu- 
facture, shipbuilding, etc. 

Quebec power employed in the 


than 11% million h.p., one million 
in the Saguenay area; 400,000 in 
the St. Maurice Valley; and: the 


" balance spread over Montréal and }. 
a gradual lowering of utility se- {other secfiéns. © . 


Obviously, carrying such a large 


}operators.--yave -made . available} _ 
jac large. block. of energy for the 
| manufacture of aluminum. Hun- 


war effort is estimated at better] |” 


No. of 


Utility Workers & Payrolls 


Aggregate Weekly 


Employees Payroll ($000) 

Aug.1 Sept.1 Aug.1 Sept. 1 

1943 1941 1943 1941 
Transportation: .......+.e00++ 151,223 . .133,369 5,373.8 4,308.7 
Street rlys. and cartage’.... 41,818 36,793 1,379 1,069.7 

Steam railways .........+.. 83,911 71,817 3,213.9 2,602 
Shipping and stevedoring .. 25,494 24,759 780.9 637.0 
Communication: .....++<es e« , 28,620 27,259 829.7 742.2 
Telegraphs nie ve-we eeeceseenee 7,881 : 7,133 230.9 201.7 
Telephones ......... sae anaes c- eee 20,000. ~ 589.9 540.5 
Electric Light & Power: ..... 18,910 19,757 677.4 624.3 
Construction & Maintenance: 181,991... 193,364 5,380.2 4,616.8 

Highways .....:cssassmacs 71,174, 79,889 181538 — 1,691 
Railways ....... cactdevsins S100 44,855 1,089.2 959.1 





Wages of Canadian Farm Help 


Are Showing Big Increases - 


Wages paid to hired help on) board of the hired man the aver- 
Canadian farms at Aug. 15, 1943, | age rate for help hired by the day 
show a further sharp increase.over | was..$3.51 in 1943 as compared 
those paid at the same date of! with $2.50 a year previously. When 
1942,:according to a bulletin from | no-board was provided the rate in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. | 1943 was $4.74 as compared with 
When the employer provided the {$3.15 a year previously. 


Average Daily Wages of Male Farm Help 
: (as at Aug. .15) 





—With Board—— —Without Board— 
1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 1943 
. 8 $ $ 3. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island .... 1.32 1.64 1.88 < 188" , 836° RAE 
Nova Scotia ..........+.. 1.60 2.10 2.57 2.11 2.715 3.19 
New Brunswick ..... isa 18 OM OR 239. 292 3.52 
ce a, a 151 201 3.48 ‘207 287 4.0 
Pe co sccrczwmndie 208 221 4,04 2.73 3.50 5.73 
Manitoba ......... ebeaes 237 2.79 341 279° 339 420 
Saskatchewan ........+-. 232. 269 “3.42 2.74 339 — 6.05 
MN So. vice ccwc 233 2.62 - 3.30 298 343 4.19 
British Columbia ........ 217 295 3.28 286 364 4.18 
ONES Tice sscestacenes 206 250 3.51 254 3.15 4.74 
LEGAL TALC PRODUCTION 


The value of crude and refined 
talc and soapstone sold by Canadian 
producers of these minerals in 1942 
totalled $310,824 compared with a 
corresponding value of $360,809 in 
1941, . , 
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: ‘ . * , 7 ; var Ss a _ = 4 e Wien possibility. 
, ae ert a bas . 5 ‘aike fie % sa ¥ $ nplt. % 5 2 % a E * o ? ; 
oe wn ok Kes” ties Cun ee ee. This view is ‘supported by de- 
Valued on Yield Basis ital Pp : velopments in British Columbia, sak: 
5 = ea sf ait , RAT ea AR eR Co eA SAN gta ine cok Ree im the question of public ownership 

Utility securities have not’ re- Values which: obtained in the block of idle power in peacetime |be sq burdensome to the public! of utilities, ly power, has | °°” b) *, 
cartied marketwise the ie middle ‘of October, 1939, or im-| will prove a great strain on the | utilities provided the Federa'| been a matter of public discussion |. Value of Montreal Power’s stock 4 
tién the industry has made to mediately after outbreak of war, utilities, especially as tax regula-| Government lightens the corpor-| Interest in government owner- declined sharply following these 80 : 
war effort, nor the great expansion | and those for the middle of this tions have not permitted them to| ation tax burdén. Even if. such| ship, of course, has been spurrec| aMnouncements, Other stocks fell 
in‘operations and dollar revenue) month, follow: | set-up reserves to cushion thé| action is taken, it is difficult,for | by taxation. It is common know! | off in sympathy. 70 
which has taken place over the _ Com. Stock Val. | shock of postwar deflation. . {thé average investor to believc}cdge that privately owned com- Considering Quebec a 

eye watetl _ load 1943} ‘The market has taken this con- | that the drop in taxation will off- | panies are heavily taxed, whereas | ation the mee cy renal | 

here is a reason. The private- Oct-16 Oct 12} dition into account. Whether ot’ set the anticipated decline in oper- | those government-owned-are tax-|to gov eee aren 
lypwned companies, in which the 7 $ _ $ | nok it has been wholly discounted, | ations and:profits, tree. The tax bill must be borne by | stricted earnings of the imatidvrit | 80 
investing public bas an interest Ne slides ve os ee |n0 one can say at this eee Second factor bearing upor the consumer and the point has| com: ee ~ oo ae cammmmm  Trensportation (2) 
ruating-into several Buntee® = cata Mamie ahs ip | the investor can be certain of, 15] utility values is the uncertainty been raised in several quarters be contended with | Carscnentt ® teomee Pome § hanes 
millions of dollars, have, in effects) vrontreal Power ... 30% 20% | ‘hat the postwar adjustment per |in the mind of the investor as t: -hat taxation of utilities can bt period, the utility ane late : memme Telephone 21 
been caught in the tax vice. Jars Light ./..... 91 89. | id may be long drawn out and| whether the Governmc:‘ is goin, side-stepped by the consume: given’ Me . 

On the one hand tie Gover" |@Quebec Power... 16% 14 |costly.” She the “tight” or to the “left” _|through government ownership. |themeelves mateerninn On the es Be ok wo SS 

aced a ceiling on cE . Sie op ; : Ives. ; i a 
a utility may vise for its ae = = | Big Tax Burden The ‘question of public ownct-' - The whole outlook for utility | whole, they have justified the Transportation stocks — CPR and Canada Steamship 


Yai ok tevedten’: ha thaws. —hove been outstanding among public utility shares. 
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Let it NOT be 
~“T00 LITTLE and TOO LATE” 


wk 
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a business man, you are buying 


S 
A ina in this Fifth Victory Loan 


calls for vast sums to: produce and move 
the: niaterials of war, and that one sound’ 















fa “Sceampaign. way to do this job, and avoid inflation- 


ary dangers, is to buy Victory Bonds’. 
to the limit. As a business man, you 
know the money is needed NOW ... not 


| As a business man, you know the sound- 
temas ae. ness of the investment. You know that 


pte re ee Sees 2: Serabky yy eae <7 oo re. c ) 
for - oe combined with a good * tomorrow, or, the next day, but NOW. 
| yield, Canada’s Fifth Victory Loan is. - 
se Coase amen 7 : So -- check up on your ‘bank account; ‘ 


ft 


A 3 calculate future dividends; examine 
. Asa business man, you know the dangers | 


of inflation, the perils to ALL OF US 
| that lie in idle money competing for 


every nook and corner of your personal ny 

and corporate finances -- and pledge ’ 
your earning power and your future 

income to buy Victory Bonds NOW, 

meeting payments as they come due out 


yielded to, will start the dangerous spiral of your income, as it accrues. oa 


‘scarce goods, in the temptation to spend 


‘spare money on non-essentials which, if 


of high prices, higher wages to meet : 
_ them, and so on ad infinitum. ‘Canada needs a lot of' money to do ber 
, ne 7 war job thoroughly, Don’t let it be said 
of YOU that your contribution to this 


vital task was “too little and too late.” : 


As a business man, you know this mechan- 
ized war, now approaching its climax, 
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re Emphasis on Gold Seare 
But Strategics Stand to Benefit F rom It | 


By GORDON M. GRANT cessions by abandoning the hunt for ,; Camex Syndicates, Bankfield Con-} this report, particularly in Larder | 
That often-forgotten individual, | strategic minerals entirely. solidated and Martin Shunsby/} Lake and Malartic where new ran 
the prospector, is doing a little hard | When a gold find is made, claims; ground. Much of the area between | of note have been emerging. ee 
head-scratching these days. With} will be staked but no further work | Missanabie and Lochalsh on. the| Much of the ground along this? . 
many strategic minerals no longer| will be done—at least not with| C.P.R. has been staked. It appears | 100-mile: stretch has heavy over-| ~ 
qualifying. as such since shipping | prospecting money if it is desired | discoveries have been sufficiently | burden and some of it has a couple; * 
lanes have been re-opened and new | to qualify for a tax exemption. | interesting to engourage prospectors | of thousand feet, of sedimentary 
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0 ; and 
ings. } recently, howeve 
duction rate has been reduc 
stantially and lower earning: 
prospectuntil 2 more adequa' 

. force is 


Up to June 30, 1943, pro 
and earnings had shown no | 

















supply sources tapped, the prospec- | When development funds are avail-| to ‘return to this area in consider- | rocks overlying the favorable for- change. : one for nine 
tor and-his bosses are cogitating | able for exploration, however, work |,able numbers next year. mation but it is likely that the rock ended June 1943, totalled 
over what. they should seek in the | carried out will be determined by| As reported recently in The Fin- | exposures will be combed, over ' 394 compared ae OKs 
mineral realm. manpower and supplies available.| ancial Post (Oct. 9/43), the North- | once again as one of the best hunt- year ended ees oo th 
It is true that a number of “stra- | Diamond drilling can be done, but} west Territories and the Alaska | ing grounds for new gold'mines. earnings = estimated lic 
tegics” are wanted as much as ever | present regulations do not permit | Highway have been receiving con- ’ Mines “Laid Away” — -with l4c. a share 
—Iceland Spar, tin, vanadium, col- | going underground. siderable attention from prospec-| It is quite possible that. many fiscal year ended Sept. 30, | 
lumbium, can probably be placed in| Most of the younger prospectors | tors and are considered fine poten-| more gold prospects have New—Higher Lat 


this category—but. finding any of | joined the armed forces or entered 
these. in commercial concentration | war work relatively early in the | Many. of the big name companies of | panies during the war than is gen- 
represents something of a prospect-| war, but enough older, military- | eastern Canada have been active/ erally known. One of the larger 
ing problem.- These’ minerals by | exempt “old timers” remain in the this year and are expected to con-/| Canadian mining exploration com- 
themselves hardly provide the in-| field to assure continuation of pros- | tinue work there next year—with | panies reports privately that it has 
centive to cause any. quantity of| pecting on a limited scale. They} greater emphasis on gold. several gold properties to be opened i 
money eo spent on prospecting. sdlleencciediaeaeindanenccinele up as soon as conditions permit. 
Turn to Gold + . s In the recently issued annual re- o 
‘The Gnttehy tor gold-never really Gold, for years ~ favorite metal of a pros- cart -at Ande Hurestian, ie nated 
suspended—is consequently likely to pectors, may be coming into its own again. With few | that “numerous additional ~ pros- 
be reinforced by hunters of strate- a : . > | pects” ailable f loration 
: tr: pects” are available for exp ; 
gic mintrals. ‘They are eipected to 8 stogie aincrele left to hunt Ane ven an easing metals CO ae ga han eels 
keep their eyes peeled more than supply situation, prospectors will likely add gold to the | with gold properties revalued on a 
ever for the yellow metal to help . Aer high 1 by the stock market, it 
+ , nore i: gher plane by the stock mar 
carry” jeespecthad activities, mak: list of _— sought in order to make continued prospect ng is pomsibie that mabe’ for’ proleac’ 
ing it worth their while to remain worth while. A watch has always been kept for gold dis- | ing may be easier to find than be- 
in the field. It will not be surpris- ae . : fore the strategic minerals situation 
inig: it Gap ‘prostiactor’te Saélined ‘to coveries — hunting strategics, but much pave stress pane 0 bias eo. : 
do his prospecting in fields favor-| on gold is expected from now gn. Many Canadian gold : 
able to discovery of gold-as well as 


i stritexletalierals. areas have already been quietly investigated recently in , M, . - 


tial postwar prospecting ground.| found by major gold mining. com- 
















ously im the September < 
Only tons of ore were 
in the months ended S 
1943, as against an average of 
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production to Tated capacity 
000 tons is in pros 
Due to the labor shortage. 
been necessary te reduce the 
development to a minimum 
sequently no new ore discov: 
major importance have be 
ported fately ee ens 
ikely wniless ey should 
from coaann out routine 
operations. , . 
The North ore systems, wh 
the maim Ore sources of th: 
have shown marked contir 
grade and tonnage in prepar 
stopes from: the 2nd level at 
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Dominion. tax concessions for| the search for new deposits. Clues are not lacking as to 
prospecting only cover strategic 
minerals, and it is not expected that 
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where attention will likely be.centred when the next prow 
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r e prospectors will give up these con- | pecting season opens. ‘ IN VESTMENTS : 4 = _— 7 a : oo 
> ae \ enemy Dominion gold output reversed its G i tems show..1,825 tons of = 
; ¢ Ottawa Car’s |are not the type of material in; In Manitoba the Sngw Lake area downward trend in August, chalk- RATE bars or propellers Modern, streamlined foundry vertical. feet averaging 235 « 
ze which NSS is interested, they | has been turning in the best war- | ing up a slight gain with production —anchors or turbine castings... practice makes Hull your logical ae TEE btoce “at the 









of 293,358 oz. compared with 292,561 


level shéws a lerigth of 330 : 
oz. in the preceding month. Pro- 


widths rumning up to 100 ft 


the south and west new 
structures ‘have been ope: 
The No, 708-ore body is be 
pared for mining over a | 
300 ft. and width of 15 ft. 
runs mine average. 
No Depth Work, West Z: 
The West ore body from t 
level to Below the 4th or 
level are estimated to conta 
000.tons,of ore grading 248 
per ton or upward of 1,700 
the vertical-foot. The ore st 
bottoms’ Below the 650-ft. 1é 


; Ps Gun Work Ends wouldn’t be useful for work in base | time results from the gold mining 


ae iat metal mines and, as prospecting is | angle, it appears. Howe Sound has 
MONTREAL att tan .. | usually all they know, they will | indicated by diamond drilling a sub- | duction, however, was far below 
Ottawa Card Air-| probably continue to prospect for a | stantial deposit of commercial grade 5 f ; ld d out i 
craft Ltd, will: cease production of - re P | PD & the 402,876 oz. of go turne out in 
the 5 Vick hi few “strategics”—and gold, | gold ore on its Nor-Acme property | August, 1942 and the 467;224 oz. of 
€ » Vickers machine gun on Oct./ while exploration for gold is go- | known as the Chris Paris. Northern | August, 1941. + 
; , 31, according to an announcement) ing on quietly, total manpower used | Canada Mines and Pioneer Gold| Despite the encquraging DBS. 
i by the Department of Munitions &| is still small. Activity has beer?! Mines have indicated a gold ore figure for August. production this 
Supply. spread across the Dominion, from | body in the same area by surface | year, it would hardly seem likely 
The contract with the company| northern British Columbia and the | exploration and diamond drilling is| that gold output ‘will not shortly 
was. terminated because the British | Alaska Highway to the Mud Lake | now underway to establish vertical| resume its downward trend, The 
Admiralty requested that produc-| area of Quebec where it is reported | continuity, Macassa Mines and\ labor shortage has become {too 
ia tion of these guns be discontinued. | McIntyre has been picking up some | others are testing properties in the! severe and too many mines have 
$ For naval-use, the 5 Vickers gun | #dditional claims near its Belle-| same area. 5 aed up reserves of developed ore 
which the company has bees .pro~ terre producer, | Outlying camps such as Little | to make it appear possible current 
ducing has been superseded by It has been most noticeable in the | Long Lac: and‘Red. Lake have not/| production rates can be maintained. 
more effective ordnance having a Larder Lake area wheré* perhaps a | been experiencing Much.in the way | Some slight éasing’ of the labor 
greater’ range and velocity. A de: | dozen companies have been pros: | of prospecting lately, but may short- | situation has been noted tecently, 
quate supplies of the .5 Vickers gun | pecting or diamond drilling for |1y. come ‘into favor again, it is | however, and appointment of Major 





and, for that matter, any ship part source of supply for high-quality | 
or equipment which calls for steel gjectric- steel castings. ne 
castings that will stand up to the | | 7 

most rigid Naval and Merchant Call Hull for quotations — and for 
Marine specifications, guaranteed delivery dates.. 
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¢ gold. indicated. J. M. Aiken by National Selective 
+ . M. 

 e Slt es caster wR saines ey Whole Townships Staked | Report Aids Prospector Service as a special advisor on gold 
fh ger required. | As far as staking of claims is con-| A favorable geological Teport of | mining labor problems may signal 


Cen a Vickers gun | cerned, the Missanabie area has| Dr. J..E. Thompson supports the| some further improvement — al- 
. aan awa Car affects! probably experienced the most con- | theory of a 100-mile break extend-| though hardly enough to turn gold 
about 1, workers, Other divi-| centrated prospecting for gold in| ing from Cadillac-Malartic in the| production upward: 





Se the company which te 1942-43. Whole townships have | east, westerly through Rouyn and Ges 
orking on component parts for air- | been staked following new discover- | over into Larder Lake and on far- 5 
craft and other war equipment are| ies in this area with interesting | ther west from there. Considerable Barite ea a ae Mave i , ; One of two four-drum steam 
not affected. finds reported for the Pileggi and’ new activity has been inspired by ren a ee pae ’ . Seats i Bi. acs installed by Foster 
. 5 : 3 3 Wheeler Limited in the Sault 
Springer Sturgeon Gold Mines, is poe ; : ' bie. ad i teak 


now proceeding at capacity of 
around 150 tons a day,’ President 
Karl. Springer informs The Finan- 
cial. Post. Daily production runs 
from 120 to 180 tons day with 
treatment averaging out at about 
150 tons a day. i 

With the shipping situation 
straightened out, no sto fhe is ex- 


Algoma Steel Cor., Lid. ~ 


perienced in shipping to the oil well 
drilling market in Trinidad. While 
a market appears to exist for all the 
barite the company. can.turn out, 
there appears to be no immediate 
disposition to expand mill capacity 
although it is pointed out that the ; 7 
‘mill was originally constructed to oe ee ti : 
facilitate doubling of capacity _ no i 
should this be desired. . COT far 





. After the war officials anticipate & 
34 a good market for barite in Eng- 4 as much, 
$4 land for the manufacture of litho- 

a. pone. England previously secured 
> es her barite from Germany but it is 
a! believed that Canada can produce 
.#! the mineral. more cheaply than it 
UE can be turned out in Germany and 
ae, that Canada will probably enjoy a 
, good share at Gils market. “MAG AZINES RE j 


FROM COAST TO C 
Canadian magazines a 
tributed from Coast to 


It cannot be too strongly stressed 
that managements are but trustees | A L G @) he A § T & & L 4 OLV rE S 
for. shareholders, and that, as trus- ' 


tees, they should endeavour to keep 


ye 


Jt-3 


oy their shareholders conversant with § 7 E A : , they reach, and are r 
Pt the operating results of their busi- , aes 3 
i res ¢very community in ( 
% ness. Many mining companies now 


follow the policy of issuing state- 


wont aghast be ooh Existing boiler capacity had already been exceeded by the heavy demands TMAGAZINES HC 
profits, ahd they are to be éém- of war production when the construction of a new billet and blooming mill READER - INTER) 
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mended for doing so. ; . . * 

SA cicehion sad cosh i | brought ‘the situation to the acute stage calling for a complete survey. - LONGER 
not the only factors of importance ' 7 
in the mining business. A detailed The excessive cost involved eliminated the of 85%. Magazines contain m: 
report on develofment results is|} * formation and enterta 


perbaps as important, if not more possibility of increasing the steam capacity Steam capacities of each unit are now than can be read in one 








=! ot —_ : sna Xe fo'¥> of existing — — 22 = number, in four 100,000 Ibs. of steam per hour when burning Frequent resumption o 
Gs cctuiion, to Hicalinte tuet oles separate boiler plants, with an overall boiler blast fumace gas and 135,000 the. par hour ing means longer life fc 
a ore is being found and its sig- ; efficiency of 55%. when firing pulverized coal. Change over a z and acy Eye 
icance. . : vertising to se 
ee Me A new boiler plant was fnstaller consisting ‘fom gas to coal is accomplished in 10 magazine readers. 
bo Ramer el oo furdram sem goto, complied tt 
ler, writing io the Wall Street Jour- with economizers and air heaters, designed The installation of these units has improved oe Hi 
nal of Oct. 20, that Canadi Id ; 
3 | mine as "ean xm a uae . ee Zuces ice oe on steel mill operation and‘reduced steam costs. CAL oe : 
@ If you are aiming a gun to nail a Nazi your plant going at top-speed. Machines must ar as governmental restrictions are || an antici efficiency To meet further expansion an additional unit + Magazines reac eb 
rin full flight, th . sal : : fal attr concerned, though they are having of 82% i | , , and social leaders 
impale nt lp 9 ado Nari net Soe aes in this critical hour of our ae ae conan : @ or on pulverized coal at an efficiency of similar design is now being installed. op gaat — : 
rs icants mperial Imperial Oil’s research faciliti P _ Walle Canadian mines haven't ; influence others in th 
Oil laboratories now serve on many fighting —nilt up through long years of icceamet dep heft sane en 7 . munity in which the 
- fronts. 3 have swung ‘to the problems of war government regulations, it ‘is . | Better reproduction of p 
If you are on the home front and aiming production. If you want the right | doubtedly a fact that it is govern- @) S | E in magazines creates d 
at higher and higher production, there _ answer. to any lubrication problem, ment regulations which sens re- Re H 2 | 2 L | Re and magazine readers 
are oils and greases for every operation, write, call or wire our nearest ‘ | sulted in the ‘drastic reduction. —— aS 
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Milling Rate Lowered 


Until a short time ago’ MacLeod- 
Cockshutt Gold Mines had been 


average = — 

intainin 
ae More recently, however, pro- 
duction rate has been reduced sub- 
stantially and lower earnings are in 
prospect until a more adequate labor 
force is available. 

Up to June 30, 1943, production 
and earnings had shown no marked 
change. Output for nine ‘months 
ended June 30, 1943, totalled $1,866,- 
394 compared with $2,537,218 for 
year ended Sept. 30, 1942, while 
earnings for the nine months were 
equal to an estimated lle. a share 
compared with 14c. a share for the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1942. 

Lower Now—Higher Later? 

The critical manpower situation 
began to hurt production more seri- 
ously in the September quarter. 
Only 39,000 tons of ore were milled 
in the three months ended. Sept. 30, 
1943, as against an average of rough- 
ly 56,000 tons a quarter for the pre- 
yious three quarters of the ecom- 
pany’s fiscal year. After the ‘war, 
when adequate supplies of man- 
power are available, expansion of 
production to rated capacity of 90,- 
000 tons quarterly is in prospect. 

Due to the labor shortage, it has 
been necessary to reduce the mine’s 
development to a minimum. Con- 
sequently no new ore discoveries of 
major importance have been re- 
ported lately nor do any appear 
likely unless they should result 
from carrying out routine mining 
operations. . 

The North ore systems, which are 
the main ore sources of the mine, 
have shown marked continuity of 
grade and tonnage in preparation of 
stopes from the 2nd level at 350 ft. 
to the 7th level at 1,100 ft. depth. 
At the latter level, North ore sys- 
tems show 1,825 tons of ore to the 
vertical. foot averaging 235 oz. gold 
per ton. 

The main stope at the 1,100-ft. 
level shows a length of 330 ft. with 
widths running up to 100 ft. Struc- 
tures branch off to the east, and to 
the south and west new branch 
structures have been opened up. 
The No. 708 ore body is being pre- 
pared for mining over a length of 
300 ft. and width of 15 ft. Grade 
runs mine average. 


No Depth Work, West Zone 
The West ore body from the 2nd 
level to below the 4th or 650-ft. 
level are estimated to contain 439,- 


000 tons. of ore grading .248 oz. gold | Ea 


per ton or upward of 1,700 tons to 
the vertical foot. The ore structure 
bottoms below the 650-ft. level and 
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the main North ore bodies are 
found. ; i 

2. West along the north limb of 

the synclinal structure for possi- 

ble recurrence of the West type of 

ore body. = 

3. North of the present workings. 

Dr: from .the Sth- and 6th 

returned ore intersec-. 

‘of narrow; high- 

it is pointed 


4. Southward in the intrusive. 


porphyries adjacent to the contact 
“zone with the sediments. Recent 
high-grade disclosures in this 
formation on the adjoining Hard 
Rock anime give new importance 
to the extension west on MacLeod 
Cockshutt. 

A steel head frame has been pur- 


Macassa Earnings 
H olding Firm 
Quarterly: report of Macassa 


Mines shows edrnings in the third 
quarter of 1943 to be nearly the 


_ same as average quarterly earn- 


ings for the year to date. This was 
so in spite of less than average 
millings and ore recovery, and 
was due principally to lowered 
tax reserves. Comparison of re- 
sults for the third quarter and for 
the first nine months of 1943 are 
shown below, with comparable 
figures for the first nine months 
of 1942. 

September production is given 
as $104,275, gross value from 9,182 
tons milled yielding $11.35-a ton. 

Estimated Earnings 


Less: Devel., 
Third Nine Nine 
Quarter Months Months 
; 1943 1943 1942 
———_--$000-—___—-_ 
Gross uction 341.6 1,245.1 1,544.1 
Less: peer . 


oper., etc. ... 178.2 564.0 
Tax reserve .... 31.6 183.2 251.5 


131.8 497.9 686.9 
21.0 63.0 67.4 


Net oper. profit* 110.8 434.9 619.5 
Add: Sundry inc. 5.1 10.6 11.5 


_—_--- 
115.9. 445.5. 631.0 
rneéd per share $0.043  $0.166 $0.236 
Tons milled ...:; 26,501. 80,716 90,188. 


, $12.89 $15.43 $17.12 


605.7 


Oferating profit. 
Less: Deprec. ... 


Total earnings*., 


When Ore Can’t Be Mined Ut 


Following the opening up of high- 
grade ore recently on its 5th; or’ 625- 
ft. level, for a length of 110 ft., Hard 
Rock Gold Mines plans lateral ‘de- 
velopment on the two levels im- 
mediately below with. ging 


drilling intersections reported se-} 


cured at the 7th level. 


Location of the 5th level ore body, 
with the west face. 1,300 ft. east of 
the west boundary, assures good 
protection to depth on the flat west- 
erly plunge of the geological struc- 
ture in the afea. ‘ 

Heavy gold deposition has been 
opened up over the full length of 
110 ft. at the 5th level, gold occur- 
ring over widths up ‘to one in over 
short lengths. Sampling has return- 
ed erratic values ranging as high 
as seven oz, per ton. .The walls 
have not been slashed as yet to 
determine full ore widths but indi- 
cations point to an overall ore width 
of 14 to 16 ft. ; 

Drifting is being continyed to 
the east where the face is still open 
and walls of the drifts are to be 
slashed out to the limits of the ore. 
_ Apparently the new ore repre- 
sents the downward extension on the 
flat rake to the west of the No. 403 
ore body on the fourth level at 500 
ft. which has been ‘prepared for 
mining for a length of 120 ft. run- 
ning $9 per ton across an average 
width of 18 ft. 

Exploratory drifting to the east 
on the 10th or 1,375-ft. level has 
now been carried a distance of 1,700 
ft.from the shaft area, Flat drill- 
ing has returned some ore in this 
section, it is understood, and closer 
interval and angular drilling is pro- 
jected. : 


HERE iS THE SURE-FIRE WAY 
TO POST-WAR MARKETS 
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In no other medium does your advertising dollar 
go as far, live as long, reach as many , or buy 
as much , as it does in Canadian magazines. 


‘MAGAZINES REACH 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Canadian magazines are dis- 
tributed from Coast to Coast; 
they reach, and are read in, 
every community in Canada. 


TMAGAZINES HOLD 
READER - INTEREST 
LONGER... 


Magazines contain more ine 
formation and entertainment 
than can be read in one sitting. 
Frequent resumption of read- 
ing means longer life for each 
issue, and more chances for 
advertising to be seen by 
magazine readers. 


TiMAGAZINES HAVE 
LOCAL INFLUENCE... 


Magazines reach the business 
and social leaders whose 
Opinions and actions strongly 
influence others in the com- 
munity in which they live. 
Better reproduction of products 
in magazines creates demand, 
and magazine readers have 
extra purchasing power. 


*Yukon and Northwest Territories not included pendisig D.B.S. figures 


“IN 1 OUT OF EVERY 2 CANADIAN HOMES 


It is estimated that fewer than 8% of the homes in Canada 
get more than one Canadian magazine, but, even if you take 
10% off the above figures for duplication—(and after all, 
presenting your advertising more than once is desirable)—the 
figures show 1,276,100 magazines reaching 2,516,726 families 
—more than 1 copy to every 2 homes. 


16,783 
6,739 
3,577 

12,320 
5,420 

271,410 
Quebec 47,831 
Three Rivers. . 10,001 


Sherbrooke... 8,563 
210,677 | 


Charlottetown 
Saint John.... 


*Families estimated pending inal D.B.S. figures. 


ASK YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY TO 
TELL YOU THE COMPLETE STORY OF 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


—and don’t forget, it costs you less to buy long life for 
your advertising in these publications which give you 


national coverage. 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


CANADIAN HOMES & GARDENS 


LA PETITE REVUE 
“MAYFAIR 


NATIONAL 


This Campaign Sponsored by 
CANADIAN 
LA REVUE MODERNE 


HOME MONTHLY 


HOME 


JOURNAL 


CHATELAINE 


MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE 
NEW WORLD (illustrated) 


6 7-12w4. 


in twp. IR. 12w4, and extends 
into twp. 1R 13w4. The initial 
drill-test, to be known as Im- 


perial-Erickson Coulle No. 1, is. 


in the southeast 10 acres of L.S.D. 
Surface elevation 
(ground) is 3,854 ft. above sea 
level. Madison lime estimate is 


"2,700 ft... The well is to be drilled 


immediately using the light rotary 


“last used. at Imperial-Nordegg No. 
; bh : 


Second new wildcat is Imperial- 
Grassy. Lake No. 1, to be drilled 
in L.S.D, 13 35-10-13w4. Tentative 
estimate of the ground elevation 
is 2,600 ft. above ‘sea level. The 
well will betcomparable in depth 


‘to the Taber wells (Madison lime 


estimate 3,100 ft.). The well is to 
be drilled immediately, using the 
light rotary now at, Imperial- 
Clancy 2 (now close to comple- 
tion). The new site is 20 miles 
east and 9 miles north of the 
Taber oil wells atid 6 miles west 
of the Bow Island gas field. 


LS.D, 16 18-9-16w4. The location 
is a quarter of a mile east of the 
Taber-Province No. 37-18B pro- 
ducer, and is about 1,000 ft. north 
and east of the Taber-Province 


| 
sF i 


eel 


No.1 producer. It is to be drilled *| 


immediately, by contractor Can-- 
Tex Drilling Co., using the light 
rotary last used at Taber CPR 
No, 74-17B. 

In the Vermilion Field, Cannar 
Oils Ltd. has staked locations for 
two more wells. Cannar No. 22 is 
to be put down in the northeast 
10 acres of L.S.D. 15 30-50-5w4, 
while Cannar No. 23 will be in 
the northeast 10 acres of L.S.D. 10 
30-50-5w4,. Ground elevation at 
No. 22 is 2,071.7 ft. above sea 
level, and-is 2,069.9 ft. at No. 23. 


* * * 


Two New Turner Wells 
Imperial-Hudson Bay No. 17 
is to be drilled. close to the centre 
of L.S.D. 12 8-21-3w5. This site 
is quarter of a mile south of Im- 
perial-H.B. 14 (now on produc- 


electro-Iog showed the Vermilion 
sand at 1,824 ft. 
a” * * ‘ 

In’ the Viking-Kinsella Area, 
Imperial-Viking No. 1: has been 
completed and abandoned at 
2,835 ft. The Madison lime was 
topped at 2,833 ft. The well show- 
ed a gas volume in the Viking 
sand above the lime. The light 
rotary is now being installed at 
Imperial-Viking No. 2, the next 
test for this area. 
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To smo 


KERS OF IMPORTED 
MIXTURES 


ee 


hardship on Canadian pipe smokers, for 
Canadian-made Piccadilly is specially blended to 
please the most exacting tastes. 


Piccadilly 


LONDON 


SMOKING MIXTURE. 


Thy it to-day : 


Bralorne Mine 
Output Lower 


A decline in tonnage of ore milled 
and gold produced at Bralorne 
Mines in the three months ended 
Sept. 30, 1943, is attributed directly 
to the shortage of labor available 

Output for the quarter was 17,290 
oz, gold, secured from milling 27,- 
692 tons of ore. This brought output 
for the nine months to Sept, 30, 
1943, to 57,321 oz. gold from 92,403 
tons of ore milled. 

The quarterly report — 

“Development work during the 
quarter was coffined to the 17th 
and 20th levels, and the ore de- 


veloped ‘exceeded that extracted 
both as to tonnage and grade. As 
was the, case in the previous 
quarter, broken ore reserves were 
not depleted, the. tonnage broken 
equalling that. milled. 

“At the strategic mineral prop- 
erty known as Bralone Takla mer- 
cury mine and which, as previously 
reported, the company expects to 
have in production .before’the year- 
end, recent underground develop- 
ment has been very encouraging. 

“There are no new developments 
of importance to report at this 
time from the activities of the 
Bralorne exploration department 
or those of your Nevada subsidiary, 
Summit King Mines Limited.” 
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. Being caught unpre; 
being caught unprepar: 
may last even 

The possibility that ‘ 
importance for everybod 
of Lord Halifax, “One p 
and tough struggle. but 
legitimately watch for a 

Business and busines 
pulling fine postwar the 
translating them into c 

Far too many so-cali 
saying that “Postwar p 
them or Canada a dim: 

It'‘is only the men 
who kiiow precisely w! 
with what raw materia 
claim to have done th« 
municipal; provincial a: 
business-breeding work 

Without in any way 
bility of business for get 
that we have been ke; 
its postwar plans. 

True, it may not be 
tional and individual p! 
be decided until war’s « 

But it is very high tin 
as clear as possible a def 
such as: 

“Demobilization” of 
shut down the moment 
pitched-out of their j 
will prevail. But it is 
enterprises: that govern: 
bluntly now; both as to ‘ 
equipment and as‘to p 

Public works: Becau 
and business life, Ottaw 
priority, the projects it v 
or should be ready, 


TAX MECHA 


Taxatién: Because t 
all business planning, Ot 
reasonable estimate of ta 

What. would be a bett 
to willing acceptance of 
by the Minister of Financ 
he @stimates the present 
(less @ompulsory saving 


Were to : 

ahd inefficient tax-systen 

tion (on corporations an: 

‘It’s only in the closes 

néssmen and workers th 

the-one goal of all three 
be achieved. 

Little politicians will, 
now. Little mathematic 
making even an estimat: 

But surely too much 
enough, surely we have « 
little claims of party p 

Ottawa's continued d 
postwar policies will bri: 
every Canadian for dec 

Employment is 
business—on the indiv 
job of providing a smo: 
ing the goal of a better 


MR. McTAG! 


Speaking at the Seig 
did a very useful job 
argued report to the G 

Though the contents 
known for at least two 


You don’t have to tellus there’s.a war on, that our boys must have the report was submitted, 


tary anhd-an indicator 


equipment... . We KNOW. ... Haven't we, here at Dofasco, been sweating Here, briefly, is th 
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for four yeay§ turning out Canada’s only supply of armour plate for all petieant destin 
, 3 . i oF ° st * @ ° ° 2. C¢ E erefore, 
we're worth! ....Sure, we’re buying Bonds because it’s the patriotic thing | faedirs bargaining * 
which would improv 


todo. But we buy them for selfish reasons, too. Talk about Social Security! Such legislation sho 


sponsible trade uni 


er 


not “legislate comp! 


What can beat having bonds handy when war production stops?- We is not something ths 
know it’s going to take time to get plants changed over to peace-time work, esponsibility witho 


@$S an example of 


and bonds will jbe our pay cheques if a lay-off is necessary. Who says is / _Weiptaneces end wi 


Period of conflict. 
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Dofasco men don’t. know.a good thing when they see it! we Reber and more 
: = must start all over a 

base period is outw 

Wages are moving 
the increases have b« 

Sard for need in the 


. “If the country’s « 
heads of families ear! 
; Will extend inevitably 
“some other solution 
8. His “other solution t 
F status really requires 
; McTague sai@ “invest 
tives did not exist .°. 
family allowances be: 
| they are. They repre 
! Whose status really 1 
it is most regrettab 
. With this whole issue. 
withheld the McTague 
| &nd one half months s 
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